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PREFACE 

Dr.  E.M.  Shackelford,  the  third  president  of  what  is  novi  Troy 
State  University,  wrote  a  book  entitled  The  First  Fifty  )  ears  oj  Troy 
State  Teachers  College.  Having  been  connected  with  the  College  from 

its  organization  until  he  retired  in  1  936  with  the  status  oi  President 
Emeritus,  Dr.  Shackelford  was  able  to  set  down  main  historic  facts 
about  the  first  half  century  of  the  Institution's  history.  He  writes  in 

the  style  of  one  who  was  there.  His  account  is  first  hand  and  covers 
the  period  between  1887  and  1937.  Since  1  was  with  the  College  for 
approximately  twenty-five  years,  I  propose  to  recount  some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  next  quarter  century  covering  the  period  between 
1937  and  1962  with  a  supplementary  chapter  and  other  additions  to 
cover  ten  years  following  my  retirement. 

Circumstances  required  that  I  add  the  sequential  chapter.  In  the 
first  place,  certain  preoccupations  and  interruptions  delayed 
completion  of  the  writing  task  beyond  my  expectations.  During  this 
delay,  a  number  of  developments  have  transpired  which  must  be  at 
least  briefly  recorded  and  added  to  my  quarter  century  in  fairness  to 
my  successors  and  to  my  readers.  The  College  has  advanced 
impressively  during  this  post  1961  period.  There  has  been  a  stead) 
continuity  of  purpose  and  philosophy  as  well  as  basic  adjustments  to 
new  demands.  At  the  same  time  many  developments  have  been 
flowering  and  fruitful  culminations  of  creative  movements  of  earlier 
days. 

As  an  alumnus  of  the  College,  I  appreciated  Dr.  Shackelford's 
story  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  Institution's  history  as  he  chose  to 
tell  it.  His  book  proved  to  be  of  great  value  to  me  through  the  years. 
I  can  only  hope  that  what  I  have  written  here  will  be  o(  value  to 
others,  not  only  for  its  factual  worth,  but  also  for  the  memories  it 
might  invoke  among  those  who  worked  with  me  in  developing  the 
College  to  the  level  of  national  recognition. 

I  also  write  with  full  awareness  that  the  third  quarter  centurj  of 
progress  was  built  upon  the  achievements  of  the  first  half  century. 
My  predecessors,  Joseph  M.  Dill,  Edwin  R.  Eldridge,  Edward  M 
Shackelford,  and  Matthew  Downer  Pace  all  faced  crises  in  their  tunes 
and  all  put  down  critical  mileposts. 

The  writer  who  covered  the  first  fifty  years  raises  an  important 
point  in  his  preface  which  I  raise  here  also.  He  says,  "Perhaps  there  is 
danger  of  history's  being  tinged  with  personal  bias  if  written  by  one 
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who  participated  in  or  was  in  any  way  affected  by  conditions  which 
he  records;  but  unless  history  is  written  by  those  who  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  I  think  tradition  and  legend  are  liable  to  be 
substituted  for  fact,  and  this  does  more  harm  than  bias  would  do." 
In  this  way  the  author  justifies  his  first  hand  account. 

Not  only  is  the  possibility  of  bias  present,  but  there  are  other 
problems.  Many  who  were  involved  in  the  history  I  am  recording  and 
in  the  history  making  related  by  my  predecessor  will  be  our 
readers.  Some  of  these  doubtless  would  not  interpret  all 
developments  as  we  see  them.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  admit  poor 
decisions  or  mistakes  or  even  decide  which  decisions  in  the  long  run 
were  poor  and  which  were  good.  Both  my  predecessor  and  I  have 
written  in  full  awareness  of  these  problems. 

It  is  possible  that  the  things  each  of  us  has  chosen  to  record  may 
be  regarded  by  some  readers  after  all  as  selected  memoirs  or  in  my 
case  a  presentation  of  a  philosophy  of  education.  The  task  of  later 
historians  will,  therefore,  be  to  sift  out  the  bias,  and  with  proper 
documentation  and  evaluation  produce  as  much  objective  history  as 
possible.  This  is  the  procedure  by  which  all  good  history  is  written. 
To  judge  our  two  accounts  as  selected  memoirs  is  to  me  not 
altogether  objectionable. 

The  third  quarter  century  covered  by  this  account  was  one  in 
which  a  serious  examination  of  higher  education  and  teacher 
education  was  going  on  throughout  the  nation.  The  Troy  College  was 
making  its  contribution  to  this  thoughtful  appraisal  of  education. 
Accounts  of  those  contributions  form  a  large  part  of  this  story.  I 
concede  therefore  that  in  choosing  what  to  write  down,  I  selected 
what  I  thought  was  significantly  factual  history  and  added  to  this 
those  developments  which  were  creative,  unique,  and  distinctive. 

I  must  also  explain  that  I  wrote  with  particular  groups  of  readers 
in  mind.  The  first  and  largest  group  are  those  who  participated  in 
events  and  developments  that  I  describe.  As  the  reader  will  see,  this 
group  includes  faculty  and  staff  members,  many  students,  scores  of 
consultants  and  advisers,  writers  of  books  and  magazine  articles,  and, 
not  least,  the  members  of  the  Alabama  Department  of  Education. 

A  second  group  of  readers  is  smaller  but  very  important.  These  are 
persons  interested  in  the  development  of  college  programs,  inclusive 
of  curriculum,  guidance  and  counseling,  and  innovations  in  teaching 
procedures  on  the  college  level.  Recent  developments  in  higher 
education  have  actually  brought  into  focus  many  of  the  innovations 
attempted  at  Troy  between  1937  and  1943. 
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The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I  is  a  narration,  as  already 

indicated,  of  selected  highlights  through  this  period  ol  great  contrasts 
created  by  an  unprecedented  economic  depression,  two  wars,  ai 
period    of    unexcelled    economic     prosperity,    all    accompanied    b\ 
technological  and  social  change.  Part  II  is  an  appendix  and  presents 
more  details  about  certain  events  and  important  subjects. 

Before  concluding,  1  must  express  thanks  to  a  number  of  persons 
who  assisted  me  in  this  writing  task.  Ihese  go  to  Miss  Vgnes 
Brindley.  secretary  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  who 
made  available  the  minutes  of  the  State  Board  of  Education;  to  Mrs. 
Delores  Turner,  a  former  member  of  the  English  staff  who  assisted 
me  with  the  manuscript;  to  Mr.  Clay  Stabler  who  made  available 
important  information  from  the  Business  Office,  to  Mrs.  Foj  Ingram 
Cummings,  director  of  the  Laboratory  school,  who  furnished 
essential  information  from  her  files;  to  Mrs.  Ihelma  Cates  Mershon, 
Associate  Librarian  of  the  University;  to  Mrs.  flake  Joiner  latum 
and  Mrs.  Nanette  Gibson  Carter  for  assistance  with  pictures:  to  Mr. 
Holman  Johnson  for  invaluable  assistance  in  assembling  and 
reproducing  photographs  for  the  manuscript;  to  Mr.  Roy  L.  Jeffcoat 
for  information  on  many  items  of  interest:  to  Mrs.  Juanita  Harris  for 
access  to  important  records:  to  Mr.  Bill  Buchannon  who  furnished 
pictures,  made  constructive  suggestions,  and  assisted  in  main  ways; 
to  Miss  Bess  McCann  for  hours  of  research  covering  main  items:  to 
Mrs.  Leola  Ingram  Folmar  for  research  on  important  items  in  the 
financial  history  of  the  College:  to  Mrs.  Martha  Jane  Ballard  Cody, 
former  art  teacher,  for  much  information  about  the  creative  student 
activities  in  art  through  the  years:  and  to  numbers  of  former  students 
who  assisted  in  ways  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Finally,  both  praise  and  thanks  should  go  to  Miss  Olivia  flowers. 
my  student  typist,  for  her  excellent  work  over  a  period  o\  three  \  ears 
in  preparing  the  manuscript.  Main-  retypings  following  main  revisions 
were  done  accurately  and  efficiently. 
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Chapter  I 
BEGINNING  OF  A  THIRD  QUARTER  CENTURY 

The  history  of  Troy  State  College  starts  forme  in  1913  when  I 
enrolled  as  a  student  in  Troy  Normal,  then  located  in  what  is  almost 
the  center  of  the  city.  The  experiences  of  that  period  have  had  much 
to  do  with  my  having  been  privileged  later  to  become  president  of 
the  Institution.  Since  this,  however,  is  to  he  a  story  covering  Troy 
State  developments  from  1937  to  1962,  I  shall  review  only  those 
achievements  of  previous  years  under  Dr.  l.M.  Shackelford's 
administration  which  had  bearing  on  and  gave  meaning  to  events 
during  my  tenure  as  president. 

How  the  College  got  its  new  campus  and  its  first  buildings  on 
the  new  site  is  one  of  these  achievements. 

College  Campus,  1937 

After  a  controversy  which  began  in  1911  about  a  new  location 
for  the  Troy  Normal,  Governor  Thomas  Kilby  headed  a  committee 
which  purchased  275  acres  in  southeast  Troy  for  a  new  location.  This 
purchase  was  made  July  21,  1922,  from  W.B.  Folmar  of  Troy.  Later 
purchases  raised  the  acreage  to  310.  The  first  building,  Kilby  Hall, 
was  constructed  in  the  spring  of  1923  and  put  into  use  September 
15,  1924.  The  story  of  the  future  buildings  will  come  later,  but  what 
has  been  said  explains  why  the  campus  was  new  when  I  arrived. 

Governor  Kilby  did  much  to  help  the  school  during  his 
administration  from  1919  to  1923.  Great  steps,  however,  were  taken 
to  improve  the  financial  support  of  all  education  in  Alabama  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  Bibb  Graves,  1927-1931. 
Appropriations  amounting  to  $400,000  were  for  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  at  Troy,  but  were  not  made  available  until  1929.  On 
June  24  of  that  year,  contracts  were  let  for  what  are  now  Bibb 
Graves  and  Shackelford  Halls.  Warren,  Knight,  and  Davis  of 
Birmingham  were  the  architects,  and  Olmstead  Brothers  o\ 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  were  the  landscape  architects.  The  two 
new  buildings  were  occupied  September  1  5,  1930. 

The  Architecture  of  the  Buildings 

This  is  a  good  place  to  explain  why  the  architecture  o\  Kilby 
Hall  is  different  from  that  of  the  buildings  that  followed.  Kilby  was 
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designed  by  Dr.  F.B.  Dresslar  of  Peabody  College,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  who  had  been  employed  in  1917  by  County 
Superintendent  William  F.  Feagin  of  Montgomery  County  to  lay  out 
grounds  and  design  buildings  for  the  great  consolidation  movement 
then  going  forward  in  the  County. 

Dr.  Dresslar,  whom  I  met  at  that  time  and  knew  later  at 
Peabody,  had  a  personal  theory  about  school  buildings  in  south 
Alabama.  He  argued  that  the  climate  was  similar  to  that  of  southern 
California  and  that  imitation  of  its  Spanish  architecture  would  be 
appropriate  and  attractive.  Therefore,  he  contended  that  Kilby  Hall 
should  be  constructed  to  follow  the  Spanish  style  and  exhibit  the 
open  corridors  around  an  inner  court. 

Olmstead  did  not  accept  the  Dresslar  architecture  and  suggested 
that  Kilby  Hall  be  torn  down  and  replaced,  but  funds  did  not  permit 
any  such  waste.  Even  though  Kilby  had  to  remain  as  it  was,  Olmstead 
adopted  a  new  architecture  for  future  buildings,  with  emphasis  on 
sturdiness  and  on  a  kind  of  white  columned  beauty  more  typical  of 
what  not  only  southern  people  but  those  outside  considered  tasteful, 
historic,  and  appropriate.  The  Olmstead  plans  were  followed  with 
minor  modification  from  the  beginning  through  1962. 


Financial  Effects  of  the  Great  Depression 

The  great  stock  market  crash  came  in  mid-year  1929  at  the  end 
of  a  period  of  almost  ten  years  of  prosperity.  The  general  economic 
effects  of  the  market  collapse  were  not  suddenly  felt,  but  the 
business  decline  was  rapid  enough  that,  in  special  session,  the 
Legislature  in  1932  cut  all  appropriations  by  thirty  per  cent.  Only 
forty  per  cent  of  this  figure  was  paid,  and,  by  the  time  relief  came  in 
1934,  the  College  owed  $83,000  in  salaries,  $104,782  for  other 
expenses,  and  a  large  balance  on  the  buildings  completed  in  1930. 
Relief  came  through  the  passage  by  the  people  of  the  income  tax 
amendment  on  July  17,  1933. 

Great  credit  and  honor  should  go  to  Governor  B.M.  Miller, 
1931-1935,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  first  four  years  of  the 
depression  and  took  the  first  steps  to  bring  relief.  As  the  dates  will 
show,  it  was  during  Governor  Miller's  administration  that  the  income 
tax  amendment  was  passed  and  the  State's  debt  was  paid.  Having 
completed  this  tremendous  task,  the  governor  did  not  request 
additional  revenue  to  run  the  schools  and  colleges,  although  he  knew 
it  was  needed.  A  state  sales  tax  was  introduced  but  failed  to  pass  by  a 
small  margin. 


Dr.  George  Robert  Boyd 

Dean  of  the  College,  1947-1968 


Inaugural  Procession,  November  20.  1937 


Mr.  Albert  E.  Choate 

Mr.  Choate  joined  the  staff  in  1937  as 
coach  of  inter-scholastic  athletics  and 
teacher  of  industrial  arts.  His  important 
contributions  to  the  sports  program  at 
Troy  are  set  forth  elsewhere. 


Miss  Ingram  was  appointed  as  a  critic 
teacher  in  1937  and  director  of  the 
Laboratory  School  in  1956.  She  later 
became  Mrs.  Horace  Cummings. 


Dr.  Irwin  A.  Hammer 

Dr.  Hammer  came  to  the  staff  as  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  Coming  to  Troy  with  a 
good  background  of  practical  experience  in  public 
schools  and  college  teaching,  Dr.  Hammer 
contributed  creatively  to  many  phases  of  the 
program  as  is  revealed  in  this  story  of  the  College. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  THIRD  QUARTER  CENTURY 

Governor  Bibb  Graves  was  elected  again  in  November,  1934, 
and  took  office  in  January,  1935.  The  depression  continued,  and 
adequate  support  of  education  was  a  major  issue.  Graves  promised  in 

his  campaign  to  find  more  financial  support  for  the  School.  His  great 
education  administration  in  1927-1931  caused  those  interested  in 
education  to  support  him  in  large  numbers.  Graves  promised, 
however,  that  he  would  not  advocate  a  sales  tax.  a  promise  which 
proved  a  handicap  to  education  after  his  election.  It  was  not  until 
February  16,  1937,  that  a  two  percent  sales  tax.  which  the  governor 
called  a  luxury  tax,  was  passed.  This  act  gave  long-sought  relief  to  the 
schools,  and  it  was  enacted  a  month  before  I  was  selected  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  come  to  Troy. 

President  E.  M.  Shackelford  Retires 

Dr.  Shackelford  in  his  book  The  First  Fifty  Years  of  tin  St.it, 
Teachers  College  gives  the  details  leading  up  to  his  letter  of 
resignation  dated  March  30,  1936.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
accepted  his  resignation  on  July  20,  1936.  to  take  effect  September 
1.  At  the  same  time,  the  Board  made  two  appointments.  Dr. 
Matthew  Downer  Pace,  then  dean  of  the  College,  was  named 
president  for  one  year,  and  Paul  Munro  of  Selma  was  elected 
permanent  president  to  take  charge  September  1,  1937.  Munro  later 
resigned  and  never  assumed  the  position  at  Troy.  Meeting  again  on 
March  15,  1937,  the  Board  appointed  me  permanent  president  of 
Troy  State  Teachers  College.  As  a  student  of  Troy  I  had  hardly 
dreamed  that  the  road  open  to  me  then  would  lead  to  this 
responsibility  and  honor,  although  an  old  aunt  who  lived  in  my 
neighborhood  had  told  me  when  I  was  twelve  years  old  that  I  would 
someday  be  a  college  president. 

The  Twenty  Years  Between  1917  and  1937 

Dr.  Shackelford  employed  me  to  teach  in  the  summer  session 
immediately  following  my  graduation  from  the  Normal  School  in 
May  1917.  in  the  meantime  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  get  a 
principalship  in  the  famous  Montgomery  County,  Alabama. 
consolidation  movement  in  the  fall  o\  1917.  I  went  to  Ramer. 

The  next  summer  I  continued  my  education  at  George  Peabodj 
College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  for  half  the  summer  and 
taught  at  Madison  Station  the  last  half  at  which  time  I  entered  the 
U.S.  Army.  At  the  war's  end  1  returned  to  Madison  County  where  I 
remained  for  five  years,  again  participating  in  the  great  consolidation 
movement  going  on  at  that  time  in  the  rural  schools.  1  continued  my 
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studies  at  George  Peabody  College  during  spring  and  summer 
sessions,  and  was  awarded  the  B.S.  degree  there  in  1922. 

In  the  fall  of  1923,  I  went  to  Tallassee,  Alabama,  a  textile  mill 
city  where  the  large  manufacturing  corporation  gave  strong  financial 
support  to  the  local  schools.  Here  I  spent  eleven  and  one-half  years  as 
superintendent  of  schools.  During  this  period  I  earned  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  at  George  Peabody  College  and  added  still  another  year 
of  graduate  study  at  Duke  University. 

Then  in  January  of  1935  I  accepted  a  position  in  the  Alabama 
Department  of  Education  in  Montgomery,  although  I  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  and  spring  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  summer  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  My  position  in  the  State 
Department  was  Director  of  the  Division  of  Instruction,  one  of  the 
five  divisions  of  the  newly  organized  Department  of  Education. 

J.  Albert  Keller,  a  new  state  Superintendent  of  Education, 
following  a  pattern  set  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  had  combined  eleven 
separate  departments  into  five  divisions  to  achieve  a  more  functional 
organization  of  the  services. 

Mr.  Keller  was  mostly  responsible  for  my  going  to  Troy.  It  was 
he  who  invited  me  to  become  a  member  of  the  State  Department; 
furthermore,  it  was  his  duty  and  responsibility  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  the  position  at  Troy.  Because  Senator  Carvel  Woodall, 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  was  a  native  of  Tallassee, 
Mr.  Keller  asked  the  Senator  to  place  my  name  before  the  Board. 

I  should  add  also  that  it  was  Mr.  Keller  who  led  the  most 
aggressive  fight  in  the  history  of  the  State  for  financial  relief  for  the 
schools.  It  was  he  who  prevailed  upon  Governor  Graves  to  push  the 
Legislature  for  a  two  per  cent  sales  tax  and  assisted  the  governor 
immeasurably  in  getting  it  passed. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sales  tax  enabled  the  State  to  refund  the 
minimum  program  of  the  public  schools  which  had  been  devised  by 
Superintendent  Robert  E.  Tidwell  during  the  previous  administration 
of  Governor  Graves.  The  program  had  completely  collapsed  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds  growing  out  of  the  depression. 

All  the  elementary  schools  would  now  have  a  minimum  seven 
months  term  and  the  teachers  would  have  a  definite  pay  scale  based 
upon  credentials.  No  section  of  the  State  would  benefit  more  than 
southeast  Alabama  where  the  low  income  of  the  people  created  the 
greatest  need. 

From  my  appointment  of  March  15  to  September  1,  I 
continued  my  work  in  the  Department  of  Education  where  I  was 
conducting  a  state-wide  cooperative  curriculum  development 
program,  but  I  devoted  part  of  my  time  to  plans  for  Troy.  On 
September  1  I  took  temporary  residence  in  Shackelford  Hall.  School 
opened  September  13.  The  story  is  continued  in  the  next  chapter. 


Chapter  II 

EVENTS  AND  DECISIONS,  1937-1938,  MY  FIRST  YEAR 

When  the  fall  quarter  of  1937  opened  on  September  13, 
conditions  were  more  favorable  tor  the  College  to  move  forward  than 
they  had  been  for  several  years,  although  the  economic  depression 
was  not  over.  Financial  support  had  been  restored,  and  a  permanent 
president  had  been  appointed.  The  few  faculty  vacancies  had  been 
filled.  An  objective  appraisal  would  concede  that  the  faculty  1 
inherited  was  as  a  whole  excellent. 

Student  Personnel  Services  Considered  Prime  Need 

During  the  six  months  between  my  appointment  to  the 
headship  of  the  College  and  the  time  I  took  over,  I  gave  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  its  needs  in  addition  to  those  of  financial  support  and 
academic  improvement.  First  on  my  list  was  the  thought  of  adding 
staff  for  a  new  service.  The  term  I  used  to  describe  this  additional 
function  was  "student  personnel  service;"  the  new  faculty  member 
would  be  designated  as  "Student  Personnel  Director/'  Neither  the 
term  nor  the  function  was  very  clear  cut  in  Alabama.  At  least  the 
services  I  had  in  mind  were  not  clearly  exemplified  anywhere  in  the 
the  State  at  that  time. 

I  must  point  out  some  of  my  experiences,  observations,  and 
formal  studies  that  influenced  me  to  place  this  institutional  need  at 
the  top  of  my  list.  Among  these  was  my  own  experienee  as  a  student 
at  the  Troy  Normal  School  twenty  years  before,  plus  my  observation 
that  the  same  type  of  student  still  made  up  the  student  body  there. 
Added  to  this  were  my  experiences  in  getting  started  as  a  teacher  and 
community  leader.  These  students  needed,  as  I  did.  all  round 
personal  development  which  was  not  attainable  through  academic 
studies  alone.  Dr.  E.M.  Wright,  a  teacher  at  Troy  thirty-seven  years 
and  a  psychologist,  substantiated  my  position  by  saying  during  his 
later  years  that  the  one  great  handicap  of  students  who  came  to  Troy 
was  timidity,  shyness,  and  much  diffidence,  and  not  laek  o\ 
intelligence  or  talent. 

My  experience  as  a  public  school  administrator  played  no  small 
part  in  my  conclusion  that  future  teachers  should  develop  some 
social  skills  and  amenities,  competence  in  speaking  and  writing,  and 
self  confidence.  Besides  these  observations,  I  had  become  aware  o\ 
developmental    programs    at    some    colleges    such    as    Bennington. 
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Vermont,  and  New  College,  Columbia  where  guidance  programs  were 
in  operation  based  upon  the  developmental  and  organismic 
psychologies.  In  these  and  a  few  other  colleges,  personality  growth 
was  considered  an  objective  as  well  as  high  academic  achievement. 

The  person  1  had  in  mind  for  this  new  position  would  assemble 
a  social  laboratory  in  an  effort  to  develop  interesting  persons,  with 
the  help  of  other  advisement  personnel  already  on  the  staff.  In 
addition,  the  new  staff  member  would  do  as  much  individual 
advisement  as  possible  and  assist  and  encourage  academic  teachers 
with  their  counseling. 

The  College  had  staff  members  who  did  a  considerable  amount 
of  advisement.  These  were  Boyce  Garrett,  the  College  Dean  of 
Women  who  also  had  the  duties  of  Director  of  Residence  for  Women; 
Auxford  Sartain,  the  College  Dean  of  Men  who  was  a  full  time 
teacher,  and  head  of  the  History  Department;  and  Mrs.  L.B.  Sawtell, 
Registrar.  The  College  of  course  had  a  dean  who  performed  the 
standard  duties  of  this  office.  These  persons,  I  thought,  were  too 
much  involved  in  their  teaching  and  administrative  duties  to  perform 
the  student  personnel  functions  that  I  had  envisioned,  although  all  of 
them  would  be  considered  necessary  members  of  the  counseling 
team. 

To  carry  out  this  philosophy  of  counseling,  I  brought  Mrs. 
Claire  K.  Grauel  to  the  campus  as  student  personnel  director.  Mrs. 
Grauel  had  studied  in  the  guidance  field  and  had  experience  in 
YWCA  work  and  as  a  counselor  of  students  at  Cornell  University. 

Although  most  of  our  students  were  possessed  of  the  good 
manners  characteristic  of  their  people,  they  were  in  general  ready  to 
improve  themselves.  Many  perhaps  were  not  in  a  mood  to  work  hard 
at  the  task,  as  the  following  case  will  illustrate. 

A  freshman  boy  is  talking  of  withdrawing  and  is  referred  to  the 
neatly  furnished  guidance  office.  The  counselor  starts  the 
conversation  and  asks  a  few  questions:  Were  you  at  the  little  party 
for  freshmen  last  Friday  night  in  the  garden  of  Shackelford  Hall? 
Have  you  attended  a  College  Assembly  yet?  Have  you  had  a  date? 
The  answers  are  all  in  the  negative. 

The  counselor  finally  gets  around  to  a  personal  program  for  this 
student.  Next  Thursday  evening  there  will  be  a  party  in  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Bashinsky's  large  garden.  Will  you  be  there  with  a  date? 
The  Science  Club  will  give  the  program  at  College  Assembly  next 
Wednesday.  I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  attend  and  see  your  fellow 
students  perform.  Perhaps  you  will  soon  want  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Science  Club.  Other  such  suggestions  as  this  are  made  to  the 
student.  The  freshman  did  not  withdraw  from  school. 


Miss  Annie  Mae  Powell 

Dean  of  Students,  1948 


Ethleen  Daniel 

Another  staff  member  among  those 
coming  in  1937  was  Miss  Ethleen  Daniel 
who  came  as  the  new  Director  of  the 
Laboratory  School.  She  succeeded  in 
setting  an  ideal  for  this  school  which  has 
been  retained  through  the  years.  Details 
will  be  found  in  the  accompam  ing  stoi) 


Claire  K.  Grauel 

Coming  to  Troy  in  1937  as  the  first  full-time 
trained  Student  Personnel  Director,  Mrs.  Grauel 
initiated  a  permanent  guidance  and  counseling 
program  for  the  College.  Her  combination  of  the 
roles  of  Social  Director  and  Student  Counselor 
established  a  philosophy  of  student  development 
which  has  never  been  lost. 

Mrs.  Grauel  came  with  the  M.A.  degree  from 
Columbia  University  and  with  experience  as  Social 
Director  at  Cornell  University.  Her  dissertation  for 
the  DEd  degree  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  was  based  upon  her  work  at  Troy 
between  1937  and  1942. 


The  College  Staff  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Second  Half-Century,  1937 

Top  row,  left  to  right  A.E.  Choate,  athletics;  Emmett  Kilpatrick,  French;  C.A.  Farmer, 
physical  education  for  men;  R.H.  Ervin,  psychology;  G.G.  Glover,  geography;  A. S.  Sartain, 
history;  CM.  Farmer,  science;  I.S.  Hammer,  education.  2nd  row,  Mrs.  A.E.  Choate,  assistant 
in  English;  Mary  Vic  Mauk,  music;  Catherine  Gardner,  second  grade  critic.  3rd  row,  Martha 
Jane  Ballard,  art;  Mrs.  Mary  Bynum,  assistant  in  history;  Lena  Redfern,  1st  grade  critic; 
Celeste  Darby,  1st  grade  critic;  Catherine  Chapman,  assistant  in  music;  Vera  Laseter, 
registered  nurse;  Laureson  Forrester,  physical  education  for  women;  Leola  Ingram, 
treasurer;  Mary  McCarthy,  6th  grade  critic.  4th  raw, Charlotte  Smith,  librarian;  Mrs.  Claire 
K.  Grauel,  personnel  director;  Helen  Strickland,  4th  grade  critic;  Maline  Burns,  3rd  grade 
critic;  Ethleen  Daniel,  training-school  supervisor;  Boyce  Garrett,  dean  of  women;  Emily 
Calcott,  assistant  in  English;  Mrs.  W.I.  Powers,  secretary  to  the  President;  Myra  Segars, 
assistant  in  English  and  mathematics.  Bottom  row,  Foy  Ingram,  3rd  grade  critic;  Willie 
Stevens,  5th  grade  critic;  President  Emeritus,  E.M.  Shackelford;  President,  C.B.  Smith;  Dean, 
ex-President  and  mathematics,  M.D.  Pace;  Mrs.  L.B.  Sawtell,  registrar;  Mrs.  Ethel  Eagan, 
manager  of  supply  store,  Miss  Loraine  Hamil,  4th  grade  critic  and  Miss  Ibbie  Jones, 
dietician,  were  on  leave  of  absence  because  of  illness;  Miss  Rich,  English,  and  Mrs.  Beverly, 
assistant  in  arts,  were  absent  when  the  picture  was  taken. 
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It  could  be  argued  that  this  simple  advisement  task  could  have 
been  done  by  one  of  the  deans  or  by  a  teacher.  It  was  one  function 
of  the  Personnel  Director  to  encourage  and  help  the  teachers  to  do 
some  advisement  and  counseling  of  this  kind. 

Much  was  done  in  groups, and  staff  members  were  assisted  in 
their  counseling  with  students.  This  is  only  a  glimpse  at  the 
functioning  of  this  newest  service  to  students  on  the  campus. 

Staffing  the  Training  School 

In  1937  Ethleen  Daniel  was  hired  to  replace  Daisy  Parton  who 
had  resigned  as  head  of  the  campus  Laboratory  School  to  take  a 
position  with  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Prior  to  Miss 
Parton's  service,  this  campus  school  had  had  no  full  time  director: 
the  head  professor  of  the  Education  Department  had  acted  in  this 
capacity.  It  was  my  purpose  to  continue  the  practice  of  having  a  full 
time  principal  or  director  and,  furthermore,  to  feature  the  school 
more  prominently  by  broadening  its  services  to  the  surrounding 
school  systems  and  by  exemplifying  the  best  teaching  possible. 

Miss  Daniel  was  an  M.A.  degree  graduate  of  Teachers  College. 
Columbia,  and  in  1936-1937  was  teaching  in  the  Laboratory  School 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  She  had  previously  taught  in  the 
famous  Parker  District  Schools  of  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

My  experience  as  a  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  general 
attitude  among  administrators  had  created  a  strong  desire  on  my  part 
to  improve  the  education  of  elementary  teachers.  A  full  time, 
qualified  person  was  needed  to  supervise  an  expanded  program  of 
laboratory  experiences  for  our  trainees.  These  experiences  were  to  be 
accompanied  by  much  philosophic  interpretation  aimed  at  giving 
them  deeper  meaning.  This  move  to  a  full  time  director  with  the 
accompanying  emphasis  greatly  enhanced  the  prestige  and  usefulness 
of  the  Laboratory  School.  The  number  of  visits  by  teachers  in  the 
field  increased  greatly,  and  there  were  many  visitors  from  out  o( 
state. 

Special  attention  to  the  Laboratory  School  included  careful 
consideration  of  qualifications  of  replacements  and  additions  to  the 
staff.  Among  the  additions  in  1937  was  Helen  Strickland  of  South 
Carolina,  a  holder  of  the  M.A.  degree  from  Columbia  University,  and 
also  an  in-service  product  of  the  Parker  District  Schools.  Other 
carefully  chosen  and  successful  teachers  were  added,  including  Mar\ 
McCarthy,  another  trainee  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  and  I  ena 
Redfern,  a  trainee  of  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 
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Although  there  was  a  tendency  for  these  superior  elementary 
teachers  to  go  on  to  higher  paying  positions  in  other  states,  a  situation 
with  which  I  had  to  cope  so  long  as  I  was  president,  the  college  was 
able  to  sustain  a  high  level  ability  in  the  little  school.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Laboratory  School  became  favorably  known 
thoughout  the  whole  southeastern  part  of  the  country. 

Other  Important  Replacements 

Another  replacement,  the  head  of  the  Education  Department, 
should  be  mentioned  because  of  its  crucial  importance  to  a  new 
emphasis  on  teacher  education.  Irwin  A.  Hammer,  just  completing 
his  doctorate  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  was  chosen  for  this 
place.  As  will  be  shown  in  later  portions  of  this  story,  Dr.  Hammer 
demonstrated  excellent  leadership  in  rebuilding  and  revising 
curriculum  in  both  professional  and  general  education  areas.  He  also 
performed  on  a  high  level  in  other  institutional  ventures. 

It  was  Dr.  Hammer  who  took  the  lead  in  developing  along  with 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  Agnes  Snyder  of  New  College,  Columbia,  the 
portion  of  the  freshman  general  education  program  designated  as 
Bio-Social  Development  of  the  Individual.  Dr.  Hammer  not  only 
took  the  lead  in  evolving  the  curriculum  for  this  venture,  but  also 
took  charge  of  freshmen  sections  in  order  to  try  out  his  ideas  in  this 
area  of  general  education.  He  contributed  leadership  in  the 
development  of  other  portions  of  the  freshman  general  education 
program  throughout  1937-1939. 

Dr.  Hammer's  philosophy  that  all  teaching  should  be  made  as 
functional  and  as  applicable  to  life  situations  as  possible  was  entirely 
in  harmony  with  my  own  opinions  in  these  matters. 

In  order  to  remedy  in  part  the  lack  of  social  experience  and  the 
lack  of  travel  on  the  part  of  his  prospective  teachers,  he  planned  long 
and  interesting  excursions  for  these  persons  to  different  parts  of  the 
State  and  adjoining  states.  He  desired  that  they  should  view  a  typical 
electric  power  plant  and  a  typical  and  large  manufacturing  plant 
exemplifying  the  division  of  labor  and  the  application  of  natural 
power.  He  took  many  of  these  prospects  to  the  seashore  where  they 
had  never  visited  before  and  to  the  mountains  which  they  had  never 
viewed  in  their  lives.  The  College  purchased  a  bus  for  his  special  use 
in  these  ventures.  He  also  insisted  that  the  students  and  staff  do  most 
of  the  actual  planning  and  scheduling  of  these  important  tours  into 
the  field.  When  the  Troy  College  was  selected  as  one  of  seven 
teachers  colleges  to  participate  in  the  nationwide  study  of  teacher 
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education,  Dr.  Hammer's  services  were  invaluable  in  heading  up  our 
relationships  with  this  important  program.  He  was  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  first  national  meeting  called  by  the  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  at  Bennington  in  August  1939. 

A  New  Athletic  Coach 

Albert  E.  Choate,  a  man  whom  I  had  brought  to  the  Tallassee 
Schools,  came  to  Troy  as  head  coach.  There  had  been  financial  and 
other  problems  in  varsity  athletics  for  a  number  of  years.  There  was 
really  some  doubt  in  my  mind  that  football  should  be  continued  at 
all.  The  College  at  Florence  had  decided  to  abolish  football  as  an 
inter-collegiate  sport  some  years  before.  On  the  advice  of  my 
predecessors,  however,  I  decided  to  go  on  with  it.  In  the  meantime. 
the  former  coach,  Albert  Elmore,  had  resigned  to  enter  business  and 
a  replacement  had  become  necessary. 

During  the  years  that  followed,  Albert  Choate  established 
himself  as  a  trainer  of  good  coaches  for  surrounding  schools.  He 
chose  high  type  men  as  players,  and  these  men  became  choice 
selections  for  coaches  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  His 
influence  was  felt  for  many  years  afterwards  and,  at  this  writing  over 
twenty  years  afterwards,  Albert  Choate  is  regarded  with  great 
affection  by  his  "boys."  The  membership  of  his  team  of  1937-1938 
is  listed  in  the  Appendix. 

A  New  Teacher  of  Foreign  Languages 

At  the  time  of  my  coming  to  Troy,  the  College  had  restored  one 
foreign  language,  French.  As  recorded  in  Dr.  Shackelford's  book,  all 
foreign  languages  had  been  eliminated  in  1912.  My  understanding 
was  that  in  order  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  1935,  French  was 
restored.  At  the  end  of  the  spring  quarter  of  1937,  the  teacher  o\ 
French,  who  was  a  native  of  Germany,  resigned.  He  was  replaced  by 
Dr.  Emmett  Kilpatrick,  a  native  of  Camden,  Alabama,  a  skilled 
linguist,  and  an  excellent  public  speaker.  His  talents  were  very  useful 
in  our  relations  with  the  numerous  civic  and  cultural  groups  in  the 
territory.  Dr.  Kilpatrick  later  headed  up  a  combination  o\'  both  the 
English  and  French  Departments  and  became  celebrated  as  a  teacher 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  His  appointment  completed  the  staff  for 
the  year  1937-1938. 
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The  Inauguration  Exercises 

After  some  deliberation,  the  faculty  and  I  decided  to  combine  a 
semi-centennial  celebration  and  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
president.  The  spring  of  1937  rounded  out  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
life  of  the  College  which  had  been  established  as  a  normal  school  in 
1887.  All  of  us  believed  that  such  exercises  would  call  favorable 
attention  to  the  College  and  would  bring  important  people  to  the 
campus,  many  of  them  for  their  first  visit.  November  20,  1937,  was 
set  for  the  combined  celebration  and  inauguration.  Although  the 
details  of  these  exercises  are  carried  in  the  Appendix,  there  are 
comments  I  should  add  to  honor  certain  people  who  were  there. 
Previous  relations  with  many  of  them  made  the  occasion  unique  for 
me. 

The  fact  that  I  had  graduated  from  the  Institution  twenty  years 
before  was  a  point  of  interest.  Present  on  the  stage  was  President 
Emeritus  Edward  M.  Shackelford,  who  had  been  my  teacher  as  well 
as  my  president,  and  had  taught  me  the  best  course  in  American 
History  and  Government  of  my  academic  career.  In  the  audience  was 
Dean  M.D.  Pace  who  classified  and  admitted  me  to  the  Normal 
School  in  1913  and  who  taught  me  all  the  mathematics  I  ever  had. 
Other  old  teachers  present  were  Lorraine  Hamil  and  Celeste  Darby 
who  taught  in  the  Model  School  during  my  Normal  School  days  and 
whose  expert  teaching  I  had  observed.  Still  on  the  staff  was  my 
education  teacher  of  Normal  School  days,  Catherine  Gardner,  whose 
service  had  covered  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  College.  A  student 
assistant  of  Dean  M.D.  Pace  in  my  Normal  School  days,  Myra  Segars 
had  become  a  permanent  member  of  the  College  staff.  I  mention 
these  because  I  held  all  of  them  in  high  regard  and  affection.  Another 
member  of  the  Normal  School  staff  in  1913,  Virgil  Parks  McKinley, 
was  present,  although  he  had  gone  to  the  University  of  Alabama 
some  years  before.  He  taught  me  manual  training  my  first  year  in 
Troy. 

Dr.  John  W.  Abercrombie,  the  educational  statesman  of  all 
Alabama's  history,  a  long-time  friend,  and  my  associate  for  two  years 
in  the  Alabama  Department  of  Education,  was  also  a  participant  in 
these  ceremonies.  Judge  Lucien  Gardner,  who  administered  the  oath, 
was  a  brother  of  Miss  Catherine,  a  native  of  Troy  and  a  long-time 
friend.  Dora  Haynes  Parker,  who  represented  the  Alumni  of  this 
occasion,  graduated  with  me  in  1917. 

One  of  the  speakers,  Dr.  S.C.  Garrison,  my  favorite  teacher  of 
psychology  at  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  had  become  president 
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Dr.  Edward  M.  Shackelford 

A  teacher  in  the  College,  1887-1899; 
President,  1899-1936;  and  author  of  The 
First  Fifty  Years  of  the  Stale  Teachers 
College  at  Trow 


1  ill u  Owens  l\>\\  ers 
President's  Secretary 
1921    /• 
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Leola  Ingram  Folmar 


Financial  Secretary,  1925;  Treasurer  and 
Business  Manager,  1930-1942;  left 
College  in  1942;  returned  in  1950  as  an 
accountant;  and  retired  in  1966. 


C.T.  Parker 

College  Treasurer  and  Business  Manager, 
1940-44. 


Treasurer 
1948-54. 


Raymond  E.  Thagard 

and        Business        Manager, 


Clay  Stabler 

Treasurer,  1956;  Treasurer  and  Business 
Manager,  1958;  Vice-President  for 
Finance,  1968. 
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of  that  college.  Another  speaker,  Dr.  B.I  .  Parkinson,  was  one  ol  m\ 
predecessors  in  the  Alabama  Department  of  Education  and  a 
professional  and  personal  friend  of  previous  years. 

A  delegate  was  Dr.  A.F.  Hannan  whose  colorful  educational 
career  all  the  younger  men  in  education  had  admired  through  the 
years.  Then  president  of  Alabama  College,  previously  State 
Superintendent  of  Education,  and  before  that  the  promoter  ol  the 
exemplary  program  of  rural  education  in  Montgomery  County  during 
the  late  1920's,  he  made  the  first  break-through  in  rural  education  m 
Alabama.  Another  classmate  of  1917  who  was  present  was  Mrs 
Norma  Smith  Bristow,  later  Mrs.  Salter  by  a  second  marriage,  a  first 
honor  graduate  of  that  class.  The  presiding  officer.  Dr.  A.M.  Collins, 
then  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  was  a  long-time  friend,  a 
great  teacher,  and  a  friend  of  the  College  at  Troy. 

There  are  others  in  the  Appendix  list  who  could  be  mentioned 
here,  but  I  meant  to  comment  briefly  on  a  few  whose  presence 
enriched  the  occasion  in  a  special  way  for  me  personally. 

Other  events,  decisions,  and  activities  of  the  year  1937-1938 
will  be  covered  in  succeeding  chapters  of  this  account. 
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Chapter  III 
BEAUTIFICATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CAMPUS 

This  chapter  will  be  an  account  of  efforts  to  improve  and 
beautify  a  new  campus  from  1937  to  1962.  To  present  a  complete 
picture  of  physical  improvements  on  the  campus,  I  must  reach  back 
beyond  1937.  As  recorded  elsewhere,  the  College  had  been  operating 
on  the  newly  acquired  and  spacious  campus  only  seven  years,  but 
these  had  been  economic  depression  years.  There  had  been  no  funds 
for  even  smaller  improvements  after  the  great  struggle  to  complete 
Bibb  Graves  and  Shackelford  Halls.  There  had  been,  however,  much 
planting  of  shrubbery  around  buildings  and  along  improved  walks. 
The  crepe  myrtles  were  there,  and  a  rose  garden  had  been  planted  in 
front  of  the  President's  office.  Kilby  Hall  was  surrounded  by 
beautiful  shrubbery,  and  the  garden  pattern  of  magnolia  trees  was 
growing  in  front  of  Shackelford  Hall.  The  pecan  trees  came  with  the 
land  which  had  been  purchased  for  the  new  campus;  it  had 
previously  been  a  farm  with  groves  of  pecan  trees  on  it. 

The  College  had  received  generous  help  from  the  local 
community  in  assembling  shrubs  and  other  plants  to  be  placed  on  the 
campus. 

When  I  arrived,  there  was  no  paving  on  the  campus  grounds. 
Normal  Avenue,  now  University  Avenue,  was  paved,  but  this  was  a 
city  street  and  was  built  by  the  City  of  Troy.  The  drives  in  front  of 
the  two  halls  were  unpaved  and  frequently  impassable  in  rainy 
weather.  Before  the  first  year  had  ended,  the  Highway 
Department  had  at  no  expense  to  the  College  agreed  to  pave  the 
drive  in  front  of  Bibb  Graves  Hall.  Joe  Lindsay  was  the  local  district 
highway  administrator  and  was  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  this 
campus  paving  project. 

For  the  many  walks  and  connecting  walks  we  must  give  credit 
to  students  and  a  very  efficient  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  Curren  Farmer.  Many  of  the  students  were  willing  to 
engage  in  hard  manual  labor  on  a  part  time  basis  in  order  to  help 
finance  their  schooling.  A  number  of  these  students  were  paid  by  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  an  emergency  federal  program  to 
help  young  people  during  depression  years;  but  the  College  also 
employed  an  additional  number  on  work  projects. 

The  College  received  additional  help  for  paving  during  the 
administration  of  Governor  Bibb  Graves.  Each  state  highway  director 
during  the   years   following   1937  assisted  some  in  improving  the 
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campus.  One  local  administrator  and  engineer  who  was  very  generous 
and  helpful  was  W.P.  DeJarnette.  It  was  he  who  built  the  concrete 
apron  in  front  of  Bibb  Graves  Hall  and  the  walk  to  the  training 
school  and  other  walks  around  Kilhy  I  [all. 

The  lake  and  the  golf  course  were  among  earlier  campus 
improvements.  The  landscape  architects  had  designated  the  la 
areas  of  farm  land  just  east  of  the  college  buildings  as  playing  fields. 
These  areas  were  still  being  cultivated  by  share-croppers  in  1(>37. 
Steps  were  taken  immediately  to  develop  and  landscape  these  open 
spaces.  Four  considerations  governed  the  decision  to  develop  the  golf 
course:  it  would  be  a  highly  acceptable  work  project  lor  students;  it 
would  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  area;  it  would  conserve  the 
land;  and,  most  of  all,  it  would  add  an  attractive  sport  lor  students. 
faculty,  and  townspeople.  The  course  was  designed  by  Curren 
Farmer,  and  the  necessary  labor  was  done  by  students.  Not  only  did 
students  do  the  work,  but  some  were  mature  enough  to  take  on 
supervisory  work  in  connection  with  it.  Among  these  was  John  S. 
Scarborough,  who  later  earned  the  Doctor's  Degree  and  became  a 
college  teacher. 

In  the  summer  of  1938  a  crew  of  students  cleared  a  portion  of 
the  ravine  between  the  College  and  the  Baptist  Children's  Home  and 
built  a  small  dam.  The  purpose,  of  course,  was  to  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  campus  by  creating  a  lake  and  to  give  students  part-time 
employment.  This  project  was  a  major  undertaking  for  students.  The 
ravine  was  tight  and  semi-tropical,  and  the  weather  was  very  hot. 

A  short  time  later  I  persuaded  the  County  Highway  Department 
to  rebuild  and  enlarge  the  dam  by  promising  to  finish  the  golf  course, 
water  it  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  pump  at  the  foot  of  the  dam.  and 
give  the  whole  community  access  to  the  golf  course.  Almost  ever) 
potential  golfer  in  the  community  supported  my  request  for 
Highway  Department  help.  The  agreements  were  all  carried  out,  and 
the  Troy  citizens  enjoyed  this  new  facility  until  another  golf  course 
was  built  by  the  Country  Club. 

Simultaneously  with  the  building  of  the  dam  was  the 
continuation  of  the  eastern  end  of  what  later  was  named  Mckinley 
Drive  which  extended  from  Normal  Avenue  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  the  dam  at  that  time.  The  laying  out  of  this  drive  was 
done  by  Floyd  O.  Hartzog,  an  engineer  o\  the  local  highway 
maintenance  staff.  The  whole  of  McKinley  Drive  and  the  lake  were  in 
part  further  developments  of  the  Olmstead  master  plan. 
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Other  Drives 

The  drive  which  leaves  University  Avenue  at  the  College 
entrance  and  runs  past  the  President's  mansion  and  into  East 
Madison  was  built  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  (WPA) 
during  the  period  between  1938  and  1940.  Tom  Ogletree  was  the 
local  supervisor  of  the  WPA  construction. 

The  drive  in  front  of  Shackelford  Hall  was  also  built  by  Mr. 
Ogletree's  crew.  This  was  the  only  drive  built  of  cement  material  and 
that  came  about  in  a  way  which  illustrated  how  we  were  getting 
improvements  in  those  depression  days. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  new  NYA  program  of  work  for 
students  was  set  up.  The  students  referred  to  it  as  RWP  which  means 
Residence  Work  Projects.  Students  were  permitted  to  work  on 
construction  projects  and  earn  more  than  previously  for  NYA  work. 
I  planned  that  these  students  would  build  sidewalks,  and  placed  an 
order  with  the  proper  NYA  official  for  a  car  load  of  cement  to  use  in 
the  sidewalk  construction. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Highway  Department  came  onto  the 
campus  again  and  built  many  sidewalks,  some  under  the  direction  of 
W.P.  DeJarnette referred  to  already. 

After  considerable  delay,  the  car  load  of  cement  arrived.  Since 
it  was  not  now  required  for  sidewalks  and  Mr.  Ogletree  was  ready  to 
begin  on  the  Shackelford  Hall  Drive,  I  diverted  this  material  to  his 
use. 

The  Football  Stadium 

The  account  of  the  construction  of  Memorial  Stadium  is  set 
forth  at  this  point  because  it  is  also  an  item  of  campus  beautification 
and  improvement,  as  well  as  an  important  structure  in  the  list  of 
buildings  between  1937  and  1962.  The  area  selected  was  a  deep,  wild 
ravine  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  golf  course.  Why  it  was  chosen  and 
how  it  was  built  is  a  part  of  the  story. 

A  suitable,  well-equipped  place  to  play  football  was  a  constant 
problem  and  a  subject  of  much  discussion  and  agitation  for  years.  As 
mentioned  elsewhere,  Olmstead  Brothers  set  out  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  larger  campus  for  all  athletic  activities.  The  area  designated  for 
football  was  named  Pace  Field  in  honor  of  the  College  Dean. 
Although  Dean  Pace  had  not  been  a  football  player,  he  gained  a 
reputation  for  being  interested  in  the  sport. 
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Martha  Kern  Rose 

Secretary  to  the  President 
1943-1968 


Frances  Himberg  Ashworth 
Business  Manager,  1944-46 


Boyce  Garrett  Brown 

Coming  to  Troy  State  College  in  1934  as 
Dean  of  Women  and  Director  of 
Shackelford  Hall,  she  served  ten  years.  Her 
contributions  to  the  creative  aspects  of  the 
program  were  very  significant. 


Business  Office  Staff.  1956 

Left  to  right:  Hilda  Griffin,  1  eola  Ingram 
Folmar.  Erman  Lester,  Business  Manager, 
Juanita  Harris.  and  C'la\  Stabler. 
Treasurer. 
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Curren  A.  Fanner 
1935-1955 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
1936-42,  Head  of  Physical  Education  for 
men,  1935-47,  Director  of  bio-social 
curriculum  and  teacher  of  science, 
1947-55. 


J.  Burns  Clements 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
1948-1963 


Aurie  Thagard 
Director  of  Housing  Care 


She  served  in  several  capacities  on  the 
Campus  and  was  responsible  for  many 
shrubbery  plantings  on  the  College 
grounds. 


Melton  Carter 

Melton  Carter,  a  native  of  Pike  County, 
succeeded  to  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
in  1970. 


BEAUTIFICATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CAMPUS 

The  major  campus  Olmstead  plan  envisioned  a  concrete  stadium 
on  Pace  Field,  but  the  kind  and  quality  of  structure  envisioned 
would  have  been  very  expensive.  Alter  consultation  with  the 
landscape  architects,  I  decided  to  change  the  location  for  the  future 
stadium  to  the  steep-sided  ravine  just  to  the  east  of  Pace  Field.  I  he 
Olmstead  representative,  after  looking  over  the  topograpln  of  the 
ravine,  made  us  a  neat  drawing  for  the  proposed  stadium.  Even  then. 
there  were  no  funds  for  a  stadium  and  we  continued  to  play  football 
on  Pace  Field. 

In  the  spring  of  1948  I  suddenly  received  a  proposition  from 
two  prominent  road  contractors  in  Troy,  Joe  Frank  Walters  and  Sam 
Murphree.  Mr.  Walters  proposed  to  shape  the  valley  into  a  football 
Field  by  moving  the  dirt  from  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  filling  in  at 
the  bottom.  This  would  require  moving  thousands  of  cubic  yards  of 
soil.  Mr.  Murphree  proposed  to  build  concrete  stadium  seats  at  cost  if 
the  College  would  pay  the  bill,  estimated  at  $20,000  for  materials 
and  labor.  The  College  people  and  the  town  in  general  were 
supremely  gratefui  to  Mr.  Walters  and  Mr.  Murphree  for  what  turned 
out  to  be  a  most  useful  and  beautiful  addition  to  the  campus. 

Fortunately, I  had  some  building  money  saved  up  from  veterans' 
extra  fees.  I  chose  to  use  this  money  and  accept  the  propositions  of 
these  road  builders.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  get  a  major  building 
project  worth  perhaps  S80,000  for  about  S25,000.  I  was  in  a 
position  to  hand  to  these  builders  the  Olmstead  drawing  which 
enabled  them  to  begin  almost  immediately. 

There  is  more  to  the  story.  Other  items  besides  the  seats  had  to 
be  considered.  In  spite  of  the  free  work  we  were  getting,  the  project 
would  create  a  Financial  strain,  and  others  had  to  be  called  upon  tor 
help. 

Before  the  road  contractors  could  start,  the  ravine  had  to  be 
cleared  of  many  trees,  large  and  small,  and  there  were  no  crews  for 
this  job.  With  some  feeling  of  desperation.  I  visited  the  Director  of 
the  Highway  Department,  Howard  Williams  in  Montgomery,  and 
asked  that  he  permit  the  convicts  at  Camp  Troy  to  clear  out  the 
trees.  To  my  great  relief  he  granted  my  request,  another  gift  o\  labor 
and  machinery  to  the  stadium  project. 

The  Olmstead  drawings  called  for  drainage  pipes  and  sewers  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine  since  there  were  natural  springs  emerging  at 
the  bottom  of  the  great  gully.  Dirt  could  not  be  piled  on  top  o(  these 
springs,  and  the  water  had  to  be  guided  on  its  regular  fall  down  the 
ravine  by  drainage  pipes.  To  meet  this  problem  the  citizens  o\  1  ro\ 
subscribed  around  four  thousands  dollars  to  purchase  the  piping,  and 
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the  contractors  could  handle  the  water  problem  from  that  point 
forward.  At  the  beginning  of  negotiations  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  that  the  City  of  Troy  government  would  provide  lights. 

The  final  task  was  finding  a  way  to  enclose  the  field.  There  was 
no  money  available  for  this  either,  so  the  townspeople  and  the 
College  organized  and  put  on  a  Pioneer  Times  Festival,  a  kind  of 
street  carnival,  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  to  buy  the  wire 
fence.  Several  types  of  fences  were  studied,  but  wire  appeared  to  be 
the  least  expensive.  Something  over  $5,000  was  raised  by  the 
Festival,  and  the  field  was  enclosed. 

The  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  Burns  Clements,  proceeded  to  build  the 
entrance  booth  at  the  gate  with  his  regular  crew.  I  also  requested 
Pearson  and  Tittle,  our  architects,  to  plan  a  press  box  including 
facilities  for  serving  refreshments.  With  the  sketches  in  hand,  Mr. 
Clements  proceeded  in  time  to  build  this  structure.  The  cost  of  the 
press  box  and  facilities  was  born  by  the  operating  budget  of  the 
College  and  amounted  to  about  $2,800.  With  some  additional 
shaping  up  by  the  local  Highway  Department  for  which  the  College 
also  bore  the  expense,  the  stadium  was  ready  for  the  first  game  of 
the  season. 

This,  however,  is  still  not  the  end  of  the  story;  much  work  was 
done  later  from  time  to  time  in  shaping  up  the  field  to  promote 
proper  drainage,  which  was  done  by  the  regional  director  of  the 
Highway  Department,  Tom  Espy.  In  1953  the  field  was  equipped 
with  a  watering  system  and  after  this  equipment  had  been  added, 
much  attention  was  given  to  getting  proper  sod  on  the  field.  In  order 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  sod,  the  use  of  the  field  had  to  be 
limited  to  varsity  games  while  practice  was  done  on  other  fields. 

The  final  major  item,  the  track,  was  added  in  1950.  Again  we 
had  the  cooperation  of  Tom  Espy  of  the  local  Highway  Department 
office.  Although  the  College  paid  for  the  work,  the  cost  was 
minimum. 

On  perusing  this  account,  the  reader  will  see  that  after  1948 
football  fans  had  only  the  football  coach  to  complain  about;  the 
matter  of  the  place  to  play  football  had  been  forever  settled. 

Later  Improvements  of  Great  Importance 

Parking  space  for  automobiles  was  greatly  expanded  between 
1959  and  1961.  This  included  the  area  around  Smith  Hall  and  an 
area  north  of  McCartha  Hall.  It  is  proper  to  record  that  John 
Patterson  was  governor  during  this  period  and  Sam  Englehardt  was 
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State  Highway  Director.  Tom  Espy  was  the  director  of  the  local 
division  and  J.M.  Coker  was  his  assistant.  Because  of  the  building 
program  and  the  continued  increase  in  college  enrollment,  the 
Highway  Department  did  a  larger  amount  of  such  work  than  had 
been  done  before  within  a  single  state  administration.  Fortunately, 
there  was  an  abundance  of  space  available  for  development. 

More  Trees  and  Shrubbery 

There  was  a  continuous  effort  all  through  the  years  to  decorate 

the  campus  in  the  proper  places  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  The 
attractive  shrubbery  around  Memorial  Stadium  was  placed  there  h\ 
Mrs.  Aurie  Thagard  who  at  the  time  had  charge  of  building  care,  but 
also  possessed  excellent  ideas  on  placing  shrubbery.  She  also  placed 
roses  and  other  shrubs  around  the  playground  of  the  Laboratory 
School. 

Curren  Farmer  planted  a  selection  of  trees  on  the  golf  course 
while  he  was  Maintenance  Superintendent.  The  live  oaks  around 
certain  buildings  and  along  McKinley  Drive  were  planted  by  J.  Burns 
Clements  during  1960.  These  are  not  native  to  this  area,  but  were 
selected  for  their  deep  green  color.  These  particular  trees  were 
transplanted  from  the  Cordelle  Farm  at  Iron  City,  Georgia. 

The  Pine  Orchards 

The  pine  groves  to  the  east  of  the  College  and  around 
Henderson  High  School,  and  those  around  the  President's  mansion 
and  Clements  Hall  were  planted  by  Mr.  Clements  during  his  tenure  as 
Maintenance  Superintendent.  Previous  to  these  plantings  the  areas 
were  open  uncultivated  fields.  The  trees  bordering  McKinley  Drive 
were  also  placed  there  by  Mr.  Clements. 

This  brings  campus  beautification  and  improvement  to  1962. 
Although  much  remained  to  be  done,  the  campus  by  that  time  was 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  among  the  state  colleges. 
The  lake,  the  golf  course,  the  pine  groves,  the  planting  o\~  numerous 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  had  made  a  great  contrast  with  appearances 
in  1937.  Added  to  this  were  literally  miles  of  paved  walks,  and  other 
cemented  areas  made  the  contrast  even  greater.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  in  1937  the  College  with  its  three  buildings  was 
sitting  on  a  new  campus  which  a  few  years  before  had  been  a 
spacious  farm  with  woodlands.  The  topography  o\  the  land  lent  itself 
easily  to  development  as  a  college  campus. 
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Chapter  IV 

THE  BUILDING  PROGRAM 

Wright  Hall,  1939-1940 

Although  building  on  the  campus  ceased  temporarily  after  Bibb 
Graves  and  Shackelford  Halls  were  completed  because  there  was  no 
state  money  for  capital  outlay  and  because  it  was  impossible  to 
borrow  enough  money  at  that  time  to  set  up  new  buildings,  the 
United  States  government  began  to  promote  a  program  of  public 
works  to  offset  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  depression  period.  Under 
the  Public  Works  Administration,  I  initiated  the  erection  of  another 
building.  A  number  of  difficulties  had  to  be  met.  The  funds  from 
PWA  had  to  be  matched  by  the  College  to  the  extent  of  forty-five 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  used.  The  decision  as  to  what  building 
was  most  needed  was  explored.  The  prospects  for  increased 
enrollment  at  that  time  were  not  encouraging  enough  to  justify  the 
State  Board  of  Education  borrowing  a  large  amount  of  money  to 
match  the  PWA  funds.  A  small  men's  dormitory  might  have  been 
approved.  My  predecessors  had  envisioned  light  housekeeping 
duplexes  for  married  students  and  others  who  might  have  desired  to 
save  on  living  expenses  in  this  way.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  need  for  additional  classroom  facilities  for  the  newly 
established  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education.  There  was 
no  gymnasium  and  consequently  all  P.E.  activities  had  to  be 
conducted  outdoors.  Our  final  decision  was  to  construct  a  combined 
gymnasium  classroom  building  and  also  to  make  a  beginning  on  the 
light  housekeeping  units.  This  is  why  Troy  State  has  two  duplexes 
between  Smith  and  Clements  Halls  in  which  faculty  members  and 
not  students  have  lived. 

My  decision  was  faulty  in  view  of  future  developments.  All  the 
money  and  more  should  have  been  put  into  the  gymnasium  in  order 
to  make  it  standard  size,  to  provide  seats,  and  possibly  to  provide  an 
indoor  swimming  pool.  But  Wright  Hall  was  built  and  for  a  period  of 
at  least  ten  years  it  gave  relief  to  an  important  new  part  of  the 
teaching  program. 

The  building  also  served  as  headquarters  for  both  the  varsity 
coaching  staff  and  the  physical  education  staff,  and  spare  classrooms 
were  used  by  any  department.  The  first  classes  in  business  education 
were  held  in  this  building  under  our  first  teacher  in  business 
education,    Miss    Elizabeth    Sorbet. 
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Quick-Freeze  and  Storage  Plant,  1941 

During  the  early  1940's  there  was  great  excitement  over  the 
country  concerning  a  new  type  of  food  preservation  plant.  They 
were  referred  to  as  quick-freeze  and  storage  plants. 

The  idea  of  building  one  on  the  campus  appealed  to  us  for 
numerous  reasons.  We  still  needed  work  for  students,  and  we  could 
erect  this  building  with  a  minimum  of  outside  labor.  The  war  had 
started  and  the  keeping  down  of  board  rates  was  a  problem.  The 
dietitian  could  use  the  plant  advantageously  in  buying  hens  at  culling 
time  or  turkeys  when  they  were  plentiful  and  then  freezing  them  in 
large  quantities. 

The  quick-freeze  plant  was  built  mainly  by  students  with  the 
use  of  outside  bricklayers  and  a  small  number  of  skilled  carpenters. 
As  one  of  his  duties  as  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
Curren  Farmer  supervised  its  construction.  The  plant  served  a  very 
useful  function  during  the  war  and  later.  Miss  Martha  Seale.  our 
dietitian  at  that  time, was  fully  capable  of  making  maximum  use  of 
the  new  facility. 

Pace  Hall,  1946-1947 

Pace  Hall,  our  first  men's  dormitory,  was  a  part  of  the  building 
program  of  the  State  immediately  after  the  close  of  World  War  11. 
The  war  period  had  produced  a  type  of  prosperity.  As  previously 
recorded,  a  sales  tax  had  been  levied  during  the  previous 
administration  of  Governor  Bibb  Graves,  and  it  brought  in  money  far 
beyond  the  legislative  appropriations  for  education.  A  large  surplus 
accumulated  during  the  war  in  the  Educational  Trust  Fund  which 
came  to  something  over  sixteen  million  dollars.  When  the  war  ended 
in  the  middle  of  the  term  of  Governor  Chauncey  Sparks,  the 
Governor  insisted  that  this  one  time  money  should  be  spent  for 
permanent  improvements  in  school  and  college  buildings,  not  for 
current  operations.  The  Legislature  went  along  with  the  Governors 
idea. 

The  Legislature  set  up  a  Building  Commission  with  a  technical 
advisor,  and  it  also  set  up  a  minimum  amount  for  each  college,  being 
guided  somewhat  by  what  each  requested.  The  Building  Commission 
was  to  approve  adjustments  where  such  could  be  justified.  Troy 
College  received  an  appropriation  of  SI 00,000  for  a  dormitory  and 
$20,000  for  a  heating  plant.  Because  both  amounts  were  too  small,  1 
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persuaded  the  Building  Commission  to  raise  the  amount  for  the 
dormitory  to  $175,000  and  then  raised  $30,000  by  selling  bonds  to 
build  Pace  Hall. 

By  this  time,  all  agreed  that  this  need  was  crucial;  men  were 
coming  to  the  campus  in  larger  numbers  because  the  war  had  ended. 
Later  I  realized  that  enrollment  would  have  justified  a  bond  issue  of 
$200,000  to  add  to  the  State  money.  But  the  Governor  was 
conservative  about  going  into  debt.  Besides  that,  too  much 
willingness  on  my  part  to  borrow  money  would,  I  thought, 
encourage  the  Building  Commission  to  deny  my  request  for 
additional  funds. 

The  Heating  Plant,  1947 

The  new  dormitory  would  require  additional  heating  capacity. 
The  original  Olmstead  plans  presumed  a  central  heating  plant  in  due 
time.  Our  heating  plant,  considered  temporary,  was  located  in  the 
basement  of  Shackelford  Hall,  and  the  above  appropriation  of 
$20,000  would  not  build  a  central  heating  plant.  My  only  suggestion 
was  that  we  build  a  furnace  for  Kilby  Hall  and  thereby  relieve  the  old 
furnace.  At  this  point,  the  value  of  a  technical  advisor  was 
demonstrated.  Dr.  John  Gallilee,  the  technician  for  the  Building 
Commission,  disapproved  my  suggestion  and  advised  that  we  go  back 
to  the  Building  Commission  for  $90,000  for  a  central  heating  plant. 
Only  $86,400  was  granted,  making  it  necessary  for  the  College  to 
add  the  remainder,  and  eventually  more,  in  order  to  finish  the  plant. 
Removing  the  plant  from  beneath  Shackelford  Hall  was  one  of  the 
wisest  building  moves  made  in  the  history  of  the  College.  Credit  must 
go  to  the  technical  advisor  who  was  held  in  high  regard  by  the 
Commission. 

McCartha  Hall,  1949 

Money  for  capital  outlay  was  still  available  in  the  administration 
of  Governor  James  Folsom,  1946-1950.  The  Legislature  set  up 
$100,000  for  a  library.  The  College  library  was  at  that  time  in  Bibb 
Graves  Hall  and  confined  to  the  equivalent  of  three  classrooms  with 
partitions  removed.  From  the  beginning  these  quarters  had  been 
considered  temporary. 

Again  the  money  allocated  for  a  project  was  inadequate  for  the 
kind  of  building  the  librarian,  Thelma  Cates  Mershon,  and  I  had  in 
mind  at  the  time.  We  wanted  a  library  surrounded  by  reading  rooms 
to   which   teachers  could  conduct  an  entire  class  of  students  for 
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supervised  reading  and  study.  Necessary  books  for  each  occasion 
would  be  carted  into  the  reading  rooms.  Such  a  structure  would  have 
been  an  adaptation  to  the  kind  of  instructional  program  we  were 
promoting,  especially  with  freshmen  and  sophomores.  The  idea  was 
abandoned  because  the  need  for  regular  classrooms  had  increased 
greatly.  In  fact,  the  architects  modified  the  original  plans  and  by 
excavating  a  hillside  provided  the  basement  rooms.  These  plus  other 
rooms  became  quarters  for  the  Art  Department. 

I  must  follow  through  on  the  efforts  to  procure  adequate  funds. 
First,  I  tried  to  persuade  our  representatives  to  get  the  appropriation 
of  $100,000  increased.  As  was  the  case  in  the  previous 
administration,  the  Building  Commission  had  power  to  supplement 
the  amount  the  legislature  had  set  up.  I  began  to  interview  each  of 
those  individually.  After  the  Legislature  adjourned.  I  visited  most  of 
the  Commissioners  at  their  home  offices.  On  these  visits  I  was 
accompanied  by  Max  Shirley,  a  Representative  from  Pike  County; 
Edward  S.  Carothers,  our  public  relations  man;  Alfred  Vaughn,  a 
citizen  of  Troy;  and  Frank  Anderson,  a  banker  and  citizen  of  Troy. 

The  Commission  finally  voted  the  College  $50,000  more  for  the 
library.  This  was  still  not  enough,  but  the  lift  made  it  possible  to 
proceed  with  the  building.  To  supplement  the  SI  50,000,  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  at  my  request,  sold  $84,000  worth  of  revenue 
bonds.  The  building  itself  cost  $234,400  unequipped.  Later,  the 
equipment  costing  $25,000  was  financed  from  current  operations. 

Cowart  and  Eldridge  Halls,  1950 

Housing  for  men  students  rapidly  became  a  problem  after  the 
end  of  the  war  in  1945,  because  Pace  Hall,  completed  immediately 
after  the  war  ended,  was  too  small.  Temporary  housing  in  "the 
Barracks"  for  both  single  and  married  men,  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  gave  great  relief  but  not  enough. 

Besides  a  need  for  rooms,  there  was  a  shortage  of  dining 
facilities,  so  temporary  arrangements  were  made  at  Shackelford  Hall 
dining  room  with  the  addition  of  another  barracks-like  extension 
The  patience  of  students  with  all  these  frustrations  and 
inconveniences  should  be  recorded  as  highly  commendable.  The 
returning  soldiers  were  eager  enough  for  an  education  to  put  up  with 
many  inconveniences. 

Under  these  conditions,  I  decided  that  a  new  dormitory  for 
men,  and  if  possible  a  new  dining  hall,  must  be  built  somehow.  No 
State  funds  were  available.  For  some  time,  we  had  been  setting  aside 
fees  paid  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  World  War  II  veterans  with  the 
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idea  of  using  the  money  for  buildings.  At  their  highest  levels,  these 
fees  were  four  dollars  per  credit  hour  per  quarter.  A  veteran  carrying 
twenty,  credit  hours  would  pay  $80  a  quarter  or  $240  for  a  nine 
months  session.  This  fee  was  in  addition  to  regular  college  fees  paid 
by  non-veteran  students.  Since  the  veteran  enrollment  ran  about  four 
hundred  per  quarter,  the  income  from  this  source  was  substantial. 

The  records  reveal  that  we  had  accumulated  about  $180,000 
which  I  now  proposed  to  use  for  the  dormitory  and  possibly  a  dining 
hall.  The  architects  were  asked  to  plan  a  dormitory  and  a  dining 
room.  The  State  Board  of  Education  was  requested  to  sell  for  us 
$150,000  in  bonds,  thereby  making  available  $279,000.  The 
contractors  were  asked  to  bid  on  the  dormitory  and  the  dining  hall 
separately  and  also  as  combined  projects.  I  was  not  certain  that  there 
would  be  money  for  both  at  this  time.  The  bidding  was  low  enough 
to  build  both.  They  were  completed  in  1951,  just  as  the  Korean  War 
was  coming  on. 

As  a  part  of  the  record  of  our  thinking  during  these  years,  it 
should  be  added  that  both  Pace  Hall  and  Cowart  Hall  were 
envisioned  as  future  women's  dormitories  to  be  occupied  only 
temporarily  by  men.  History  proves  this  to  have  been  good  planning. 

Temporary  Housing  Following  World  War  II 

Housing  for  both  single  and  married  students  continued  to  be 
an  acute  problem  following  the  end  of  the  war.  Veterans  were 
returning  in  far  larger  numbers  than  the  College  was  prepared  to 
house.  Many  temporary  and  often  inconvenient  housing 
arrangements  were  made. 

Since  this  was  a  problem  at  all  the  colleges,  the  Federal 
Government  through  its  Community  Facilities  Agency  undertook  to 
relieve  the  situation  by  moving  abandoned  housing  from  the  Army 
camps.  The  first  relief  came  in  the  form  of  twenty  trailers  which 
were  set  up  where  the  tennis  courts  were  later  built. 

I  also  placed  a  request  for  forty-six  barracks  buildings  for 
veterans  only.  The  Federal  Government  financed  the  transfer  and 
setting  up  of  these  structures.  The  contractor  employed  to  do  this 
work  was  Algenon  Blair  of  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Although  referred 
to  as  temporary,  these  barracks  were  still  being  occupied  by  students 
more  than  twenty  years  afterwards.  The  trailers  soon  wore  out  and 
collapsed.  As  times  became  more  prosperous  after  the  war,  students 
began  to  bring  their  own  trailers  to  the  housing  area. 
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Archie  Barron 


O.W.  Bickel 


Beginning  his  connection  with  the  College 
about  1936,  he  was  on  the  maintenance 
staff  as  electrician  until  his  death  in  1963. 
He  served  a  short  time  as  Superintendent 
of  Buildings  and  Grounds  in  1949. 


Succeeding  J.B.  Clements  as 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
he  remained  in  that  position  until  1969. 
He  was  succeeded  by  a  Pike  County- 
native,  Melton  Carter. 
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Leaders  in  Research  Project  on  Underchosen  Child,  1960 
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Alumni  Hall,  1965 


Charles  Bunyan  Smith  Hall,  1962 
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The  Student  Center,  1954 

As  the  enrollment  began  to  grow  again  alter  the  Korean  War 
ended,  there  was  an  increasing  demand  from  students  tor  sonic  kind 
of  recreation  center. 

The  idea  emerged  that  the  College  might  take  one  of  the  large 
barracks  and  convert  it  into  a  students1  recreation  hall.  The  only 
center  at  the  time  was  two  basement  rooms  in  Bibb  Graves  Hall, 
which  served  as  a  book  and  supply  store  and  was  also  equipped  to 
serve  drinks  and  sandwiches.  This  small  place  was  the  only  social 
center  for  the  College  as  a  whole.  There  was  a  real  need  for  a  larger 

place. 

I  began  in  1953  on  plans  for  a  building  group  consisting  of  a 
student  center,  an  auditorium,  and  rooms  for  dramatics  and  for 
choir,  band,  and  piano  practice.  The  small  colleges  received  $75,000 
each  for  building  during  the  Gordon  Persons  administration. 
1951-1955.  This  amount  was  not  sufficient  to  finance  any  major 
project.  I  considered  building  a  President's  home  since  Troy  was  the 
only  college  that  did  not  have  one.  After  only  brief  consideration.  I 
abandoned  this  idea;  the  account  of  when  and  how  this  was  done 
comes  later.  I  decided  to  supplement  the  $75,000  with  a  bond  issue 
of  $75,000  and  with  our  own  accumulated  capital  funds  build  a 
student  center.  The  bond  issue  should  have  been  for  twice  the 
amount  in  order  to  construct  a  more  commodious  building.  The 
bonds  sold  for  a  rate  of  interest  less  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  A 
larger  building  would  have  been  easy  to  finance. 

It  was  envisioned  that  this  building  would  accomodate  all  the 
main  student  activities  and  services.  The  small  rooms  upstairs  were 
intended  for  student  organization  meeting  rooms,  such  as  Kappa 
Delta  Pi.  The  Gladstone  and  Calhoun  Literary  Societies  on  the  old 
campus  in  my  student  days  had  two  very  attractive  rooms  for  their 
exclusive  use;  I  meant  for  our  more  numerous  organizations  each  to 
have  similar  arrangement.  This  did  not  work  out,  although  the 
Tropolitan  found  a  place  there.  Other  rooms  became  offices  for 
faculty,  and  small  classrooms. 

Other  service  areas,  however,  did  get  into  proper  use.  A  small 
auditorium  was  provided  for  student  meetings  and  play  practice:  a 
small  faculty  lounge  with  kitchenette  functioned  well  for  contacts 
between  students  and  faculty.  There  were  offices  for  guidance 
personnel  and  a  director.  And  it  was  a  great  relief  to  shift 
sandwiches,  soft  drinks,  and  midday  snacks,  as  well  as  the  bookstore 
and  post  office  from  the  old  "canteen"  in  Bibb  Graves  Hall  to  these 
new  quarters. 
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As  a  matter  of  history  it  can  be  added  that  Troy's  Student 
Center  was  the  first  one  built  among  the  colleges  of  the  State  other 
than  the  one  at  the  University  of  Alabama  and  Auburn  University. 
Other  smaller  colleges  soon  followed  us  and  began  to  build  student 
centers. 

Another  boiler  was  added  to  the  central  heating  plant  as  a 
consequence  of  adding  the  Student  Center.  The  later  construction  of 
the  two  additional  units  of  the  group  will  be  related  at  the  proper 
place  in  this  story. 

Dill  Hall,  1958-1959 

Increasing  enrollment  following  the  Korean  War  caused  another 
crisis  in  housing.  No  capital  outlay  funds  had  been  made  available  by 
the  State,  although  operative  funds  had  been  increased,  as  will  be 
shown  in  another  place. 

Up  to  this  time,  I  had  not  utilized  Federal  loans  for  building 
purposes;  I  had  sold  bonds  to  private  investors.  Furthermore, 
previous  buildings  had  not  been  built  entirely  with  money  borrowed 
by  the  College.  I  believed  that  building  a  dormitory  in  this  way 
would  require  a  room  rental  too  high  for  our  students  to  pay.  Other 
major  housing  projects  had  been  built  by  matching  borrowed  money 
with  accumulated  College  funds,  or  as  in  the  case  of  the  Student 
Center  with  both  State  building  funds  and  accumulated  College 
funds. 

I  was  now  faced  with  the  decision  of  whether  or  not  to  build  a 
large  dormitory  for  men  and  finance  it  entirely  with  money 
borrowed  by  the  College.  A  dormitory  of  100  rooms  was  estimated 
to  cost  around  $400,000.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  project,  I 
decided  to  approach  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  which  made 
loans  for  college  housing.  The  authority  willingly  set  aside  S400.000 
for  a  loan  on  a  men's  dormitory.  When  plans  were  made  and  bids 
called  for,  the  cost  came  down  to  S3 73,000.  The  building  was  ready 
for  occupancy  in  the  fall  of  1959.  This  building  was  the  first  one 
financed  by  means  of  a  Federal  housing  loan.  It  was  named  in  honor 
of  the  first  president  of  the  College,  Joseph  Macon  Dill. 

Pace  Hall  Annexes,  1960 

After  the  completion  of  Dill  Hall,  I  began  to  consider  more 
adequate     housing     for    married    students.     Forty-six     temporary 
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apartments  had  been  built  immediately   following  1945  for  married 

veterans,  as  heretofore  recorded.  Up  to  1960,  these  were  the  onl> 
housing  facilities  for  married  students  owned  by  the  College. 

In  1960  an  application  was  made  to  the  Federal  Housing 
Authority  for  $235,000  as  a  loan  to  build  thirty  apartments  tor 
married  students.  The  apartments,  of  course,  were  to  be  amortized 
with  rental  charged  the  students.  The  College  figured  this  could  be 
done  with  a  rental  of  S38  per  month.  In  negotiating  with  the  1  HA 
finance  man,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  housing  under 
consideration  could  not  be  amortized  at  our  figure  of  $38  per 
month.  We  were  advised  that  we  would  have  to  charge  $60  per 
month  or  more. 

This  information  led  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  project.  In  fact. 
the  FHA  advised  against  the  building  for  married  undergraduate 
students.  The  project,  as  already  noted,  would  hold  only  thirty 
couples,  all  of  whom  would  not  be  students.  Building  and  equipment 
would  approach  $300,000,  which  was  a  high  figure  for  a  very  small 
group  of  students. 

Permission  was  granted  to  switch  from  a  housing  unit  for 
married  couples  to  dormitory  space  for  single  men.  I  decided  to  add 
several  rooms  to  Pace  Hall  for  men.  These  rooms  would  house  140 
students  at  two  students  per  room  and  would  be  easily  financed.  The 
result  was  the  addition  of  the  east  and  west  wings  of  Pace  Hall  along 
with  some  other  improvements  in  and  around  the  Hall.  Married 
students  continued  to  use  the  old  apartments  or  make  private 
arrangements  in  town. 

The  Science  Building,  1960-1961 

The  Science  building,  McCall  Hall,  was  built  from  our  part  of 
the  funds  received  from  the  $100,000,000  bond  issue  during  the 
John  Patterson  administration.  The  cost  was  $472,000.  Qassroom 
space  was  very  badly  needed.  While  student  housing  could  be  built 
with  borrowed  money  and  the  debt  liquidated  from  rentals. 
classrooms  had  to  be  built  with  cash  as  much  as  possible. 

It  should  be  recorded  that  the  Science  building  and  three  other 
units  to  be  described  were  the  only  structures  built  entirely  with 
State  money  without  contribution  from  College  funds.  The  building 
was  named  for  Charles  Roderick  McCall,  one  of  the  great  teachers 
connected  with  the  Institution  in  its  formative  years.  I  never  knew 
him  personally,  but  since  he  was  mentioned  to  me  over  and  over  as 
one  of  the  immortals,  I  added  his  name  to  the  list  of  other  teachers 
for  whom  buildings  were  being  named. 
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The  Auditorium  and  Music  Hall,  1960-1961 

Perhaps  something  should  be  said  about  the  place  of  music  in 
the  curriculum  of  this  particular  College.  Music  and  drawing  or  art  as 
part  of  the  curriculum  go  back  to  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools,  the  first  having  been  set  up  in  1839  in  Massachusetts.  Horace 
Mann  and  others  held  the  idea  that  singing  and  drawing  should  be  a 
part  of  the  training  of  every  teacher  of  children.  This  practice  was 
continued  in  all  the  normal  schools  of  the  country  as  long  as  they 
operated.  When  I  entered  the  Normal  School  at  Troy  in  1913,  all 
students  who  planned  to  teach  were  required  to  study  singing  and 
drawing.  When  the  Normal  School  became  a  four  year  Teachers 
College,  service  departments  of  music  and  art  were  provided  for  the 
prospective  elementary  teachers.  Since  the  College  trained  only 
elementary  teachers  after  1930,  all  except  special  students  were 
required  to  take  these  subjects. 

The  expansion  of  the  general  education  curriculum  to  include 
music  and  art  which  will  be  described  elsewhere,  the  creation  of  an 
instrumental  band  and  all  college  choirs,  the  expansion  of  private 
lessons  in  piano  and  voice,  all  combined  to  develop  a  requirement  for 
a  building.  Dramatics  had  been  introduced  in  1937  and  expanded 
later  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  curriculum.  Much  of  the  music  work 
was  done  in  temporary  structures.  Plays  and  the  all  college  musical 
public  programs  were  staged  in  the  small  auditorium  in  Kilby  Hall. 
As  the  school  expanded  after  1945,  Kilby  Hall,  which  never  was 
adequate,  became  too  small  for  any  of  these  performances;  in  fact, 
too  small  even  for  graduation  exercises.  As  early  as  1957,  I 
envisioned  relief  for  all  these  situations  and  projected  plans  for  an 
auditorium  with  a  large  wing  attached  for  all  the  musical  activities  as 
well  as  space  facilities  for  dramatics.  Included  in  the  group  was  the 
Student  Center.  All  this  I  had  hoped  for  during  Governor  Gordon 
Persons'  term,  1951-1955.  The  revenue  bill  intended  to  provide 
building  funds  for  colleges  and  public  schools  failed  to  pass. 

My  account  to  this  point  will  show  that  buildings  on  the 
campus  before  1960  were  financed  with  large  contributions  from 
college  funds.  Not  until  the  State  bond  issue  of  $100,000,000  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  John  Patterson  did  the  College  get 
significant  building  funds  from  the  State.  With  this  we  built  the 
science  building,  already  described;  and  we  moved  ahead  with  the 
other  two  units  in  the  group  projected  in  1954,  namely,  the  music 
hall  and  the  auditorium.  These,  with  the  Student  Center,  were  called 
Smith  Hall. 
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The  New  Gymnasium 

The  new  gymnasium,  later  named  Sartain  Hall,  was  the  largest 

project  initiated  on  the  campus  during  the  term  of  Governor  John 
Patterson.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  $585,000  of  which 
$1  50,000  was  raised  by  the  College. 

Although  referred  to  as  a  gymnasium,  this  structure  is  much 
more  than  a  gymnasium.  As  recorded  elsewhere,  the  College  earned  a 
comprehensive  program  of  physical  education  and  health  tor  its 
students  as  well  as  the  curriculum  to  prepare  teachers  tor  such 
programs  in  the  public  schools.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
provide  classrooms  and  office  space  for  a  rather  large  teaching  staff 
for  this  program  as  well  as  for  intramural  and  varsity  sports  tor  an 
increasing  college  enrollment.  After  studying  the  possibilities  of 
enlarging  Wright  Hall  which  had  always  been  too  small,  it  was 
decided  to  construct  a  new  building  in  a  proper  location. 

The  President's  Home 

My  predecessors  had  owned  their  own  homes,  and  so  had  the 
presidents  of  the  other  teachers  colleges.  My  circumstances  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  purchase  a  home  immediately  when  I  came  to 
Troy.  As  the  years  went  by,  the  building  of  a  mansion  for  the 
president  was  regularly  deferred.  The  depression  was  on  and  building 
money  was  not  available.  When  money  did  become  available  tor 
capital  outlay,  other  college  buildings  were  given  priority.  When  the 
$100,000,000  was  made  available  for  school  buildings.  1  decided  that 
the  opportunity  had  come  to  build  a  house  for  the  president.  By  this 
time,  every  other  state  college  as  well  as  the  private  colleges  had 
president's  homes;  only  the  Troy  College  was  without  one.  Besides 
this,  a  president's  home  is  not  strictly  for  the  head  of  the 
institution's  personal  comfort;  it  serves  many  purposes  within  the 
on-going  activities  of  a  college.  So  a  residence  was  listed  as  a  part  of 
the  building  program  for  1961-1962. 

A  Central  Maintenance  Headquarters  Building 

As  the  College  had  grown,  the  maintenance  burden  had 
increased  greatly.  Temporary  buildings  had  been  used  as 
headquarters,  offices,  and  supply  rooms.  Our  maintenance  chief,  J. 
Burns  Clements,  urged  the  construction  o\'  this  building.  I  ack  o\ 
funds  limited  the  size  of  this  addition  and  diverted  us  from  using  the 
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brick  pattern  of  other  buildings.  At  the  same  time,  the  storage  space 
for  the  dietition  had  to  be  expanded,  thereby  putting  still  greater 
pressure  on  funds. 

Other  Buildings  Projected  in  1961 

Two  other  buildings  were  initiated  before  I  left  office,  but  were 
carried  forward  and  completed  by  my  successor,  Frank  R.  Stewart, 
during  1962.  These  were  an  addition  to  the  dining  hall  at  a  cost  to 
the  College  of  $170,000,  and  a  woman's  dormitory,  later  named 
Gardner  Hall,  at  a  cost  of  $331,000,  financed  by  a  bond  issue  against 
room  rental. 

Some  Smaller  Improvements  of  Great  Importance 

Parking  space  for  automobiles  was  greatly  expanded  between 
1959  and  1961.  This  included  the  area  around  Smith  Hall  and  the 
area  north  of  McCartha  Hall.  As  with  most  projects  of  this  kind 
through  the  years,  this  work  was  done  by  the  AJabama  Highway 
Department  at  its  own  expense.  The  local  supervisor,  Thomas  H. 
Espy,  whose  headquarters  were  in  Troy,  was  responsible  for  such 
projects  along  with  his  assistant  James  M.  Coker.  Both  of  these  men 
through  a  number  of  years  were  helpful  to  the  College  in  the 
development  of  the  campus.  Fortunately,  an  abundance  of  space 
made  it  possible  for  adequate  parking  areas  to  be  developed  on  the 
campus. 

In  summary,  there  were  twenty-four  buildings  finished  or 
initiated  between  1937  and  1962.  This  number  would  include  small 
units,  such  as  the  heating  plant,  the  observatory,  and  the 
maintenance  headquarters,  as  well  as  large  structures.  The  number 
does  not  include  scores  of  temporary  housing  units  from  the  army 
camps  and  from  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  most  of  which  are 
still  in  use  more  than  twenty  years  after  they  were  set  up. 

Reference  to  the  list  of  buildings  in  the  Appendix  will  reveal  the 
approximate  total  cost  of  the  twenty-four  structures  without 
equipment.  As  to  cost,  it  should  be  added  that  temporary  buildings, 
although  moved  to  the  campus  and  set  up  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
were  equipped  with  the  necessary  furniture  by  the  College.  This 
expense  as  well  as  many  other  College  expenditures  for  equipping 
new  buildings  is  not  recorded. 
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STUDENT  RECRUITMENT  AND  ENROLLMENT 

Many  factors  have  entered  into  the  recruitment  and  enrollment 
of  students  at  the  Troy  College  from  the  beginning  in  1887.  Among 
these  has  been  the  level  of  income  of  the  people  coupled  with  the 
level  of  zeal  for  education.  Other  factors  have  been  State  policies 
from  time  to  time  covering  the  certification  of  teachers,  the 
curriculum,  economic  cycles  and  war,  student  aid  in  the  form  ol 
scholarships,  loans,  and  student  employment. 

Wealth  and  Poverty  Influence  Enrollment 

Alabama  has  always  been  low  in  per  capita  income  among 
American  states.  Southeast  Alabama,  where  Troy  State  College  is 
located,  has  been  one  of  the  poorest  regions.  At  the  time  of  World 
War  II,  more  than  one-half  of  the  farmers  in  the  Troy  territory  were 
share  croppers.  In  1940  the  per  capita  annual  income  of  the  State 
was  S282.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  figure  for  the  southeastern 
counties  was  less  than  the  State  average.  Families  with  less  than 
$1400  per  year  income  do  not  send  their  children  to  college  in  large 
numbers.  Half  the  families  in  the  service  territory  would  have  been 
below  this  figure.  Poverty  has  been  the  main  depressing  factor 
through  the  years,  but  this  began  to  lift  after  World  War  II. 

State  Policy  and  Recruitment 

Established  to  educate  personnel  for  public  schools,  Tro\ 
College  has  also  from  the  beginning  provided  programs  for  students 
not  planning  to  enter  teaching.  The  very  first  year,  1887-1888.  48 
out  of  128  students  enrolled  were  non-normal.  For  local  people,  and 
for  many  who  lived  farther  away,  the  Normal  School  served  as  a 
general  college  through  the  equivalent  of  two  college  years.  This 
policy,  therefore,  was  a  factor  in  the  recruitment  of  students;  it 
added  to  the  enrollment.  The  Institution,  like  normal  schools 
everywhere,  accepted  students  who  lacked  as  main  as  three  years  m 
completing  requirements  for  high  school  graduation.  At  times  there 
was  a  subfreshman  class,  a  freshman  class,  and  a  sophomore  class. 
none  of  the  students  having  finished  high  school.  The  community  of 
Troy  depended  on  the  Normal  School  for  high  school  education  and 
stopped  its  curriculum  at  the  eighth  grade.  This  large  proportion  o( 
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students  seeking  secondary  education  also  served  to  increase  the 
enrollment.  Only  the  work  required  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  of 
the  Normal  School  was  regarded  by  universities  as  college  level. 

Certification  Policy  and  Enrollment 

The  practice  of  waiving  tuition  for  students  who  signed  the 
pledge  to  teach  in  Alabama  schools  after  graduation  and  the  earlier 
practice  of  granting  a  certificate  to  teach  after  graduation  without 
taking  the  State  Board  Examination  also  encouraged  enrollment. 
This  latter  practice  was  suspended  in  1900  but  was  resumed  in  1915. 
All  these  early  policies  had  some  effect  on  registration. 

I  recall  distinctly  when  I  was  a  student  in  1915-1916  that 
several  students  who  had  received  diplomas  in  1914  returned  to 
graduate  a  second  time  in  order  to  avoid  the  State  Board 
examination  for  a  certificate.  Eventually  plans  were  worked  out  by 
the  certification  division  of  the  Alabama  Department  of  Education 
to  award  certificates  for  different  academic  levels  in  the  curriculum. 
State  Board  examinations  were  still  available  three  times  a  year,  but 
many  prospective  teachers  preferred  to  acquire  the  license  by 
graduating  from  a  normal  school. 

The  positive  effect  of  the  above  policy  on  enrollment  was 
dramatically  exemplified  during  and  after  World  War  I.  When 
prosperous  times  came  following  the  war,  many  teachers  left  the 
schools  to  enter  other  fields,  thereby  leaving  a  great  shortage  of 
teachers.  To  keep  the  schools  going,  a  short  term  certificate  was 
offered  to  any  high  school  graduate  who  would  complete  a  three 
month  course  at  a  normal  school.  This  caused  a  great  rush  of  high 
school  graduates  to  the  campuses.  Dr.  Shackelford  records  that  in 
1924-1925  the  enrollment  reached  a  record  level  of  1324,  thereby 
furnishing  a  striking  example  of  how  State  policy  can  affect 
enrollment. 

In  1935  the  rule  was  restored  requiring  two  years  of  college 
training  before  a  certificate  could  be  issued.  The  effect  of  this  was 
being  felt  when  I  came  to  Troy  as  president  in  1937.  Many  high 
school  graduates  chose  not  to  come  since  they  could  not  earn  a 
certificate  in  one  year.  The  previous  announcement  that  the  rule 
would  be  restored  in  1935  had  stimulated  attendance  the  previous 
year  by  students  who  wanted  to  get  their  one  year  certificates  before 
the  rule  became  operative  again.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  regulations  and  policies  affect  enrollment 
negatively  as  well  as  positively. 
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On  the  other  hand,  some  sincere  policies  had  an  effect  on  the 
attractiveness  of  the  school  for  students  not  preparing  to  teach.  I 
shall  cite  two  examples  of  such  regulations  having  to  do  with  the 
curriculum  and  the  granting  of  degrees. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  not  the  College  Administration. 
started  a  move  in  1914  to  confine  the  school  to  training  teachers  tor 
the  rural  schools.  This  policy  was  sincere  and  supposedly  realistic. 
since  the  rural  schools  were  growing  rapidly  and  needed  properly 
trained  teachers.  A  few  advanced  courses  in  mathematics  and  science 
were  removed  and  some  courses  gradually  moved  upward.  The  school 
continued,  however,  to  grant  two  kinds  of  diplomas. 

The  policy  of  confining  the  program  to  training  teachers  for 
rural  schools  was  continued  when  the  Normal  School  became  a  four 
year  college  in  1929;  and  it  went  even  farther  in  limiting  the  College 
to  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  and  granting  only  the  B.S. 
degree  in  education.  Two  groups  were  discouraged  by  this  policy: 
those  who  desired  to  teach  in  high  school  and  those  who  wanted  to 
earn  a  non-teaching  degree. 

Recruitment  and  Enrollment  After  1937 

It  was  necessary  to  reach  back  to  some  extent  into  the  times 
preceding  my  arrival  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  picture  of 
problems  of  recruitment  and  enrollment  following  1937.  State 
policy,  as  well  as  the  depression  and  poverty  in  general,  continued  to 
influence  positively  and  negatively  the  number  of  students  Troy 
enrolled. 

Old  Institutional  Agreements  Modified 

During  the  administration  of  Dr.  Albert  Collins  as  State 
Superintendent  of  Education,  the  presidents  of  the  teachers  colleges 
submitted  arguments  that  these  colleges  should  be  permitted  to 
prepare  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  in  certain  fields.  Since 
this  change  would  break  solemn  agreements  reached  years  earlier 
with  other  colleges,  the  Superintendent  was  reluctant  to  recommend 
it  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Some  agreements  allocating  teacher  training  programs  go  as  far 
back,  as  1919.  As  we  have  seen,  the  teachers  colleges  were  confined 
entirely  to  the  elementary  field.  It  had  been  agreed  that  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  would  limit  its  program  largely  to  preparing 
vocational    teachers    for   high   schools;   the   University  of  Alabama 
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would  prepare  teachers  for  high  schools  in  non-vocational  fields  and 
offer  the  last  two  years  for  elementary  teachers.  Alabama  College, 
because  that  school  was  designed  from  its  foundation  to  prepare 
women  for  careers,  was  allowed  to  prepare  Home  Economics 
teachers  under  the  Federal  program,  and  other  high  school  teachers 
as  well.  The  law  establishing  the  College  also  very  logically  permitted 
this  college  to  train  elementary  teachers. 

The  move  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  college  presidents  to  break 
away  from  these  arrangements  and  begin  the  preparation  of  junior 
and  senior  high  school  teachers  in  non-vocational  fields  was  a  bold 
gesture  and  almost  equivalent  to  a  rebellion.  The  State  Board  of 
Education,  however,  readily  agreed  and  passed  the  following 
resolution  on  October  13,  1939: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  certification  regulations 
be  applied  to  the  state  teachers  colleges  of  Alabama  in  the 
same  way  as  they  are  applied  to  the  other  institutions 
training  teachers  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  Alabama,  determined  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education. 

At  that  particular  time,  World  War  II  was  approaching,  thereby 
heading  off  any  increase  in  male  attendance  which  had  been 
expected  when  permission  was  granted  to  train  high  school  teachers. 

As  a  resume,  here  are  some  cumulative  enrollments  for  certain 
significant  periods  previous  to  World  War  II: 


1929-1930 

467 

1932-1933 

338 

1935-1936 

770 

1930-1931 

406 

1933-1934 

290 

1936-1937 

516 

1931-1932 

336 

1934-1935 

609 

1937-1938 

526 

The  effects  of  the  depression  are  clearly  revealed  in  these  figures 
and  also  State  policy.  The  Culver  Act  extended  all  certificates  by  law 
without  compliance  with  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  This  naturally  reduced  enrollments  during  the  operation 
of  the  act.  The  small  scholarships  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  stimulated  freshman  registration  to  some  extent. 


World  War  II  and  Enrollment 

The  regular  session  of  1940-1941,  the  year  the  United  States 
was  drawn  into  World  War  II,  the  cumulative  registration  was  529. 
The  last  full  year  preceding  the  war  616  were  listed  on  the  books. 
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Airplane  View  of  the  College,  1969 


Memorial  Stadium.  I  94S 


4.-! 


Lucille  Garrett,  Dean  of  Students,  1952 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bashinsky 


She  was  a  friend  of  the  Troy  College  for 
many  years  and  founder  of  the  U.D.C. 
Scholarship  program  for  colleges  and 
universities  in  Alabama. 


Kappa  Delta  Pi,  1961 

Seated:  Edith  Hughes,  Historian;  Anne  Curtis,  Secretary;  Sue  Morrow,  Vice-President;  Alice 
Smith,  President;  Marilyn  Clark,  Treasurer;  Dr.  R.H.  Ervin,  Sponsor.  Standing:  Eloise 
Rogers;  Pat  Smith;  Jimmy  Lumley ;  Charlene  Foster;  Sonja  Barton;  Frances  Barlow;  Virginia 
Rodgers;  Janice  Bottoms;  Shirley  Riggs;  Madolyn  Clipson;  Walter  Ray  Rogers. 
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The  full  effect  of  the  war  began  in  1942-1943  when  the 
registration  was  197  during  regular  session.  The  most  significant 
effects  are  shown  in  the  first  quarter  enrollments.  These  run  as 
follows  through  the  main  war  years: 


1941-401 

1944-137 

1 942-- 168 

1945-134 

1943-119 

Summer  Quarter  enrollments  were  better: 

1942-328 

1944-360 

1943-280 

1945-304 

I  must  record  that  in  spite  of  the  fewer  than   200  students,  the 
morale  of  the  school  continued  to  be  excellent;  good  work  was  done. 

The  GI  Bill  And  The  Post-War  Period 

The  war  in  Europe  ended  May  7,  1945.  and  in  Japan  on 
September  2,  1945.  The  Service  Men's  Readjustment  Act  was  passed 
by  the  78th  Congress  and  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  June  22. 
1944.  I  had  not  expected  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  and,  in  fact,  I 
looked  forward  to  its  operation  with  some  apprehension.  I  thought 
that  its  generous  provisions  would  encourage  many  ex-soldiers  to 
place  themselves  on  college  campuses  mainly  for  the  income, 
although  I  was  sure  it  would  help  many  earnest  students  to  finish 
their  schooling. 

The  first  and  most  conscientous  students  to  appear  on  the 
campus  were  those  whose  education  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
war.  The  number  increased  steadily  until  the  Korean  War  started  in 
1952.  The  first  jolt  to  the  College  was  the  calling  out  of  the  National 
Guard  for  the  Korean  War.  Many  male  students  belonged  to  this 
organization  in  order  to  aid  themselves  financially  in  college.  The 
Korean  episode  on  the  other  hand  qualified  more  men  for  financial 
support  under  the  GI  Bill  and  sent  more  of  them  to  college  in  the 
1950's. 

Here  are  some  samplings  of  the  sum  total  enrollments  for 
certain  years  during  this  period: 

1948-1068  1953-1016 

1949-1140  1955-1242 

1950-1018  1957-1515 

1951-  740  1960-1781 

1952-1000  1961-2071 
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Another  measure  of  growth  is  revealed  in  the  total  number  of 
graduates  each  year  from  1931  to  the  summer  of  1961.  Over  the 
years  the  holding  power  of  the  Troy  College  has  been  the  highest  in 
the  State  when  compared  with  other  State  supported  colleges.  Chart 
I  shows  graduates  from  two,  four,  and  five  year  programs  during 
these  years.  Note  that  two  year  graduation  was  discontinued  in  1939. 


CHART  I 

O,  FOUR, 

AND  FIVE  YEAR  GRADUATES, 

1931-1961 

Date 

Two  Year 

Four  Year 

M. 

1931 

141 

9 

1932 

90 

24 

1933 

60 

6 

1934 

98 

15 

1935 

56 

7 

1936 

260 

36 

1937 

182 

32 

1938 

170 

52 

1939 

141 

78 

1940 

103 

1941 

90 

1942 

98 

1943 

56 

1944 

61 

1945 

52 

1946 

56 

1947 

67 

1948 

142 

1949 

343 

1950 

373 

1951 

355 

1952 

288 

1953 

275 

1954 

224 

1955 

248 

1956 

256 

1957 

288 

1958 

327 

1959 

303 

38 

1960 

323 

44 

1961 

312 

19 
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The  long  view  would  reveal  that  for  the  Inst  sixt>  years  ol  the 

history  of  the  Troy  College  there  were  lew  drastic  changes  in 
enrollments.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  a  number  of  forces  stimulated 
or  depressed  enrollment  at  times  through  the  years.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  the  one  overpowering  factor  was  the 
poverty  of  our  people.  Any  development  which  enabled  Individuals 
or  families  to  hurdle  this  chief  hindrance  has  sent  more  students  to 
Troy.  As  the  previous  sketches  have  shown,  it  was  alter  1946  that 
unprecedented  numbers  of  students  began  to  come  to  the  Troy 
campus.  It  was  following  that  date  that  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
Institution's  service  area  began  to  rise.  Even  after  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  GI  Bill  moved  on,  registration  continued  to  go  up. 

Student  Aid  and  Enrollment 

Student  aid  in  the  form  of  loans,  scholarships,  and  campus 
part-time  employment  was  still  very  limited  in  1937.  A  hundred 
dollar  loan  or  the  same  amount  as  a  scholarship  doubtless  tipped  the 
decision  of  a  struggling  student  in  favor  of  coming  to  college  in  the 
days  when  this  amount  was  a  third  of  the  cost  of  coming  to  Troy. 


Student  Aid  in  1937  and  1961 

Announcements  covering  student  aid  as  they  appeared  in  the 
1937  catalogue  are  printed  in  the  catalogue  for  that  year.  These  aids 
consisted  of  several  categories  among  which  were  small  gift 
scholarships  established  by  certain  organizations.  For  example,  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
L.M.  Bashinsky  of  Troy,  Alabama,  worked  through  the  years  to 
establish  loan  funds  and  scholarships  for  needy  students.  Each 
scholarship  was  named  in  honor  of  some  beloved  former  teacher  in 
the  College  or  some  other  person  held  in  high  regard  by  the  donors. 

Chart  II  sets  forth  the  categories  of  student  aid  in  1937,  the 
estimated  worth  of  each  category,  and  the  total  worth  of  the  aid 
program.  The  chart  shows  that  140  students  or  about  25  per  cent  o\ 
the  enrollment  were  helped  by  this  aid. 

Announcements  of  student  aid  in  the  College  catalogue  of  1961 
show  a  ten  fold  increase  over  1937  with  something  over  a  three  fold 
increase  in  enrollment.  A  complete  summary  of  loans  and 
scholarships  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  1961.  The  summary 
includes  the  sources  of  loans,  the  donors  o\'  scholarships,  and  the 
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names  of  persons  in  whose  honor  the  aids  were  given.  About  the 
same  percentage  of  students  were  assisted,  namely,  25  per  cent.  An 
element  in  this  increase  was  from  governmental  sources  in  the  form 
of  both  loans  and  scholarships.  Chart  III  presents  the  picture  for 
1961. 


Student  Aid  Following  1961 

During  the  nine  years  following  1 96 1 ,  student  aid  including  all 
the  usual  categories  increased  from  an  estimated  $167,762  to 
$1,268,604  with  an  increase  of  sixty  per  cent  in  student  enrollment. 
This  was  more  than  a  six  fold  increase  during  this  period.  Although 
contributions  continued  to  come  from  private  sources  for 
scholarships,  government  aid  in  several  forms  became  a  major  portion 
of  aid  to  students.  Increased  enrollment  also  made  possible  the  part 
time  employment  of  many  more  students  by  the  College.  Chart  IV 
presents  the  aid  picture  for  the  three  years  between  1967-1968  and 
1969-1970. 

In  view  of  the  great  increase  in  fees,  board,  and  room,  it  was  by 
this  time  a  certainty  that  student  aid  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
increase  in  college  enrollment  at  Troy.  By  1969  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  students  on  campus  were  beneficiaries  of  some 
form  of  aid.  It  is  obvious  that  many  would  have  been  there  without 
this  assistance.  There  is  evidence  that  in  many  cases  a  student's  final 
decision  to  attend  college  is  the  offer  of  a  loan,  workship,  or 
scholarship.  Others  are  enabled  by  this  help  to  remain  in  school  after 
reaching  the  campus  without  running  out  of  funds. 

Field  Visitation  and  Enrollment 

My  predecessors  had  sent  certain  faculty  members  out  to  visit 
high  schools  in  the  spring  of  each  year  in  search  of  students.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  full  time  recruiter  was  placed  on  the  staff  during 
the  summer  months.  One  of  these  was  Will  Saunders,  a  former 
student  and  native  of  Pike  County.  Albert  E.  Choate  worked 
full  time  during  the  summer  of  1937  before  taking  up  his  coaching 
duties  in  the  fall.  Enrollment  was  a  problem  in  the  teachers  colleges 
during  these  years;  it  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  positive  results  of 
these  summer  recruiting  efforts. 
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Chart  II 

STUDENT  AID  PROGRAM 

1937-1938 


STUDENT  WORKSHIPS: 

Administration 

Instruction 

Library 

Transportation 

Grounds  Maintenance  * 

Dormitory 

Dining  Hall 

Bookstore 

TOTAL  STUDENT  WORKSHIPS 

SCHOLARSHIPS: 
UDC 

NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMIN. 

REHABILITATION  BENEFITS. 

State  and  Federal  Program 

STUDENT  LOANS, 

UDC  Funds  in  Trust 

GRAND  TOTAL  STUDENT  AID 


NUMBER  OF 

COST 

TOTAL 

WORKERS 

4 

$ 

777.00 

6 

1.125.00 

6 

960.00 

3 

295.00 

35 

2,421.00 

2 

193.00 

17 

2,835.00 

3 

315.00 

76 

S 

8,921.00 

S  8.921.00 

6 

$ 

600.00 

S      600.00 

23 

$ 

4,050.00 

S  4,050.00 

3 

$ 

1.020.00 

S    1.020.00 

32 

$ 

2,823.00 

S    2,823.00 

140 

$ 

17,414.00 

S  17.414.00 

*Most  of  these  students  were 
employed  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1938  in  Grounds  Improvement, 
construction  and  repairs  of  buildings. 

Prepared  and  submitted  by  Leola 
Ingram  Folmar.  Treasurer  and  Business 
Manager,  lc)37. 
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Chart  III 

STUDENT  AID  PROGRAM 

1960-1961 


STUDENT  WO RKSHIPS: 

Administration 

Instruction 

Library 

Grounds 

Dormitories 

Dining  Hall 

Cafeteria 

Bookstore 

Infirmary 

TOTAL  STUDENT  WORKSHIPS 

SCHOLARSHIPS: 
UDC 

American  Legion 
Elementary  Teachers 

TOTAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

STUDENT  LOANS: 

UDC  Funds  in  Trust 
National  Defense 

TOTAL  STUDENT  LOANS 

REHABILITATION  BENEFITS, 

State  and  Federal  Program 

ALABAMA  G  I  DEPENDENTS, 

Veterans'  Program 

GRAND  TOTAL  STUDENT  AID 


NUMBER  OF 

COST 

TOTAL 

WORKERS 

24 

$    10,445.00 

86 

26,711.00 

25 

7,272.00 

7 

1,708.00 

55 

16,661.00 

42 

21,441.00 

2 

465.00 

4 

1,972.00 

2 

720.00 

247 

$  87,395.00 

$ 

87,395.00 

8 

$        834.00 

1 

$        100.00 

4 

300.00 

13 

S      1,234.00 

$ 

1,234.00 

15 

$     2,970.00 

135 

70,235.00 

$ 

70,235.00 

150 

$  73,205.00 

S 

73,205.00 

9 

S     3,156.00 

$ 

3,156.00 

21 

$      2,772.00 

s 

2,772.00 

440 

$167,762.00 

$167,762.00 
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Chart  IV 
FINANCIAL  AIDS  FUNDS  FOR  STUDENTS 

1967-1  968-- 1969 


1967-1968  (estimated) 

PROGRAM 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 

Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program 

College  Work-Study  Program 

Institutional  Student  Employment  Program 

Guaranteed  Loan  Program 

Private  Scholarships 

Institutional  Scholarships  (non-athletic) 

Short-Term  Loans 


1968-1969  (estimated) 

PROGRAM 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 

Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program 

College  Work-Study  Program 

Institutional  Student  Employment  Program 

Guaranteed  Loan  Program 

Private  Scholarships 

Institutional  Scholarships  (non-athletic) 

Short-Term  Loans 


NUMB!  K  OI     \\1()(  \l  O! 


STUDENTS 

\K)\I  > 

400 

&230,000 

87 

320 

142.154 

400 

217,662 

180 

140.000 

26 

375 

76 

10,645 

75 

7,500 

1,564 

NUMBER  OF 

AMOUNT  OF 

STUDENTS 

MOM  \ 

425 

S   240.000 

354 

183,690 

400 

190,000 

300 

180,000 

420 

315.000 

30 

10.000 

100 

13.500 

105 

1  1 .000 

2.134 

$1,143,190 

1969-1970  (estimated) 

PROGRAM 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 

Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program 

College  Work-Study  Program 

Institutional  Student  Employment  Program 

Guaranteed  Loan  Program 

Private  Scholarships 

Institutional  Scholarships  (non-athletic) 

Short-Term  Loans 


NUMBER  OF   AMOUNT  OF 
STUDENTS         MOM  \ 


390 

J   216,000 

340 

168,104 

440 

210.000 

275 

185,000 

450 

450,000 

30 

10.000 

125 

17.000 

120 

12,500 

.170 


$1,268,604 
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As  the  school  grew  following  World  War  II,  it  became  clear  that 
a  full  time  field  visitor  and  public  relations  person  combined  was 
necessary.  Following  several  months  of  searching  for  a  man,  Edward 
S.  Carothers  of  Oak  Hill,  Alabama,  was  employed  as  a  field  visitor 
and  public  relations  man.  Mr.  Carothers  died  in  the  fall  of  1950, 
having  worked  only  two  years.  His  work  was  very  satisfactory  and 
proved  the  worth  of  having  a  full  time  man  in  this  capacity. 

Mr.  Carothers  was  succeeded  by  Blue  Barber  who  continued  in 
this  position  until  June  1953. 

Our  third  man  for  this  place  was  Dr.  R.C.  Kennedy,  a  part  time 
teacher  in  the  English  Department,  who  had  done  some  work  of  this 
kind  for  the  College.  Dr.  Kennedy  continued  as  field  visitor  and 
publicity  and  public  relations  man  and  is  still  on  the  staff  at  this 
writing.  I  must  record  that  the  College  was  fortunate  in  the  selection 
of  each  of  these  men.  With  the  increasing  number  of  high  school 
graduates  seeking  a  college  to  attend,  it  is  certain  that  their  visits  to 
high  schools  and  homes  had  a  positive  effect  on  enrollment  at  Troy. 

In  summary,  there  may  have  been  other  factors  influencing 
students  who  came  to  Troy  and  those  who  did  not  come,  but  those 
enumerated  to  this  point  are  obviously  the  main  ones.  The 
establishment  of  rural  high  schools  after  1920  made  possible 
increased  college  enrollment  everywhere  in  the  years  following,  and 
enabled  Troy  to  drop  all  pre-college  work  without  losing  enrollment. 

So  it  is  impossible  to  weigh  the  various  factors  accurately,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  poverty  and  wealth  were  the  most  significant. 

A  Final  Observation 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out  the 
unique  as  well  as  the  magnificent  service  such  an  institution  as  Troy 
has  rendered  for  more  than  seventy-  five  years.  Thousands  of  lower 
middle  class  Americans  have  had  an  opportunity  to  experience  some 
contact  with  higher  education  because  of  the  presence  of  this 
particular  college  and  three  others  like  it.  Although  established  to 
prepare  teachers  for  a  rapidly  developing  public  school  system,  the 
people  at  large  insisted  upon  regarding  the  Institution  as  a  college  for 
plain  people.  For  many  years,  efforts  were  made  to  keep  down 
expenses  for  students  for  reasons  already  set  forth.  As  a  consequence 
of  all  this,  many  have  acquired  from  one  to  four  years  of  college  who 
would  otherwise  never  have  set  foot  inside  a  higher  institution.  The 
effects  on  our  territory  are  incalculable. 
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Chapter  VI 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CURRICULUM 

Introduction 

The  development  of  the  curriculum  previous  to  1 CM^  Is  set 
forth  very  clearly  by  President  Shackelford  in  his  First  Fifty  Years  oj 
the  State  Teachers  College.  It  is  obvious  that  two  influences  operated 
from  the  beginning  in  1887.  The  dominant  one  was  the  main  purpose 
for  which  the  Institution  was  established,  namely,  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  a  burgeoning  public  school  system.  The  other  influence 
emerged  from  the  demand  of  local  people  and  others  for  a  general 
academic  education  and  for  pre-professional  education.  The  Troy 
Normal  School  succeeded  in  meeting  both  demands  quite  well  and 
without  neglecting  the  dominant  purpose  which  led  to  its 
establishment. 

After  1911  when  all  the  white  normal  schools  were  placed 
under  one  State  Board,  the  authority  over  the  curriculum  rested  with 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  This  authority  prevailed  when  I 
came  to  Troy  in  1937.  Although  the  faculty  did  initiate  some 
changes  in  the  program,  such  changes  had  to  be  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Curriculum  Study  and  Experiment  at  Troy 

Beginning  early  in  the  1930's,  there  was  nationwide  concern 
about  what  the  schools  should  do  and  teach.  The  economic  collapse, 
"the  great  depression",  brought  on  critical  studies  of  school 
programs  of  all  kinds.  Many  states  and  large  cities  launched 
state- wide  cooperative  studies  of  the  public  school  program,  looking 
toward  revisions.  Many  colleges  initiated  experiments  in  curriculum 
building.  Accounts  of  these  movements  will  be  found  in  the 
educational  literature  of  the  1930's.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  here 
that  the  public  schools  and  the  colleges  of  Alabama  felt  the  challenge 
of  these  movements.  In  1935  the  Alabama  State  Department  of 
Education,  under  my  direction,  initiated  a  11\e  year  statewide 
cooperative  study  of  the  public  school  curriculum,  which  involved 
eventually  over  17,000  teachers  and  seven  higher  institutions. 

Soon  after  I  arrived  at  Troy  in  1937,  I  invited  the  whole  faculty 
to  engage  in  a  curriculum  study  of  higher  education  which  would 
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include  implications  for  the  local  College;  it  was  intended  to  go 
deeper  into  philosophy  and  practice  than  the  curriculum  adjustments 
described  in  Chapter  VII.  This  program  of  study  was  a  reflection  of 
the  deep  concern  in  our  country  about  all  education,  including  the 
education  of  teachers. 

Faculty  Organized  for  Study 

Eventually,  the  whole  faculty  was  organized  into  several 
committees.  The  first,  Committee  A,  was  given  the  task  of  planning 
and  steering.  Committee  B  was  assigned  the  task  of  making  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  characteristics  and  needs  of  the  students 
of  the  area  served  by  the  College.  A  third  committee  studied 
innovating  trends  in  other  colleges,  while  a  fourth  attempted  to 
formulate  an  institutional  point  of  view  based  upon  up-to-date 
knowledge  of  the  learning  process  and  the  nature  of  the  college 
learner.  There  was  a  fifth  committee  made  up  of  the  dean  and  heads 
of  the  departments  to  set  forth  policies  and  curriculum  changes 
based  upon  recommendations  of  all  the  faculty  groups  as  a  result  of 
their  studies.  The  faculty  meetings  became  real  seminars  which  dug 
deeply  into  the  issues  of  higher  education  and  teacher  education. 

During  the  first  two  years,  1937-1939,  more  than  one-half  of 
the  members  of  the  faculty  were  given  leaves  of  absence  for 
advanced  work  at  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  Columbia;  Duke 
University;  Louisiana  State  University;  and  the  University  of 
Chicago,  with  special  emphasis  on  study  relating  to  curriculum 
revision  and  other  aspects  of  the  Troy  College  program. 

Summary  of  the  First  Two  Years,  1937-1939 

In  October  1939  all  committees  made  progress  reports  of  their 
work.  These  reports  were  thrown  into  a  fifty  page  college  bulletin 
entitled  "Educational  Progress  at  Troy,"1  with  a  supplement 
covering  developments  in  the  Laboratory  School.  The  editorial 
committee  were  Dr.  R.H.  Ervin,  Professor  of  Psychology;  Dr. 
Emmett  Kilpatrick,  Professor  of  French;  and  Dr.  Donnell  Van  de 
Vort,  Professor  of  English.  This  bulletin  became  a  classic  ever 
afterwards  among  the  publications  of  the  College  and  was  in  great 


1   One  copy  of  this  bulletin,  entitled  "Educational  Study  and 
Progress  at  Troy  ",  is  available  in  the  Troy  University  Library. 
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demand  among  the  colleges  of  the  land.  The  contents  of  this 
publication  give  evidence  of  tremendous  amount  of  work  on  the  part 
of  the  faculty  and  a  high  level  of  thinking  about  education. 

Student  Needs  Studied  by  Faculty 

The  most  impressive  part  of  this  report  was  the  section  on  "A 
Study  of  Group  and  Individual  Needs  of  Students  .it  Im\  State 
Teachers  College."  The  curriculum  for  "General  Education"  to  be 
discussed  later  was  in  fact  founded  on  this  study  of  the  Troy 
students.  A.  S.  Sartain,  Chairman  of  Committee  B,  became  identified 
with  this  particular  section  since  he  created  the  student  information 
questionnaires,  administered  the  questionnaires  and  tabulated  the 
results.  Dr.  Ervin  assumed  the  burden  of  making  analyses  and 
organizing  the  data  into  a  pattern  for  publication. 

A  Philosophy  of  Education  Stated 

The  report  of  Committee  D  attracted  much  attention  in  that  it 
comprised  a  philosophical  statement  as  a  foundation  for  curriculum 
building  and  teaching.  All  were  aware  that  all  members  of  a  College 
staff  would  not  agree  completely  on  such  a  statement:  but  it  was 
assumed  that  a  statement  covering  the  nature  of  learning,  principles 
of  personality  development,  the  nature  of  our  society,  and  the 
functions  of  the  College  would  be  useful.  The  committee  members 
were  Dr.  R.H.  Ervin.  chairman,  A.S.  Sartain.  Ethleen  Daniel.  Claire 
K.  Grauel,  Dr.  I. A.  Hammer,  Dr.  Emmett  Kilpatrick,  and  Foy 
Ingram. 

The  title  of  this  statement  was  ''Basic  Principles  o\'  a 
Philosophy  of  Education"  and  began  as  follows:  "All  education  is 
based  on  major  assumptions  having  to  do  with  (  1  )  the  nature  o\  the 
purposes  held  by  the  society  whose  aims  are  to  be  achieved  b\ 
education:  (2)  the  nature  of  the  organism  that  is  to  undergo  the 
process  called  education;  and  (3)  the  nature  of  the  educative  process 
itself." 

The  subdivisions  of  the  complete  statement  following  the 
introduction  were  the  following:  "Education  for  a  Democratic 
Society,"  "The  Nature  of  the  Learner.*'  "The  Nature  o\  the  I  earning 
Process,"  "The  Interactive  Role  of  Learning  in  Society,"  and 
'implications  for  Education  and  Recommendations/' 

The  introductory  paragraphs  of  this  rather  comprehensive 
statement  and  the  final  section  on  Recommendations  will  be  found 
in    the    Appendix.    The    philosopln    set    forth    was    the    frame    o\ 
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reference  for  the  development  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
programs  as  well  as  for  modifications  in  the  professional  programs 
for  teachers. 

Innovations  and  Experiments  Illustrated 

During  the  summer  session  of  1938  a  full  time  integrated 
course  in  science  was  offered  for  elementary  teachers.  It  embraced 
Botany,  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  and  Education.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  course  featured  team  teaching,  the  field  excursion,  the 
problem  method,  and  the  fusion  of  subject  matter.  The  lecture,  the 
laboratory,  and  discussions  were  utilized.  The  course  was  directed  by 
Dr.  Gerald  S.  Craig,  visiting  professor  from  Columbia  University, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  CM.  Farmer,  Dr.  G.G.  Glover,  and  Ethleen 
Daniel.  These  persons  were  professors  of  biology,  geography,  and 
supervised  teaching  respectively  in  Troy  State  College.  Dr.  Walter  B. 
Jones,  Alabama  State  Geologist,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  to  the  class 
on  geology  and  conservation  in  Alabama.  Charles  Walton,  a 
geologist,  was  with  the  class  for  three  weeks  as  an  advanced  student, 
specialist,  and  visiting  assistant. 

A  passenger  bus  was  provided  for  the  students  and  teaching 
staff  to  travel  over  the  region.  Study  of  botany,  plant  ecology,  and 
geology  of  the  territory  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
several  instructors  named  above.  The  study  was  done  in  relation  to 
regional,  social,  and  economic  conditions  with  implication  for 
education.  This  was  one  of  the  first  examples  of  team  teaching 
introduced  at  that  time. 

Another  Example  of  Team  Teaching 

A  course  for  teachers  of  science  in  the  elementary  schools 
offered  in  the  summer  of  1940  was  another  excellent  example  of 
innovation  in  teaching  on  the  college  level.  The  procedures  used 
illustrated  successful  team  teaching,  the  problem  approach,  the 
marshalling  of  knowledge  from  several  fields  in  the  solution  of  a 
chosen  problem,  purposeful  activity  on  the  part  of  learners,  and  the 
proper  use  of  the  lecture  and  of  laboratory  experiments. 

In  this  course,  Dr.  Gerald  Craig,  of  Columbia  University,  was 
again  the  chief  consultant.  In  addition,  there  were  on  the  team  two 
other  visiting  professors:  F.C.  Osment,  a  geologist;  and  J. P.  Decker, 
an  ecologist;  and  three  regular  members  of  the  Troy  College  staff, 
namely,  Dr.  CM.  Farmer,  biologist,  Ethleen  Daniel,  director  of  the 
Laboratory  School,  and  Ruben  L.  Parson,  geographer. 
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In  order  to  present  a  clearer  picture  of  this  kind  of  teaching 
description  of  an  excursion  into  the  field  on  June  6,  1CM().  is  carried 
in  the  Appendix.2 

Recognition  by  American  Council  on  Education 

On  June  5,  1939,  I  received  a  telegram  inviting  Troy  State 
Teachers  College  to  join  a  nationwide  five  year  project  to  stuck  for 
the  improvement  of  teacher  education.  This  same  invitation  went  t<> 
six  other  state  teachers  colleges,  six  universities,  five  liberal  arts 
colleges,  including  two  all-Negro  colleges.  About  the  same  number  of 
county  and  city  school  systems  were  added  to  the  list.  These 
invitations  came  from  the  secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education,  Dr.  Carl  Bigelow,  Director. 

This  Commission,  set  up  and  funded  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  in  1938,  was  to  promote  a  national  cooperative  study 
of  the  problems  of  teacher  education.  The  announced  immediate 
purpose  was  to  aid  the  cooperating  colleges  and  school  systems  in  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  what  they  considered  to  be  their  major 
problems  in  the  education  of  teachers. 

For  whatever  reason  Troy  State  Teachers  College  was  selected. 
it  was  considered  by  me  and  most  of  the  staff  as  a  great  compliment 
and  a  very  great  opportunity.  The  person  to  whom  I  gave  most  credit 
for  Troy's  invitation  to  join  the  study  was  Dr.  Henry  Harap,  a 
professor  of  Education  at  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  Dr.  Harap  had  worked  very  closely  with  the 
Troy  College  during  the  period  1937-1939.  More  than  any  other 
outsider,  Dr.  Harap  was  aware  that  the  Teachers  College  at  Troy  had 
already  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  problems  of  teacher 
education.  Dr.  Harap  explained  to  me  some  years  later  that  the 
education  staff  at  Peabody  was  consulted  on  the  selection  of  teachers 
colleges,  and  that  he  insisted  on  the  selection  of  Troy.  It  is  clear. 
therefore,  that  our  activities  through  1937-1939  were  actually 
responsible  for  this  recognition. 


2  A  full  stenographic  report  of  this  teaching  project  is  available 
in  Troy  State  University  Library  under  the  title  "Integrated  Science 
Course,  Troy  State  Teachers  College,  WO."  compiled  by  Cecelia 
Sachs,  Stenographer. 
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Comments  on  the  Commission  and  Its  Staff 

Some  comments  on  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and 
its  staff  are  appropriate  at  this  point.  I  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  some  of  them  between  1935  and  1939.  Dr.  E.S.  Evenden, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission,  was  one  of  my  professors  in 
school  administration  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  in  1935.  Dr. 
Shelton  Phelps,  a  member,  had  also  been  my  teacher  in  school 
administration  at  Peabody  College  in  the  1920's.  Dr.  Carl  Bigelow, 
the  Director  of  the  staff  of  six,  was  a  professor  at  Teachers  College 
while  I  was  there  as  a  graduate  student. 

Other  members  of  the  staff  were  W.  Earl  Armstrong,  C.  Leslie 
Cushman,  L.L.  Jarvie,  Daniel  A.  Prescott,  and  Harold  D.  Snyder. 
College  administrators  will  identify  Dr.  Armstrong  as  later  Director 
of  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 
He  is  still  active  at  this  writing  in  education  and  visited  Troy  State 
College  again  in  a  professional  capacity  as  recently  as  1966, 
twenty-seven  years  later.  Many  teachers  will  recognize  Dr.  Prescott 
and  Dr.  L.L.  Jarvie  as  widely  known  child  psychologists.  Dr.  Prescott 
continued  to  work  in  Alabama  from  time  to  time  following  his  visit 
to  Troy  State  Teachers  College  in  1939. 

The  Planning  Conference  of  the  Cooperative  Study,  1939 

The  first  Conference  with  representatives  from  all  the 
cooperating  units  was  held  at  Bennington  College,  Bennington, 
Vermont,  August  21  -  September  1,  1939.  Besides  the  President,  the 
Troy  College  was  represented  by  Claire  K.  Grauel,  Student  Personnel 
Director;  Boyce  Garrett,  Dean  of  Women;  and  Dr.  Irwin  Hammer, 
Head  of  the  College  Department  of  Education.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  ten  day  conference  was  a  great  experience  for  these  four 
delegates  who  came  away  with  major  problems  in  teacher  education 
defined  and  plans  formulated  for  attack  on  these  problems  during 
the  next  five  years. 

Problems  of  Interest  to  the  Troy  College 

Problems  were  designated  under  twelve  headings,  all  of  them  in 
harmony  with  what  the  Troy  faculty  had  been  doing  for  two  years. 
Five  of  them  had  received  special  attention  at  Troy.  These  were,  as 
expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Conference,  the  following: 
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The  General  Education  of  the  Teacher. 

The  Personality  Development  of  the  Teacher. 

The  Teacher's  Understanding  oi  Child  Development. 

The  Teacher's  Understanding  of  American  Culture. 
The  Teacher,  the  School,  and  the  Community. 

A  reading  of  the  comprehensive  report  of  1937-1939  already 
referred  to  will  confirm  the  fact  that  intensive  work  had  been  done 
in  the  areas  suggested  by  the  first  three  and  more  than  routine 
attention  given  to  areas  suggested  by  the  other  subjects. 

Now  that  the  faculty  would  have  an  abundance  of  consultative 
service  on  the  campus,  opportunities  to  attend  workshops,  and  e\en 
to  take  courses  related  to  the  Troy  program,  they  attacked  the  task 
of  curriculum  revision  with  greater  vigor. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Commission  Staff  Director.  I 
submitted  a  description  of  the  problems  in  teacher  education  that  we 
might  study,  including  some  tasks  under  each  of  the  areas  listed 
previously.  At  the  top  of  the  list,  however,  was  the  task  of  working 
out  a  curriculum  for  the  broad  general  education  of  prospective 
teachers,  a  task  the  faculty  had  already  initiated.  Although  other 
problems  were  submitted,  the  general  education  of  the  teacher 
received  much  attention  as  the  College  worked  along  with  the 
Commission. 

Revelations  of  the  Study  of  Student  Needs 

The  revelations  of  the  study  of  student  needs  referred  to  earlier 
are  important  at  this  point.  These  data  justified  the  faculty  in 
choosing  to  broaden  and  improve  the  general  education  of  the 
prospective  teacher  and  in  listing  this  major  task  with  the 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education.  A  few  samples  of  data  from  this 
study  follow. 

In  1937,  the  per  capita  annual  income  of  the  people  in  the  Troy 
service  territory  was  about  $250.  Approximately  sixty-five  per  cent 
of  the  farming  people  were  share  croppers  or  renters.  These  facts 
alone  explain  a  great  many  things  about  students. 

Of  a  sampled  group  of  225,  55  had  never  visited  the  sea  shore: 
129  had  never  seen  the  mountains;  36  had  never  visited  a  large  city; 
163  had  never  made  a  trip  by  train.  Of  the  number.  204  had  never 
attended  a  play  in  a  regular  theater,  and  1  2l>  had  not  seen  an  opera; 
61  had  never  spent  the  night  in  a  hotel;  22  had  not  traveled  outside 
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the  state;  52  had  never  visited  a  court  room.  Practically  none  had 
ever  seen  a  giant  power  dam  and  plant  or  a  large  modern  factory  or 
industry.  Knowing  this,  one  general  conclusion  was  submitted  by  the 
Study  Committee: 

"Troy  students  may  be  said  to  come  predominantly  from 
middle-sized  families  in  rather  poor  and  small  rural  communities  of 
east-central,  south-central,  and  southeast  Alabama.  Consequently, 
their  social  and  cultural  contacts  have  been  very  limited.  Most  of 
them  are  from  families  of  limited  formal  education,  and  it  is  possible 
that  students  themselves  in  a  majority  of  cases  represent  the  heights 
of  education  and  culture  that  has  been  reached  by  any  member  of 
the  family."  3 

The  study  was  concluded  with  fifty-seven  specific 
recommendations  for  a  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
students.  With  the  help  of  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Education, 
the  faculty  proceeded  vigorously  to  build  such  a  curriculum  for 
general  education. 

The  term  "general  education"  was  used  in  preference  to  "liberal 
arts  education."  The  latter  term  carried  certain  historic  connotations 
associated  with  education  for  social  status  and  also  suggested  a 
traditional  type  of  curriculum. 

Dr.  Agnes  Snyder  of  New  College,  Columbia  University 

Credit  should  be  given  at  this  point  to  Dr.  Daisy  Parton,  State 
Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education,  for  her  support  of  the  Troy 
program  from  the  State  Department  of  Education.  It  was  on  her 
advice  that  the  four  state  teachers  colleges  employed  Dr.  Agnes 
Snyder  of  New  College,  a  subsidiary  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  as  a  visiting  consultant  and  helper  in  curriculum 
improvement. 

In  the  fall  of  1937,  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Snyder, 
experimentation  was  begun  with  three  sections  of  freshmen.  The  aim 
was  to  find  curriculum  approaches  based  upon  the  study  of  the 
students,  guided  by  the  agreed-upon  philosophy  of  human  growth 
and  development. 

A  definite  effort  was  made  to  provide  for  a  better  integration  of 
subject  matter  by  organizing  the  instructional  staff  into  teaching 
teams  which  would  cut  across  subject  interests,  and  by  setting  up 
large  unit  courses. 


3  Quotation    from    Bulletin.    "Educational    Progress    at    Troy, 
1939." 
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Delegates  to  Planning  Conference  for  Cooperative  Study 

of  Teacher  Education 

August  21  to  September  1,  1939 

Bennington,  Vermont 

Commission  on  Teacher  Education 

American  Council  on  Education 

The  two  women  in  back  of  the  group  are  the  delegates  from  Troy  State  Teachers  College. 
They  are  Boyce  Garrett,  left,  and  Claire  K.  Grauel,  right. 


President  Frank  E.  Baker 
Delegate  from  Milwaukee  State  Teachen  College 
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Views  of  Bennington  College  Campus 

Views  of  the  main  building  of  Bennington  College  where  meetings  were  held,  August  1939. 
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The  Commission  Assists  With  General  Education.  1940 

With  the  help  of  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Education,  loin- 
faculty  members  were  sent  to  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the 
summer  of  1940.  These  were  Martha  Jane  Ballard,  Laureson 
Forrester,  C.A.  Farmer,  and  G.F.  Stover.  Their  task  was  to  plan  a 
curriculum  for  freshmen  based  upon  the  finding  of  Committee  B  . 
previously  described,  and  the  results  of  experimental  work  during 
1937-1940.  I  submit  a  short  quotation  from  the  Final  Report  of  the 
above  Committee: 

"It  was  agreed  that  the  heart  of  the  program  in  general 
education  should  be  a  series  of  integrated  core  courses  thai 
disregarded  departmental  lines.  The  procedures  as  well  as  the  content 
were  to  be  addressed  to  the  needs  uncovered  by  faculty  seminars. 
Student  participation  in  student  life  was  extended  at  this  time  to 
include  work  on  faculty  committees  and  to  share  in  reconstructing 
the  curriculum.  The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  proposed  new  program 
may  be  stated  briefly  as  developing  'sound  scholarship  and  a  cultural 
background'  with  respect  to  personal  problems  in  the  following  five 
areas  of  living:  individual  and  social  development,  home  and  family 
life,  recreation  and  creative  self-expression,  adjustment  to  and 
control  of  the  physical  environment,  and  the  fundamental  aspects  of 
socio-economic  and  civic  affairs." 

These  ideas  resulted  during  1940-1941  and  later  in  a  two  year 
general  education  curriculum  described  in  the  Appendix.4 

Five  Doctor's  Dissertations  Based  on  Troy  Program 

Five  members  of  the  teaching  staff  made  contributions  to 
curriculum  building  at  Troy  over  and  beyond  their  daily 
participation  on  the  campus.  These  five  wrote  dissertations  for  the 
doctorate  in  support  of  changes  in  the  curriculum  or  as  descriptions 
of  developments  within  the  curriculum.  All  these  dissertations  fell 
within  the  framework  of  the  philosophic  statement  of  Committee  D. 
previously  referred  to  in  this  chapter.  In  all  of  them  student 
experience  is  regarded  as  focal:  the  laboratory  approach  is 
emphasized  in  teaching:  and  the  personal  adjustment  and 
development  of  the  student  is  placed  on  a  parity  with  academic 
achievement  as  measured  by  grades. 

4 The  operation  of  the  Freshman  program  for  the  year  1940-41 
is  fully  described  in  the  College  Bulletin  for  October.  1941.  One 
copy  is  available  in  the  Library,  Troy  State  University. 
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Relating  Guidance  to  Instruction 

Mrs.  Claire  Grauel  in  her  dissertation  reported  and  analyzed  her 
guidance  work  at  Troy  with  recommendations  for  the  organization 
of  the  counseling  service.  The  title  of  her  dissertation  was  "Relating 
Guidance  to  Instruction."  Mrs.  Grauel  participated  in  the  teaching 
program  in  order  to  experience  the  connection  or  lack  of  connection 
between  counseling  and  what  the  student  was  performing  for  himself 
in  his  classes.  She  recognized  that  Troy  was  attempting  a  total 
developmental  program  for  students. 

Mrs.  Grauel  explained  in  her  introduction  that  there  had  been  a 
dichotomous  development  of  guidance  and  instruction  starting  from 
early  days  in  America  when  there  was  no  dichotomy.  In  early 
situations  where  the  teacher  knew  intimately  each  of  his  pupils, 
guidance  and  instruction  found  a  natural  and  close  complementary 
relationship.  "And  good  teaching  still  consists  of  an  active  concern  to 
help  him  acquire  organized  facts  and  skills,"  said  the  writer  of  this 
dissertation. 

Because  of  increasing  numbers  in  school,  the  gulf  between 
counseling  and  instruction  had  developed.  Mrs.  Grauel  describes  this 
situation  as  follows:  "The  personal  contacts  and  intimate 
acquaintance  which  prevailed  between  professor  and  student  steadily 
diminished.  The  student  became  subservient  to  subject  matter.  The 
student,  as  an  individual  with  interests,  needs,  purposes,  and  plans 
peculiar  to  himself  as  a  dynamic  unique  personality,  was  in  danger  of 
being  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  academic  excellence  within  the 
boundaries  of  organized  subject  matter." 

This  quotation  from  Mrs.  Grauel's  dissertation  is  good  proof 
that  she  was  the  kind  of  counselor  needed  for  the  program  at  Troy. 
Her  activities  on  the  campus  were  completely  in  harmony  with  the 
philosophy  expressed  in  other  parts  of  this  account.  And  her 
dissertation  as  a  whole  is  a  magnificent  statement  of  a  modern 
philosophy  of  education.  She  was  awarded  the  D.Ed,  degree  by 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  in  1942. 

Preparing  Teachers  for  Newer  Programs 

George  F.  Stover,  a  member  of  the  Education  Department, 
wrote  a  dissertation  on  "Preparing  Teachers  for  Newer  School 
Programs"  in  1942.  His  study  was  based  upon  an  analysis  of  three 
curriculum  development  programs  which  had  been  in  progress  in  the 
State  since  1935.  These  were  the  statewide  cooperative  curriculum 
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development  program  initiated  by  the  Alabama  Department  ol 
Education  in  1935:  the  program  within  the  teachers  colleges  inspired 
by  Troy's  participation  in  the  nationwide  study  by  the  Commission 
on  Teacher  Education:  and  the  more  intensive  program  of  stud)  by 
the  faculty  of  the  Troy  College  beginning  in  1 1> 

Mr.  Stover,  by  analyzing  these  programs,  saw  some  new 
emphases  in  the  public  schools  and  consequently  some  implications 
for  the  education  of  teachers.  Because  it  appeared  that  his 
dissertation  would  be  a  very  useful  guide  to  public  schools  and 
colleges,  it  was  published  as  a  bulletin  of  Troy  State  College  in 
October  1942.5 

Man  and  His  Natural  Environment 

W.T.  Wilks  of  the  Science  Department  was  given  a  leave  of 
absence  for  a  year  to  study  at  Teachers  College.  For  his  dissertation 
problem,  he  chose  to  develop  the  physical  science  program  for  the 
sophomore  year  at  Troy.  The  subtitle  of  his  dissertation  was  "  \ 
Sophomore  Science  Offering  in  the  General  Education  Plan  of  the 
Troy,  Alabama.  State  Teachers  College. "  The  central  purpose  was  to 
set  out  a  program  to  meet  the  aims  of  general  education  rather  than 
preparation  for  later  specialization  in  science  by  the  student.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  was  orientation  of  the  student  to  his  physical 
environment,  which  is  one  of  the  aims  of  general  education.  The 
focus  was  on  understanding  the  surrounding  natural  environment. 
His  study  also  pointed  to  the  value  of  student  experience  with  his 
natural  surroundings.  The  laboratory,  the  observatory,  the  field 
excursion,  the  project  were  channels  to  use  in  learning  about  and 
adjusting  to  the  physical  world.  These  approaches  were  meant  to  be 
in  harmony  with  other  parts  of  the  general  education  curriculum. 

A  Basic  Course  in  Communication  Skills 

Janette  Stout  made  a  contribution  to  the  English  curriculum 
focused  on  Reading,  Writing.  Speaking,  and  Listening.  The  title  o\ 
her  dissertation  was  "A  Basic  Course  in  Communication  Skills." 

Several  things  worked  together  to  make  Miss  Stout's 
dissertation    a    prime    contribution    to    curriculum    development    at 


5  This  bulletin  and  the  Dissertation  are  available  in  Troy  State 
University  library  under  the  title  of  the  Dissertation,  dated  October 
1942. 
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Troy.  In  the  first  place,  she  based  her  experiments  squarely  on  the 
needs  of  Troy  students  as  revealed  in  the  study  of  Committee  B 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter.  In  planning  her  project,  she  took 
account  of  the  entire  curriculum  development  program  of  the 
College  and  its  philosophy.  In  setting  up  laboratory  experiences  for 
the  experimental  group,  Miss  Stout  took  into  consideration  other 
student  experiences  on  the  campus  that  involved  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening;  she  counted  those  also  as  a  part  of  her 
laboratory. 

As  the  subject  indicated,  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and 
listening  were  activities  in  which  students  would  engage  daily  under 
constant  measurement  of  their  progress.  The  teaching  of  these  four 
skills  conformed  better  to  the  laws  of  learning  by  being  integrated 
into  group  discussions,  such  as  the  round  table,  the  panel,  and 
individual  speeches.  A  class  subject  is  chosen  and  a  round  table 
discussion  is  conducted  on  the  subject;  then  readings  on  the  subject 
are  assigned.  The  readings  are  discussed  in  class  for  several  days. 
Additional  reading  in  the  library  is  encouraged.  Another  panel 
discussion  with  a  moderator  and  several  individual  speakers  is 
arranged.  Finally,  a  paper  is  written  by  each  member  of  the  class.  In 
the  process  the  necessary  grammar,  enunciation,  pronunciation,  and 
spelling  are  taught.  A  description  of  Miss  Stout's  procedures  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  in  the  form  of  an  article  in  the  ALABAMA 
SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

Educating  Teachers  for  School  and  Community  Leadership 

Helen  Strickland  returned  to  the  campus  in  1941  to  study  the 
program  which  was  in  operation  in  1940-1941,  and  to  write  a 
dissertation  on  her  study.  She  based  the  argument  of  her  dissertation 
on  two  premises:  That  organized  education  has  a  responsibility  for 
improving  the  quality  of  human  living  in  the  communities  and 
regions  which  it  serves  and  that  learning  is  the  accompaniment  of 
experience.  She  then  gave  a  description  of  activities  going  on  at  Troy 
illustrative  of  the  two  premises.  She  selected  a  number  of  regional 
problems  needing  attention  and  planned  for  the  attack  on  these 
problems  by  the  schools.  Miss  Strickland  was  awarded  the  D.Ed. 
degree  in  1942  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  for  her 
Troy  study. 
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A  History  of  Troy  State  College,  1 887-1 9546 

To  the  above  list  of  five  dissertations  should  be  added  the  one 
written  by  Mike  Bannon.  He  chose  to  write  a  history  of  Tro\  State 
College  from  its  founding  in  1887  to  1954  in  which  he  covered  in  an 
excellent  way  the  main  features  in  the  growth  of  the  Institution  from 
its  beginning.  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  curriculum 
development  program  at  Troy  State  College  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Bannon's  history.  He  did  his  research  under  the  direction  of  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  was 
awarded  the  Ph.D.  degree  by  that  College  in  1  c>54. 

These  dissertations  without  doubt  are  unique  in  faculty 
contributions  to  a  program  of  modern  curriculum  building  on  the 
college  level.  As  the  record  shows,  however,  it  was  only  one  of 
several  ways  the  teaching  staff  helped  in  this  challenging  task. 
Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  work  on  faculty  committees, 
participation  in  workshops,  time  off  on  the  campus  for  curriculum 
study,  and  short  leaves  of  absence  to  do  work  in  other  colleges 
related  to  the  Troy  program. 

An  account  of  this  entire  creative  period  at  Troy  is  earned  in 
the  final  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  by  W.  Earl 
Armstrong,  Ernest  V.  Hollis,  and  Helen  E.  Davis  dated  19447.  An 
examination  of  the  College  catalogue  of  1944  reveals  that  the 
1943-1944  freshman  and  sophomore  programs  were  still  being 
carried  forward  with  the  same  objectives  in  mind. 

Changes  Had  Occured 

In  1940-1941  the  freshman  program  was  characterized  by 
several  features  which  had  been  discontinued  by  1944.  In  the 
beginning  the  "seminar"  approach  was  used  in  the  classroom.  The 
students  and  teachers  together  raised  problems  within  the  broad 
framework  of  the  syllabus  and  then  planned  together  the  study  of 
these  problems.  As  some  faculty  members  predicted,  this  method 
was  too  great  a  departure  from  the  formal  methods  of  the  high 
school  to  which  the  students  were  accustomed.  Freshmen  were  too 


6 A   copy   of  Dr.   Bannon  *s  History  of  Troy  State  College  is 

available  in  the  Troy  State  University  Library. 

7  A    copy    of   the    Report    of    the    Commission    on    Teacher 
Education,  1944,  will  be  found  in  the  Troy  State  University  Library. 
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immature  for  this  approach  plus  the  fact  that  most  college  teachers 
were  not  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  seminar  method.  As  a  consequence, 
the  syllabus  was  revised  and  made  more  specific,  and  more  formal 
procedures  were  introduced.  Team  teaching,  a  feature  at  the 
beginning,  was  also  abandoned. 

The  Program  Stands  Test  of  Time 

The  much  larger  enrollment  following  the  end  of  World  War  II 
would  have  compelled  a  more  formal  program.  But  even  after  the 
freshman  classes  reached  600  instead  of  90,  the  Bio-Social,  Arts,  and 
Music  Cores  were  retained,  and  were  in  the  curriculum  in  1961.  The 
Bio-Social  Core,  the  course  title  of  which  is  "The  Bio-Social 
Development  of  the  Individual,"  was  still  operating  in  1968  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  its  originators,  Laureson  Forrester. 

A  Quarter  Century  of  Contrasts 

The  story  of  curriculum  adjustment  and  development  between 
1937  and  1961  reflects  dramatically  the  great  social  changes  and 
contrasting  situations  during  this  quarter  century.  The  period  began 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  economic  depression  when  the  College  faced 
enrollment  and  financial  problems.  This  period  brought  forward 
much  questioning  of  what  should  be  taught  in  all  schools  as  well  as 
how  it  should  be  taught.  It  could  be  established  that  thoughtful 
analyses  actually  led  to  improvements  in  the  educative  process. 

Then  came  World  War  II,  1941-1945.  during  which  enrollment 
reached  an  all  time  low.  Over  three  thousand  substitute  teachers  were 
used  in  the  public  schools;  a  number  of  good  faculty  members  went 
away  to  the  war.  Useful  discussions  of  educational  problems 
declined;  persons  with  reactionary  views  about  education  gained 
influence. 

The  post  war  era,  1945-1961,  was  in  many  ways  a  complete 
contrast  with  the  1937-1941  era.  The  period  of  economic  prosperity 
had  come;  the  GI  Bill  for  ex-soldiers  was  enacted  by  Congress;  and  an 
unprecedented  interest  in  higher  education  emerged,  extending 
beyond  all  previous  expectations. 

The  responses  of  the  faculties  to  these  jolting  changes  as 
recorded  in  Chapter  V  are  very  commendable.  Here  is  a  record  of 
unusual  professional  alertness  and  the  ability  to  adjust  in  a  rapidly 
growing  institution  which  was  surrounded  by  a  ferment  of  social 
change. 
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CURRICULUM  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  NEW  DEMANDS 

Reference  was  made  in  the  chapter  on  enrollment  to  certain 
State  policies  following  1 9 1 2  and  culminating  about  1930.  The  basic 

premise  was  that  the  normal  schools  and  after  1930  the  teachers 
colleges  should  focus  on  training  teachers  for  the  rural  elementary 
schools.  This  policy  did  not  exclude  the  admission  of 
non-professional  students,  but  only  the  professional  degree,  B.S.  in 
Education,  was  conferred.  Students  continued  to  enroll  for  academic 
courses,  but  later  transferred  to  other  colleges  to  complete  their 
work. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  record  that  the  Troy  State  Teachers 
College  president  and  staff  were  never  happy  over  this  limitation. 
Furthermore,  after  1930  the  implication  was  that  graduates  could 
not  teach  in  accredited  high  schools,  although  the  Department  of 
Education  soon  ruled  that  forty  per  cent  of  an  accredited  high  school 
staff  might  be  teachers  college  graduates. 

Training  High  School  Teachers  Is  Begun 

With  the  coming  of  new  presidents  to  the  headships  of  the  four 
teachers  colleges  after  1937  and  with  other  developments  in  the 
public  schools,  pressure  was  soon  exerted  on  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  authorize  the  teachers  colleges  to  train  junior  and 
senior  high  school  teachers  in  the  non-vocational  fields. 
Consequently,  in  the  year  1942-1943 ,  the  Troy  State  catalogue 
carried  a  program  for  the  education  of  secondary  teachers,  the  Board 
having  approved  it  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Albert  Collins,  then 
State  Superintendent  of  Education.  As  heretofore  recorded.  World 
War  II  prevented  the  immediate  full  implementation  of  the 
secondary  program. 

The  end  of  the  war  in  1945  and  the  passage  of  the  Sen  icemen's 
Readjustment  Act  (generally  known  as  the  GI  Bill)  by  the  78th 
United  States  Congress  and  the  consequent  rising  tide  o\  the 
enrollment  of  men  students  made  some  curriculum  adjustments 
possible  and  others  necessary.  It  also  became  possible  to  move  boldly 
into  the  training  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers. 

Straight  Academic  Degrees  Offered 

The  original  practice  in  the  normal  schools  of  serving  academic 

enrollees  along  with  professional  students  and  awarding  two  kinds  of 
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diplomas  and  its  discontinuance  in  1930  has  been  mentioned.  In 
1947,  the  State  Board  of  Education  approved  a  resumption  of  this 
practice  on  the  four  year  level.  The  catalogue  of  1947-1948  provided 
a  program  leading  to  a  B.S.  and  a  B.A.  degree  for  students  not 
preparing  to  teach.  The  B.A.  degree  for  teachers  was  also  added  with 
requirements  essentially  the  same  as  those  for  the  teacher  candidates 
for  the  B.S.  degree  which  had  been  granted  since  1930.  The  only 
differentiation  was  the  completion  of  not  less  than  two  years  of  a 
foreign  language  by  the  B.A.  degree  teacher  candidates. 

Adjustments  for  Returning  Veterans  of  World  War  II 

The  returning  veterans  overcrowded  all  the  colleges  and 
universities,  and  hence  many  students  came  to  Troy,  not  only  to 
prepare  for  teaching  but  for  other  professions.  Some  desired  two  or 
three  years  of  preparation  for  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  agriculture, 
engineering,  or  other  fields,  and  still  others  desired  a  full  four  years 
of  pre-professional  training  with  a  degree.  See  chart  II. 

Other  Departures  From  Single  Purpose 

A  little  philosophizing  is  appropriate  here.  Apparently,  every 
college  faces  temptation  to  depart  from  its  original  main  purpose  in 
order  to  exploit  apparent  demands  from  the  public.  On  the  other 
hand,  changes  in  the  community  may  justify  accepting  some 
objectives  outside  the  main  objectives  without  weakening  the 
achievement  of  the  main  ones.  The  wave  of  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  later  of  the  Korean  War  represented  a  radical  change  in  the 
community  demands.  Some  adjustments  in  response  to  these 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  College  have  already  been  described. 

There  were  also  other  developments  which  influenced 
curriculum  policy.  Following  the  wars,  there  was  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  young  persons  demanding  entrance  to  college.  While  the 
majority  of  graduates  still  desired  to  teach,  there  was  an  increasing 
number  who  wanted  other  types  of  training  to  enable  them  to  make 
a  living.  The  number  of  students  desiring  a  terminal  liberal  arts 
education  had  always  been  small.  Expansions  of  the  curriculum  to 
serve  those  who  were  headed  neither  toward  a  liberal  arts  degree  or  a 
teaching  degree  were  made  after  1945.  These  will  be  described  in 
brief. 
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Laureson  Forrester 

Miss  Forrester  came  to  the  College  in  1933 
as  teacher  of  physical  education  for  women, 
and  she  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
curriculum  building  program.  She 
contributed  to  the  planning  and  teaching 
phases  of  general  education  programs  for 
freshmen.  Miss  Forrester  retired  in  1969. 


First  Masters  Degree  Class,  1958 

First  row:  Rubye  Curlee  Sanders,  Lucille  Prim,  Gertrude  Williamson  Jeter,  Madie  Ba\  les 
Horn,  Ethel  Hitchcock  Griffin,  Esther  Scarborough  Porter.  Allie  Mae  McDaniel.  Catherine 
Ballard  Casey.  Second  row:  Jessie  Floyd  Braswell,  Horace  Dykes  Teal,  Mary  Ellen  Teal, 
Miriam  Kelly,  Viola  Marshall  Morris,  Lavada  Taylor  Owen,  Addieleen  Richburg  Preseott. 
Elaine  Bedsole  Avant,  Jean  Goodwin  King.  77//>J  row:  Annabelle  Amnions  Wilkes.  Jacob 
Leamon  Andrews,  Alvin  Betts  Higdon,  Warren  Lee  Jones,  Calvin  Daws  Jones.  Henry  Eagle 
Goodlett,  Charles  Moore  Franklin.  Not  in  picture:  Charles  Huey  Dant'ord.  Athan  Daniel 
Eiland,  Edwin  Norris  Fleming,  Herbert  Leon  Hilyer,  Robert  Harrison  Lisenby.  Henry 
McNeil,  Charles  Raymond  Syfrett,  Dixie  Gibson  Thompson,  Mary  Lois  Thompson.  George 
Walker,  Jr. 
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First  Graduate  Studies  Council,  1957 


Beginning  at  left:  G.R.  Boyd,  Harold  Green,  William 
Auxford  S.  Sartain,  Emmett  Kilpatrick,  Harris  Harvill. 


T.  Wilks,  C.B.  Smith,  R.H.  Ervin, 


A  Student  Teacher  at  Work 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Brantley  Jackson 
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Business  Courses  Added 

In  the  catalogue  of  1946-1947,  a  program  of  courses  in  business 
education  was  announced  and  described.  This  was  justified  not  only 
by  the  facts  already  stated,  but  there  was  additionally  a  great 
shortage  of  business  teachers  in  the  high  schools  where  business 
training  had  also  been  added  during  preceding  years.  The 
establishment  of  this  program  made  possible  the  admission  of  special 
students,  especially  girls,  for  the  number  of  quarters  necessary  to 
acquire  clerical  skills  for  business  careers.  At  this  time,  only  one 
teacher  was  added  to  teach  the  shorthand,  typewriting,  and 
accounting.  Other  courses  were  carried  by  teachers  in  other 
departments.  By  1961  the  program  had  become  a  major  department 
offering  a  degree. 

Medical  Technology  Introduced 

In  1959-1960  Medical  Technology  was  set  up  within  the 
science  curriculum.  The  students  entering  this  program  were 
required  to  complete  three  years  of  a  prescribed  program  leading 
toward  the  B.S.  degree.  The  chemistry  and  biology  were  completed 
under  an  internship  plan  at  St.  Margaret's  Hospital  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

Moving  into  this  program  was  comparatively  easy  since  courses 
were  already  available,  and  there  was,  on  the  faculty,  a  specialist  in 
Medical  Technology,  Dr.  D.C.  Widdowson,  who  was  the  chief 
initiator  of  the  Medical  Technology  program.  This  addition  again 
opened  up  vocational  opportunities  for  non-teaching  students.  The 
student  response  was  good  and  the  program  was  successful. 

Curriculum  for  Engineering  Aides 

In  1960-1961  another  improvement  was  made  in  the  use  of 
curriculum  resources  within  the  Science  and  Mathematics 
Departments.  The  arrangement  of  courses  was  aimed  at  training 
engineering  aides  and  technicians.  This  move  was  again  an  effort  to 
add  vocational  significance  to  the  science  and  mathematics  programs 
already  in  existence  for  those  students  not  going  into  teaching. 

The  movement  was  initiated  by  Dr.  W.T.  Wilks,  head  of  the 
Science  Department,  and  based  upon  the  demand  for  college 
graduates  with  strong  training  in  science  and  mathematics  outside  o( 
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teaching.  A  special  program  was  set  up  jointly  by  the  Science  and 
Mathematics  Departments  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree  with  a 
major-minor  in  science  and  mathematics. 

A  Master  of  Science  Degree  Added 

In  1957  the  teachers  colleges  were  granted  the  authority  to 
offer  a  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Education. 
The  work  was  to  be  offered  only  in  the  summer  quarters,  and  three 
full  quarters  were  to  satisfy  the  residence  requirements  for  the 
degree.  No  thesis  would  be  required. 

My  opinion  of  this  move  was  negative.  I  believed  that  these 
colleges  were  not  ready  for  a  fifth  year  in  terms  of  demand  or 
financial  support.  Such  a  program,  I  thought,  should  not  be  offered 
until  the  demand  would  sustain  it  four  quarters  each  year  and 
finance  it  without  damage  to  the  financial  support  of  the 
undergraduate  program.  The  practical  thing,  however,  was  to  go 
along  with  the  other  state  colleges  and  initiate  the  program.  Credit 
should  be  given  to  the  College  teaching  staff  for  their  determination 
to  maintain  good  standards  in  the  graduate  program  under  difficult 
circumstances.  The  quarter  system  upon  which  the  College  operated 
enabled  students  to  complete  requirements  in  three  summers. 

Concluding  Comments  on  Curriculum  Developments 

The  period  covered  by  these  discussions  of  the  curriculum  was 
one  of  great  change  for  our  region.  The  twenty-five  years  covered 
economic  depression,  war,  economic  prosperity,  and  a  phenomenal 
rise  of  interest  in  college  attendance.  An  increased  enrollment  of  500 
per  cent  made  curriculum  decisions  mandatory. 

These  decisions  were  motivated  by  a  number  of  forces  and 
influences,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  all  were  wise.  During  the  early 
years  my  own  dominant  interest  was  to  improve  the  Institution's 
performance  of  its  originalpurpose,  that  of  preparing  teachers  for  a 
still  growing  public  school  system.  Curriculum  changes  and  teaching 
patterns  were  made  accordingly.  The  efforts  to  improve  the  general 
education  of  the  prospective  teacher  were  to  turn  out  if  possible  a 
well-rounded,  interesting  person  for  the  school  room.  Efforts  were 
made  all  along  to  keep  the  original  purpose  of  the  College  in  the 
center  of  the  curriculum  movement. 
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As   recorded,   outside   influences   operated.    The    tendency    oi 

many  people  to  regard  the  Institution  as  a  general  college  led  to  the 
admission  of  ever  larger  mini  hers  of  persons  not  headed  lor  teaching. 
Most  of  these,  however,  were  Interested  in  education  thai  would  aid 
them  in  earning  a  living.  The  curriculum  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
this  ever  increasing  number. 

Along  with  these  developments,  however,  the  demand  for  more 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  became  more  acute,  and  was 
supplemented  by  an  increasingly  severe  demand  for  up-dating  the 
education  of  teachers. 

Another  inside  influence  on  the  curriculum,  strengthened  from 
the  outside  as  well,  was  the  vested  scholarly  interests  of  the  faculty. 
In  1937  the  College  offered  majors  in  history  and  English.  Music,  art. 
mathematics,  health  and  physical  education  were  considered  minor 
departments.  As  the  years  went  by,  music,  art,  health  and  physical 
education  all  became  major  departments;  and  a  new  major 
department,  business,  came  into  existence. 

All  the  adjustments  and  expansions  described  have  apparently 
stood  up  reasonably  well  under  the  pragmatic  test,  although  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Institution  still  is  the  great  challenge. 
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Chart  V 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  AS  FIRST  OFFERED,  1946 

Sophomore 

Economic  Geography    6  hours 

Trade  Routes  and  Trade  Centers    3  hours 

Applied  Mathematics 3  hours 

Commercial  Arithmetic    3  hours 

Elementary  Shorthand 6  hours 

Elementary  Typewriting 3  hours 

Junior 

Economics 9  hours 

Advanced  Shorthand 3  hours 

Advanced  Typewriting 6  hours 

Accounting 12  hours 

Senior 

Office  Management 3  hours 

Business  English 3  hours 

Business  Law 3  hours 

Money  and  Banking 3  hours 

Marketing 3  hours 
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Chapter  VIII 
FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  COLLEGE 

A  very  fine  account  of  the  financial  support  of  the  I  roy  College 
from  its  beginning  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  is  presented  by  Dr. 
Shackelford  in  his  book.8  During  the  half  century,  State 
appropriations  had  moved  from  the  original  three  thousand  dollars 
per  year  to  figures  set  forth. 

At  the  time  I  arrived  in  1937,  the  flat  appropriation  had  been 
reduced  by  thirty  per  cent  and  then  had  crawled  back  to  $67,500 
plus  $14,531.58  from  the  equalization  fund,  a  total  of  $82,031.58. 
This  was  caused  by  the  depression.  Looking  at  the  fifty  year  record 
of  State  support,  one  must  conclude  that  the  normal  schools  (four 
year  colleges  after  1929)  were  supported  most  of  the  time  with  some 
reluctance.  By  careful  research,  one  might  prove  that  there  was 
discrimination  against  them. 

Chart  VI  shows  receipts  from  the  State  for  twenty-six  budgets. 
These  figures  do  not  include  receipts  from  fees  and  profits  from 
campus  auxiliaries. 

The  figures  on  Chart  VI  reveal  that  more  generous  support 
began  following  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Inspection  of  the  chart 
shows  that  the  appropriation  doubled  between  1944  and  1947  and 
rose  rather  rapidly  thereafter.  Increasing  enrollment  compelled 
attention  from  the  Legislature.  Economic  recovery  and  some  degree 
of  prosperity  were  also  factors  influencing  more  generous  support. 

Chart  VI 

STATE  REVENUES  AND  FALL  ENROLLMENTS,  1937-1962 


Year  Troy  Income  Fall 

Enrollment 

1937-38  $82,031.58  326 

1938-39  82,031.58  354 

1939-40  96,340.00  406 

1940-41  96,340.00  345 

1941-42  96,340.00  205 


sThe  First  Fifty   Years  of  the  State  Teachers  College  tit    I  row 
Alabama. 
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1942-43  96,340.00  168 

1943-44  100,468.00  119 

1944-45  100,460.00  137 

1945-46  122,830.00  134 

1946-47  129,392.00  525 

1947-48  216,535.00  770 

1948-49  220,862.00  923 

1949-50  286,773.00  968 

1950-51  284,275.00  926 

1951-52  316,846.00  668 

1952-53  321,633.32  820 

1953-54  359,590.63  899 

1954-55  365,652.54  965 

1955-56  444,419.35  1071 

1956-57  444,419.35  1177 

1957-58  443,249.76  1267 

1958-59  496,186.37  1448 

1059-60  673,830.98  1479 

1960-61  638,869.09  1607 

1961-62  666,144.41  1848 

1962-63  706,612.38  2023 

The  Hindrances  to  Adequate  Support 

Before  analyzing  the  causes  of  inadequate  support  of  the 
normal  schools  and  later  the  teachers  colleges,  it  must  be  recorded 
that  all  State  supported  colleges  of  Alabama  lacked  adequate  support 
in  comparison  with  what  most  non-southern  states  in  the  United 
States  gave  their  colleges.  The  most  obvious  reason  as  heretofore 
explained  was  the  low  income  of  the  people  of  Alabama.  In  spite  of 
this  low  income,  student  fees  furnished  the  major  portion  of  the 
income  of  several  of  the  supposedly  State  supported  colleges. 

For  various  reasons,  the  normal  schools  lacked  the  necessary 
prestige.  They  came  late,  the  first  one  being  established  in  1 872,  and 
Troy,  the  last,  in  1887.  There  was  opposition  and  much  prejudice  at 
the  beginning.  Even  some  school  masters  opposed  them,  and  one 
candidate  for  the  Legislature  announced  that  he  opposed  the 
"nominal  schools,"  his  illiterate  term  for  normal  schools.  Even  as  late 
as  1926,  I  appeared  before  the  Educational  Committee  of  the 
Alabama  Legislature  along  with  other  public  school  men  to  oppose  a 
bill  to  "abolish  the  normal  schools."  The  bill,  introduced  by 
Representative  Charlie  West  of  Jefferson  County,  was  killed  in  the 
Committee  with  really  no  chance  of  passage.  It  is  astonishing  and 
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significant,  however,  that  approximately  sixty-five  years  alter  the  last 
normal  schools  were  established  a  move  to  abolish  them  should  have 
emerged.  They  were  by  this  time  contributing  marvel  ousl)  to 
education  beyond  high  school,  to  say  nothing  of  what  they  were 
achieving  in  training  teachers  for  Alabama's  schools. 

After  the  normal  schools  became  four  year  colleges,  some 
representatives  argued  that  Alabama  was  supporting  too  main 
colleges.  During  the  second  term  of  Governor  Bibb  ( i raves,  the 
normal  school  at  Daphne  actually  was  abolished  and  during  World 
War  II,  Livingston  Teachers  College  was  also  scheduled  to  be 
discontinued  at  an  early  date.  The  end  of  the  war  and  the  influx  of 
veterans  saved  Livingston.  A  governor  of  the  State  remarked  in  m\ 
presence  in  1952  that  at  least  two  of  the  teachers  colleges  should  be 
discontinued  or  would  be  in  a  "real  showdown."  Although  there  was 
no  possibility  such  a  showdown  would  ever  come,  this  remark 
revealed  a  case  of  remaining  prejudice  against  these  colleges  rather 
than  an  opinion  based  upon  any  statesmanlike  study  of  their 
usefulness  and  achievements. 

College  Support  and  Student  Fees 

The  early  presidents  of  the  normal  schools  in  Alabama  levied 
fees  on  students  with  great  reluctance.  For  many  years,  those 
students  who  signed  the  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  Alabama  paid 
no  fees  at  all,  although  occasionally  a  small  incidental  fee  was 
charged.  Those  interested  in  general  academic  training  paid  in 
1887-1888  nine  dollars  per  quarter  tuition  or  twenty-seven  dollars 
for  a  nine  month  session.  So  small  was  the  State  support,  these 
charges  were  almost  a  necessity  in  order  to  operate  the  school. 

In  1937  the  incidental  fee  had  reached  twenty  dollars  per 
quarter,  and  to  this  was  added  a  library  fee  of  three  dollars  and  an 
activity  fee  of  two  dollars,  making  a  total  of  twenty-Five  dollars  per 
quarter.  These  amounts  look  small  by  later  standards,  but  were 
important  items  for  students  at  that  time,  and  a  very  significant  part 
of  the  College  budget.  In  fact,  calculations  based  on  a  four  quarter 
enrollment  would  show  that  total  fees  amounted  to  more  than 
one-third  of  the  operating  budget  of  the  College.  This  proportion 
became  larger  some  years  later.  In  the  year  1947-1  C)4N  the  State 
appropriation  was  $216,535.00:  student  tees  totaled  $182,253.28.  In 
1955-1956  the  State  appropriation  was  $444,419.35  and  the  ! 
alone  came  to  $203,710.79,  and  in  1957-1958  the  appropriation  was 
$443,249.76  and  student  fees  came  to  $251,784.42. 
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Student  Fees  and  Capital  Outlay 

That  fees  played  a  part  in  financing  new  College  buildings  has 
been  mentioned  already  in  the  chapter  on  the  building  program. 
More  details  will  be  given  here. 

A  fee  of  six  dollars  was  levied  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
at  my  request  when  McCartha  Hall  was  built.  This  was  designated  as 
a  library  fee  and  used  as  coverage  for  the  sale  of  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $1 50,000.00.  The  fall  quarter  enrollment  of  1949  was  968,  which 
means  that  the  fee  brought  in  nearly  $6,000  per  quarter.  The 
summer  quarter  of  1950  enrolled  1357  students  all  of  whom  paid  the 
fee.  Because  enrollment  tended  upward  and  thereby  rapidly 
increased  this  coverage,  the  bonds  were  called  the  eighth  year 
although  they  had  been  issued  to  run  fifteen  years. 

Other  buildings  partially  financed  by  student  fees  were  the 
Student  Center,  1954,  with  a  fee  of  $3.50  and  the  new  gymnasium, 
Sartain  Hall,  1960,  with  a  fee  of  $6.00. 

This  method  of  supplementing  the  financing  of  the  College  was 
done  reluctantly  and  with  restraint,  and  in  every  instance  it  was  a  last 
resort.  Within  the  philosophy  of  a  public  school  system,  the 
responsibility  for  buildings  and  for  operational  funds  should  rest 
with  the  State. 

Other  Sources  of  Revenue 

All  student  activities,  including  interscholastic  athletics,  were 
supported  with  surpluses  or  profits  from  auxiliary  agencies,  such  as 
dining  hall,  snack  bars,  the  book  store.  It  was  never  considered  legal 
to  support  sports  or  any  extracurricular  activity  from  tax  funds  or 
even  a  good  policy  to  do  so.  It  was  considered  legal,  however,  to  use 
such  funds,  if  any  were  left,  to  supplement  funds  from  the  State  in 
carrying  on  the  College. 

As  examples  of  the  increasing  significance  of  these  non-revenue 
sources  of  finance,  I  submit  figures  based  on  annual  reports  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  from  the  years  1955-1956  and  1957-1958. 
After  excluding  the  state  appropriation  and  student  fees  for 
1955-1956  there  remained  $206,177.17  in  receipts  available  for 
expenditure.  The  year  1957-1958  was  even  better.  After  excluding 
the  state  appropriation  and  student  fees  there  was  available  the  sum 
of  $635,878.15.  A  surplus  of  $20,193.72  was  turned  in  to  the 
general  fund. 

That  nearly  all  residence  halls  built  after  1937  were  financed 
entirely  or  in  part  by  selling  bonds  to  be  amortized  by  room  rent  has 
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Meeting  of  Alumni  Association  Executive  Committee,  1954 

Standing,  left  to  right:  R.  E.  Thagard,  Treasurer;  Jesse  Jordan;  Vera  Pearl  Tisdale;  Raiford 
Key,  Vice  President;  Lucille  Garrett;  Dr.  Welden  Smart.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Martha  Plant, 
Secretary;  Blue  Barber,  President;  Dr.  C.  B.  Smith. 


Inauguration  of  Student  Government  Association  Officers 
April  30,  1942 

Left  to  right:  Wilburn  Norman,  Jane  White,  Billy  Swain,  Morris  Wood.  Charles  Tema  King, 
Audrey  Youngblood,  Frances  Hemberg,  Roscoe  Durden,  Douglas  Gafford,  Dr.  C.B.  Smith. 
Jesse  Drake,  Dr.  M.D.  Pace,  Jesse  Jordan,  Auxt'ord  Sartain.  Marian  Nixon,  Bonnie  1  eo 
McCool,  Hilda  Sawyer,  Florence  Parker,  Mary  Emma  Sanders,  Brunise  Cauthen. 
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The  Executive  Board,  1945 
Student  Government  Association 


Executive  Council  of  Student  Government,  1961 

Seated:    Gayle   Campbell,   Clerk;   Richard   Scrushy,   President.   Standing:    Lynn  Jackson, 
Vice-President;  Glenda  Eddings,  Treasurer;  and  Sue  Morrow,  Secretary. 
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already  been  indicated  in  other  connections.  The  point  being  made 
here  is  that  in  order  to  finance  these  buildings  in  this  way,  the  room 
rents  had  to  be  raised  considerably  above  a  figure  necessary  tor 
proper  maintenance,  repair  and  janitorial  service.  This  again  was  a 
case  of  adding  to  the  expenses  of  students  in  order  to  increase  funds 
for  capital  outlay. 

Practices  Moved  Away  from  Democratic  Ideal 

The  original  ideal  of  publicly  supported  higher  education 
excluded  high  fees  for  tuition  or  other  purposes,  and  some  states 
outside  our  region  once  implemented  this  ideal.  There  have  been 
periods,  however,  within  the  20th  century  when  our  State  colleges 
were  semi-private  institutions.  As  to  capital  outlay  from  1937 
through  1962,  calculations  reveal  that  the  College  raised  54.6  per 
cent  of  the  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Costs  May  Exclude  Many  Worthy  Students 

The  recent  rapid  increases  in  fees,  room  rent,  and  the  like  have 
the  possibility  of  excluding  many  young  people  from  college.  The 
growth  of  scholarships  and  other  aids  described  in  another  chapter 
have  offset  the  fee  and  room  rent  increases  to  some  extent. 
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A  FIRST  VENTURE  INTO  RESEARCH 

Teacher  Education  and  Religion 

The  only  research  attempted  during  the  years  between  1937 
and  1961  was  always  referred  to  as  "domestic  research."  This  meant 
the  collection  of  information  needed  for  carrying  on  the  teaching 
and  learning  program  of  the  College.  An  example  would  be  the  study 
of  freshmen  of  the  College  in  1938-1939,  already  discussed.  The 
Institution  did  not  have  the  financial  or  staff  resources  or  interest  to 
venture  beyond  needed  domestic  research. 

There  were  two  ventures,  however,  growing  out  of 
encouragement  from  professional  people  that  are  recorded  in  this 
account.  Those  who  made  these  ventures  possible  deserve  the  honor 
such  a  recording  provides. 

A  Study  Program  in  Teacher  Education  and  Religion 

In  1953  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education  designed  a  project  entitled  Teacher  Education  and 
Religion. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  AACTE  was  one  of  the 
movements  which  emerged  from  several  years  of  discussion  among 
educators.  As  far  back  as  1947  the  Committee  on  Religion  and 
Education  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  issued  a  report 
entitled  "The  Relation  of  Religion  to  Public  Education:  The  Basic 
Principles."  In  this  report  an  attempt  was  made  "to  state  the 
principles  on  which  the  practice  of  public  schools  should  be  based." 
Among  the  conclusions  of  this  1947  report  was  this  one: 

"The  problem  is  to  find  a  way  in  public  education  to  give  due 
recognition  to  the  place  of  religion  in  the  culture  and  in  the 
conviction  of  our  people  while  at  the  same  time  safeguarding  the 
separation  of  church  and  state." 

By  this  time,  there  was  general  agreement  that  it  was  "vitally 
important  that  the  public  school  deal  with  religion."  "There  are 
many  ways,"  said  the  American  Council,  "in  which  this  may  be  done 
and  is  being  done.  Some  are  good;  others,  in  our  judgment,  may  be 
dangerous  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree." 
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The  AACTE  moved  from  these  previous  studies  and  produced  a 
design  which  would  be  the  framework  for  the  pilot  studies  of  fifteen 
of  its  member  institutions.  This  was  announced  in  1953;  a  (  ommittee 
on  Religion  and  Teacher  Education  was  appointed:  and  a  frame  of 
reference  was  set  forth. 

Drawing  upon  reports  of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
and  reports  of  other  organizations  interested  in  the  problem,  the 
Committee  set  forth  five  points  to  which  the  fifteen  pilot  schools 
would  accept.  These  points  were  as  follows: 

Five  Points  of  Agreement 

1.  It  is  the  proper  function  of  colleges  and  universities  preparing 
teachers  to  teach  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  role  of 
religion  in  human  affairs. 

2.  The  area  of  study  was  defined  as  teaching  about  religion-a 
factual  study  of  religion  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  intrinsic  to 
learning  experiences  in  the  various  fields  of  study. 

3.  The  aim  of  the  study  was  intelligent  understanding  of  the  role 
of  religion  in  human  affairs. 

4.  The  study  was  "not  to  emphasize  the  development  of  religious 
literacy  among  prospective  teachers  in  the  sense  of  the  great 
organized  religious  beliefs  of  the  world  and  their  principal 
tenets." 

5.  The  study  had  further  limitations  in  that  it  was  not  to  seek  "the 
development  of  a  sense  of  individual  commitment  in 
encouraging  students  to  explore  the  resources  of  religion  as  a 
basis  for  durable  conviction." 

The  Selected  Colleges  for  the  Study 

Troy  State  College  was  selected  as  one  of  fifteen  pilot  teacher 
training  institutions  to  study  the  problem  of  preparing  teachers  to 
"deal  with  religion"  in  the  public  schools.  The  other  fourteen 
institutions  selected  at  the  same  time  were  the  following: 

Arizona  State  College,  Tempe,  Arizona 

Iowa  State  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Kansas  State  College,  Pittsburg,  Kansas 

College  of  Education  and  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

University  of  Kentucky,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
State  Teachers  College  at  Towson,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Western  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
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MacAlester  College,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 

School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  New  York 

State  University  of  New  York  Teachers  College,  Oswega,  New  York 

East  Carolina  College,  Greenville,  North  Carolina 

College  of  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Oregon  College  of  Education,  Monmouth,  Oregon 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

North  Texas  State  College,  Denton,  Texas 

President  John  G.  Flowers,  Southwest  State  Teachers  College, 
San  Marcus,  Texas,  was  chosen  as  chairman  of  the  thirteen  member 
subcommittee  of  AACTE  for  the  Teacher  Education  and  Religion 
project.  Dr.  Eugene  E.  Dawson  of  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  was 
the  first  Coordinator  for  the  fifteen  cooperating  institutions.  Dr. 
Dawson  was  later  succeeded  by  A.L.  Sebaly  who  continued  in 
charge,  and  wrote  the  final  report  of  the  pilot  projects. 

After  some  casting  about,  Dr.  Frank  Rainwater  of  the  English 
Department  was  appointed  to  direct  the  project  on  the  Troy 
campus. 

First  Steps  in  Implementing  the  Project 

The  first  move  of  Dr.  Rainwater  and  our  faculty  committee  was 
to  take  an  inventory  of  religious  elements  in  the  existing  curriculum. 
Each  department  was  asked  to  submit  in  writing  a  resume  of  all  ways 
in  which  religious  information  and  values  were  a  normal  part  of  its 
various  course  outlines.  A  study  of  the  summaries  presented 
indicated  that,  in  general,  our  faculty  assumed  that  the  curriculum 
already  included  most  of  the  factual  information  necessary  to  give 
the  average  student  an  insight  into  the  significance  of  the  role  played 
by  religion  in  human  history  and  human  endeavor.  Dr.  Rainwater's 
final  report  says:  "Unless  the  professors  who  wrote  the  reports 
over-stated  the  case,  it  would  appear  that  our  teachers  had  little 
hesitancy  about  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  religious  ideas  and 
ideals.  Whenever  any  information  about  religion  was  requisite  to  an 
understanding  of  a  subject  or  discipline,  that  information  was 
presented  quite  as  freely  and  quite  as  definitely  without  apology  as 
would  be  the  case  with  any  other  kind  of  knowledge." 

The  studies  which  followed,  however,  brought  into  question  the 
first  assumption  that  our  curriculum  already  included  adequate 
factual  information  on  the  place  of  religion  in  our  culture.  The  local 
Committee  under  Dr.  Rainwater's  leadership  proceeded  to  investigate 
student  background  in  this  area  of  knowledge. 
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Science  Club,  1961 

First  row:  Randall  Jackson;  Buryl  McWaters;  Walter  Ray  Rogers;  Virginia  Cureton;  Naomi 
Bell;  Joe  Andress,  President;  Jack  Conaway;  John  Martin  Bell.  Second  row:  Johnny  Toole; 
Pete  Tucker;  John  Noblin;  Kenneth  Tanner;  Ernest  Riggsby,  Sponsor. 


Dormitory  House  Council  Meeting,  1947 

Left  to  right:  Billie  Compton;  Jeannette  Cooper;  Delores  (Tobiska)  Turner;  Grace  Nichols; 
Nancy  McGow,  president;  Jimmie  Ruth  Milton;  Ernestine  Smith;  and  Agnes  Boone. 
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Phoebe  Gregory  as  Medea  in  the  Greek 
play  by  that  name  as  produced  by  Jack 
Solomon  in  the  spring  of  1958. 


"Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By"  by  A.A.  Milne 
Presented  April  27,  28,  1949 

Left  to  right:  Mary  Dupree,  seated;  Mary  Lee  Garrett,  seated;  Ellen  Solomon;  Janette  Stout, 
Director;  Jack  Solomon;  Ennis  Sellers;  Bill  Jones;  Doyce  Wallace;  Joyce  Nolen;  Francis 
Evans;  and  Glenn  David,  seated. 
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The  Second  Step  in  Implementing  the  Project 

A  decision  was  made  to  compile  and  administer  a  religious 
information  test  for  freshmen.  The  purpose  here  was  to  find  out  the 
degree  of  ignorance  or  awareness-as  the  ease  might  be-that 
characterized  our  students  when  they  first  entered  college.  The  test 
devised  was  a  relatively  simple  one  made  up  of  questions  about  only 
such  matters  of  religion  as  would  be  expected  to  come  within  the 
range  of  most  educated  and  cultured  Americans.  The  majority  of  the 
items  dealt  with  the  Hebrew-Christian  tradition-its  sacred  writings, 
institutions,  ideals,  and  place  in  the  story  of  Western  civilization. 
There  were  also  a  few  items  about  the  other  major  religions  of  the 
world. 

A  statistical  study  of  the  test  results  and  a  comparison  of  those 
results  with  various  other  data  we  had  in  hand  (in  the  form  of 
intelligence,  achievement,  and  psychological  test  scores)  seemed  to 
indicate  that  our  students  upon  entering  college  had  no  more  and  no 
less  knowledge  of  religion  than  they  had  of  other  subjects  and  fields. 
"Apparently,"  said  the  Committee,  "in  the  Bible  Belt  the  forces 
engaged  in  religious  instruction  prove  to  be  just  about  as  successful  in 
their  efforts  to  make  religious  education  effective  and  thorough  as 
are  the  agencies  of  secular  education  in  spreading  abroad 
non-religious  information."  The  survey  did  lead,  however,  to  a  small 
addition  to  the  curriculum  which  is  described  below. 

The  First  Remedial  Step 

On  the  basis  of  these  revelations,  the  local  Committee  decided 
to  request  the  addition  of  three  one-quarter  courses  in  Philosopln 
and  Religion.  The  first  of  these  new  courses  was  an  Introduction  to 
Philosophy,  designed  to  help  members  of  the  class  who  were  going  to 
be  teachers  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  great  philosophic  ideas 
that  are  in  many  ways  related  to  systems  of  religion.  The  other  two 
courses  were  studies  of  the  major  religions  of  the  world-Hinduism. 
Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  adding  of  these  three  quarters  of 
philosophy  and  religion  was  that  these  studies  would  give  at  least 
some  prospective  teachers  an  opportunity  to  prepare  in  part  to  meet 
issues  involving  religion  in  the  public  schools.  It  was  not  assumed 
that  this  small  move  would  solve  the  whole  problem  o[  such 
preparation.  The  response  of  students,  however,  was  excellent  and 
surprising.  The  philosophy  class  was  filled  and  the  classes  in  religion 
were  over-run  and  continued  to  be  popular  through  the  years  under 
the  tutelage  of  Professor  Cloyd  Paskins. 
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Attitude  and  Knowledge  Survey  of  Students 

The  third  step  in  implementing  the  project  was  in  fact  a  move 
toward  relating  the  whole  problem  to  the  general  education  of 
teachers.  It  became  important,  therefore,  to  know  even  more  about 
the  broader  basic  attitudes  of  persons  who  are  to  become  teachers. 
Additional  information  would  include  their  ethical  and  religious 
attitudes  and  convictions,  not  necessarily  their  religious  affiliation  or 
non-affiliation. 

A  test  of  84  multiple  choice  items  was  devised  by  members  of 
the  faculty.  These  covered  the  following  life  matters: 

1.  Personal  goals,  objectives,  and  ambitions. 

2.  Attitudes  toward  marriage  and  the  home. 

3.  Tolerance  of  racial  and  religious  groups  different 
from  one's  own. 

4.  Attitudes  toward  the  State  and  society. 

5.  Personal  and  religious  attitudes  and  convictions. 

6.  Moral  and  ethical  attitudes. 

The  faculty  committee  reasoned  that  this  research  was  within 
the  original  scope  of  the  pilot  venture.  If  new  material  were  needed 
in  the  general  or  the  professional  education  programs,  such  a  look  at 
the  needs  of  the  students  in  the  areas  of  religion,  ethics,  morals,  and 
ideals  might  suggest  the  kinds  of  materials  that  should  be  introduced. 
Even  the  fact  that  public  schools  were  already  committed  to  teach 
moral  and  spiritual  values  would  justify  the  study. 

The  Survey  Is  Made 

Much  outside  professional  help  in  the  preparation, 
administering,  scoring,  and  interpreting  the  tests  was  brought  in.  Dr. 
W.  Seward  Salisbury,  professor  of  Sociology  at  New  York 
University's  Teachers  College  at  Oswego  lent  valuable  consultative 
service  and  gave  permission  to  use  items  from  a  questionnaire  used  at 
his  institution  on  "Religion  and  the  College  Student." 

Dr.  E.J.  Asher,  chairman  of  the  Psychology  Department  at 
Purdue  University,  made  an  analysis  and  critique  of  the  completed 
attitude  questionnaire  before  it  was  administered. 

Mr.  Irwin  Schulman,  Education  Director  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith  assisted  in  proper  wording  of 
some    of   the    items    on    the    questionnaire.    Dr.    Joseph   Politella, 
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professor  of  philosophy  and  comparative  religion  at  Kent  State 
University,  visited  the  College  and  gave  advice  and  encouragement  to 
the  study. 

Dr.  J.D.  Haggard,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College,  cooperated  on  the  basis  of  a  religious  Literacy 
survey  he  had  made  at  his  college. 

Mrs.  Ruby  DeMent  of  Cornell  University  where  the  tests  were 
sent  for  scoring  assisted  in  handling  the  data,  analyzing  and 
scheduling  the  results.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Sam  Stone,  graduate 
psychology  student,  assisted  in  appraising  the  statistical  tables  upon 
which  the  conclusions  were  based. 

A  number  of  persons  from  the  fields  of  both  education  and 
religion  contributed  in  many  ways  in  interpreting  the  tests. 

Samples  of  Outcomes  From  the  Tests 

As  an  attempt  to  give  the  interested  reader  a  better  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  survey,  samples  of  certain  questions  with  student 
responses  are  presented  at  this  point.  The  sample  is  given  exactly  as  it 
is  in  the  report,  "The  Attitudes  and  the  Aspirations  of  Our 
Students."  The  first  one  set  forth  deals  with  "Science  and  Religion." 

Science  and  Religion:  No  Longer  Feuding? 

In  this  item  we  poll  student  opinion  about  the  old 
warfare  that  was  made  so  much  of  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  that  religionists  have  been  ever  since  busy 
trying  to  bring  to  an  end  with  a  victory  for  themselves. 
The  teaching  of  most  Christian  groups  is  that  science 
actually  corroborates  and  validates  the  conclusions  of  true 
religion  and  that  the  two  studies  lend  mutual  support  to 
one  another. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  frequently  mentioned 
conflict  between  the  findings  of  modern  science  and  the 
traditional  concepts  of  religion? 

A.  To   my   mind,   religion   and  science  clearly  support  one 
another. 

B.  The  conflict  is  negligible;  it  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

C.  The  conflict  is  considerable  but  not  irreconcilable. 

D.  The  conflict  is  considerable,  perhaps  irreconcilable. 

E.  The  conflict  is  a  definitely  irreconcilable  one. 
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Chart  VII 
Views  on  the  Reconciliation  of  Science  and  Religion 


Confident 

Hopeful 

Wistful     J 

Skeptical 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Whole  Student  Body 

55 

18 

15 

12 

Women 

66 

16 

12 

6 

Men 

49 

20 

16 

15 

Under  21  years  old 

60 

20 

12 

8 

Ages  21-25  years 

51 

17 

18 

14 

Over  25  years  old 

55 

14 

14 

17 

Non-veterans 

59 

21 

13 

7 

Veterans 

49 

15 

17 

19 

Baptists,  etc. 

55 

18 

16 

11 

Methodists 

58.5 

21 

12 

8.5 

Members  of  Other  Faiths 

56 

19 

9 

16 

Members  of  Five  Sects 

(no  answer,  6%) 

67 

12 

12 

3 

No  Religious  Affiliation 

(no  answer,  6%) 

20 

17 

20 

37 

Participants  in  TER  Courses 

49 

14 

25 

12 

Freshmen 

54 

18 

12 

16 

Sophomores 

65 

12 

13 

10 

Juniors 

50 

26 

16 

8 

Seniors 

51 

20 

18 

11 

Professional  Education 
Majors 

67 

19 

12 

2 

Mathematics  and  Science 
Majors 

66 

14 

12 

8 

History  and  Social 
Science  Majors 

55 

18 

17 

10 

Business  Education 
Majors 

53 

20 

13.5 

13.5 

Physical  Education 
Majors 

53 

17 

15 

15 

English  and  Music 
Majors 

51 

14 

20 

15 

No  Subject  Major  Group 

40 

33 

12 

15 
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The  second  sample  actually  deals  with  the  same  issue  in  a  more 
specific  way.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  thai  the  issue  dramatized  here 
is  the  one  most  frequently  met  by  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Will 
these  prospective  teachers  be  able  to  handle  this  issue  in  the  public 
schools? 

Darwinian  Evolution:  The  Fundamentalists1  Bugaboo 

"Since  the  conflict  between  science  and  religion  always  seems 
to  grow  hottest  around  the  Darwinian  concept  of  evolution,  we 
asked  our  students  more  specifically  their  views  about  that  theory. 
Charles  Darwin  maintained  that  man,  like  the  other  animals,  is  part 
of  the  evolutionary  process  and  that  the  present  human  species  is 
descended  from  earlier,  lower  forms  of  life.  This  belief,  it  accepted. 
would  invalidate  the  literal  acceptance  of  the  Genesis  account  of  the 
creation  of  man.  Though  most  liberally-inclined  Christians  have  long 
since  quietened  their  fears  over  that  matter,  the  fundamentalists  still 
urge  war  on  Darwin.  Here  is  how  our  students  stand  on  this  issue: 

One  hypothesis  about  the  origin  of  presently  existing 
species  is  that  they  evolved  from  previously  existing  lower 
forms  of  life. 


A.  This  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  men  came 
from  monkeys;  I  reject  this  idea. 

B.  The  evolutionary  hypothesis,  though  otherwise  plausible, 
must  be  rejected  as  contrary  to  the  Bible. 

C.  I  reject  the  concept  of  biological  evolution,  but  I  accept 
the  idea  of  social  evolution. 

D.  The    evolutionary    hypothesis    strikes     me     as    being 
acceptable. 

Chart  VIII 
Views  on  Darwinian  Evolution 


Ignorant 

Authoritarian 

Conciliatory 

Openminded 

% 

% 

'> 

Whole  Student  Body 

24 

20 

16 

40 

Women 

23 

:: 

20 

35 

Men 

25 

18 

14 

43 

Under  21  years  old 

27 

24 

16 

32 
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Ages  21-25  years 

22 

14 

18 

46 

Over  25  years  old 

18 

18 

9 

55 

Non-veterans 

27 

22 

17 

34 

Veterans 

20 

13 

16 

51 

Baptists,  etc. 

26 

21 

17 

36 

Methodists 

27 

19 

16 

38 

Members  of  Other  Faiths 

16 

13 

15 

56 

Members  of  Five  Sects 

(no  answer,  12%) 

31 

27 

9 

21 

No  Religious  Affiliation 

(no  answer,  3%)                            6  7  17  67 

Participants  in  TER  Courses  16  9  22  53 

Freshmen  33  25  14  28 

Sophomores  24  22  17  37 

Juniors  18  15  19  48 

Seniors  15  12  19  54 

Professional  Education 

Majors  28  33  14  25 

No  Subject  Major  Group  28  21  9  42 

English  and  Music  Majors  27  9  10  44 

Mathematics  and  Science 

Majors  26  16  19  39 

Business  Education 

Majors  25.4  18.5  22  35 

History  and  Social  Science 

Majors  17  22  10  51 

Physical  Education 

Majors  16  21  13  50 


Comments 


Comments 


"We  might  here  just  indicate  some  comparative  reactions  to  the 
simple  statement,  'Man  has  evolved  from  lower  forms  of  animal 
life.'" 

Agree 

% 

The  nation's  high  school  teenagers  40 

Southern  high  school  teenagers  29 

T.S.C.  students  40 
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"Similarly,  if  many  years  of  investigation  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  profession  it  is  to  study  such  things  had  led  to  the  apparent 
conclusion  that  presently  existing  forms  of  life  are  descended  from 
earlier  and  different  forms  of  life,  then  it  would  be  the  obligation  ol 
the  biology  teacher  to  inform  his  students  that  such  is  the 
carefully-considered  opinion  of  leaders  and  specialists  in  his  field.  And 
he  should  label  such  information  not  as  a  dogma  but  as  the  mature 
conclusion  of  persons  who  have  made  the  most  careful  and  rigorous 
search  to  find  out  the  most  likely  explanation  of  the  origin  of  man. 
It  would,  moreover,  be  the  duty  of  that  teacher  to  make  clear  the 
scientific  evidence  and  the  rational  arguments  that  supported  the 
point  of  view  to  which  he  referred. " 

Responses  io  other  questions  relating  closely  to  religion  as 
"Attitudes  Toward  the  Church,"  "Attitudes  Toward  the  Bible,"  and 
still  others  that  are  classifiable  under  the  heading  of  moral  attitudes, 
but  assumed  to  be  influenced  by  religion,  were  called  for  in  the 
survey.  These  included  attitudes  toward  divorce,  toward  racial 
segregation  in  churches,  toward  racial  and  religious  exclusiveness  in 
college  social  clubs,  and  a  number  of  others.  Samples  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

Faculty  Criticism  Invited 

After  the  presentation  of  the  report,  the  faculty  members 
submitted  to  the  Coordinator  of  Instruction,  Dr.  W.T.  Wilks,  their 
written  observations  about  this  attitude  survey  report,  their 
comments  upon  it,  and  their  alternate  interpretations  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  questions  and  the  implications  of  the  answers.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Coordinator  of  Instruction  met  separately  with 
each  of  the  nine  departments,  thereby  giving  all  the  teaching  faculty 
another  opportunity  to  voice  their  personal  opinions  about  the 
import  and  meaning  of  the  "Attitudes  and  Aspirations"  study.  These 
responses  and  opinions  were  then  written  up  by  the  Coordinator  and 
distributed. 

More  on  the  Significance  of  this  Research 

The  information  brought  forth  was  discouraging  to  those  who 
had  assumed  that  teacher  education  should  prepare  teachers  to  deal 
with  religion  in  the  schools.  Ideas  about  religion  and  about  the  Bible 
revealed  ignorance  of  both.  Literalism  characterized  a  large 
proportion  of  responses  concerning  the  Bible,  and  some  responses 
indicated    that    religion    is    supernaturalism    rather   than    love   and 
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compassion  for  one's  fellowman.  Knowledge  and  attitudes  revealed 
by  questions  about  science  and  religion,  Darwinism  and  the  Bible, 
and  racial  tolerance  could  possibly  lead  intelligent  parents  to  prefer 
that  public  schools  not  deal  with  religion  at  all.  The  lack  of 
intellectual  emancipation  of  large  numbers  does  not  encourage  the 
belief  that  they  could  teach  "about  religion"  with  objectivity  and 
intelligence.  If,  as  the  American  Council  says,  "It  is  vitally  important 
that  the  public  school  deal  with  religion,"  a  very  great  deal  must  be 
done,  the  Committe  thought,  in  both  general  and  professional 
education  of  prospective  teachers. 

In  spite  of  the  very  pertinent  facts  brought  out  by  the  survey 
about  student  aspirations,  ideals,  goals  and  knowledge,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  influence  of  the  study  was  very  great.  It  is  true  that  the 
courses  in  philosophy  and  in  world  religions  were  continued  and 
were  popular  with  students;  but  nothing  special  was  added  or 
changed  in  professional  education  or  in  the  first  two  years  of  general 
education.  Nevertheless,  the  survey  is  presented  here  as  an  important 
venture  in  research  at  Troy.9 


9  A  copy  of  the  Report  on  the  Survey  of  "Attitudes  and 
Aspirations  of  Our  Students"  is  available  in  the  Troy  State  University 
Library. 
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Chapter  X 
THE  SECOND  VENTURE  INTO  RESEARCH 

The  Child  Study  Enterprise,  1959-1960 

On  June  3,  1959,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  approved  a  grant 
of  $31,000  for  Troy  State  College  to  use  in  financing  a  child  study 
project.  The  grant  came  as  a  climax  to  several  years  of  activity  having 
to  do  with  child  study. 


The  Six  Year  Period,  1953-1959 


1  o 


Much  of  what  follows  in  this  account  is  drawn  from  the  final 
report  of  the  study  project  which  began  in  the  fall  of  1959  and  was 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  school  session  of  1959-1960.  Only  some 
high  points  of  the  undertaking  will  be  given  here.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  explain  the  background  out  of  which  the  venture 
emerged. 

Recognizing  its  responsibility  to  teachers  in  service,  the  Troy 
College  in  May  1953  initiated  a  project  to  foster  greater  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  schools  in  the  area  to  study  problems  relating  to 
children  and  instruction.  As  the  result  of  a  follow-up  of  the  May 
conference  in  September,  plans  were  made  to  initiate  a  child  study 
project  involving  action  research.  The  avowed  purpose  of  this 
inservice  program  was  to  encourage  and  implement  the  use  in  the 
classroom  of  increasing  knowledge  about  the  growth  and 
development  of  children.  The  group  involved  teachers  in  six  counties 
and  two  city  systems  in  the  service  area.  All  participated  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  No  college  credit  was  given,  nor  was  there  any 
outside  financial  support.  Making  the  Troy  College  a  real  center  for 
child  study  had  been  discussed  by  certain  interested  persons  on  the 
campus  for  quite  a  while.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Claude  Ivie,  principal 
of  the  Laboratory  School.  Dr.  Ivie  was  instrumental  in  actually 
initiating  the  study  program,  but  left  soon  afterwards.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Miss  Foy  Ingram,  also  deeply  interested  in  such  a 
study.  Miss  Lulu  Palmer  in  the  State  Department  of  Education  was 
very  much  interested  and  helpful  in  getting  the  enterprise  started. 

The  first  year,  1953-1954,  was  largely  exploratory  and  the 
second  year  resulted  in  better  orientation  and  increased  interest  on 

10 "Helping   Teachers   Use   Child   Development   Concepts'1  by 

Harold  Green,  1958.  Troy  State  University  Library. 
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the  part  of  participants.  Unifying  and  guiding  influence  was 
furnished  by  Lulu  Palmer  and  Dr.  John  McKee  from  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  Mental  Hygiene  Division,  and  by  the  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  conferences  on  the  campus  of  Troy  State  College. 
Beginning  with  the  third  year,  1955-1956,  the  College  furnished  a 
part-time  coordinator  in  the  person  of  the  Director  of  the  campus 
Laboratory  School,  Miss  Foy  Ingram.  Miss  Ingram  was  able  to  visit 
each  unit  from  three  to  eight  times  each  year.  This  visitation  with 
continued,  well-planned  conferences  in  spring,  summer,  and  fall  on 
the  campus  served  to  further  unify  the  group  and  give  direction  to 
the  project. 


Each  Teacher  Studied  One  Child 

The  program  of  study  was  becoming  better  focused  the  second 
year  when  each  participating  teacher,  after  much  group  discussion, 
agreed  to  select  an  isolate  child,  using  a  sociometric  test.  Later  this 
pupil  was  defined  as  an  underchosen  child.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
thorough  study  of  one  child  would  develop  skills  of  study  that  would 
be  helpful  in  working  with  all  children. 

A  Staff  Promptly  Organized  for  Action  Research  Project 

Organization  of  a  campus  staff  with  necessary  additions  began 
immediately  as  a  result  of  receiving  the  grant  of  money.  Dr.  Harold 
Green  continued  as  a  director  of  the  project.  Dr.  Lewis  Godlove  was 
added  to  the  staff  to  work  with  necessary  testing  in  the  field.  A 
statistical  secretary  was  employed.  Dr.  Ralph  Witherspoon  continued 
as  a  paid  consultant  and  Dr.  John  McKee  and  Lulu  Palmer  continued 
on  a  volunteer  basis,  working  out  from  Montgomery.  Other  staff 
members  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  ongoing  enterprise  were  Dr. 
Paul  Lewis,  new  head  of  the  Education  Department;  Jerry  Haynes,  a 
new  addition  to  the  Psychology  Department;  and  Foy  Ingram, 
Director  of  the  Laboratory  School. 

Dr.  Harold  Green  left  during  the  year  to  accept  a  position  in 
Florida  State  University,  and  Dr.  Robert  Boyd,  Dean  of  the  College, 
assumed  the  directorship.  Clay  Stabler,  Business  Manager  of  the 
College,  was  extremely  helpful  in  handling  funds  and  making 
numerous  physical  arrangements  for  the  whole  enterprise. 
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Field  Cooperation  Organized 

The  next  major  step  was  to  organize  more  rigidly  the  previously 

cooperating  teachers  in  the  field.  They  must  now  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  research  enterprise,  which  called  for  the  proving  or 
disproving  of  hypotheses  by  observing,  experimenting,  keeping  records 
and  assembling  data.  All  this  would  require  the  help  of  the 
consultants.  Forty-eight  teachers  volunteered  for  the  experimental 
group,  and  forty-eight  other  teachers  agreed  to  cooperate  as  a  control 
group,  thereby  satisfying  an  important  requirement  for  action 
research. 

Thirteen  Hypotheses  Basis  of  Design 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  research  project,  the 
design  was  shaped  into  thirteen  hypotheses  to  be  proved  or  disproved 
by  experimentation.  One  group  of  hypotheses  dealt  with  expected 
changes  in  the  classroom  behavior  of  the  underchosen  child  as  a 
consequence  of  changed  teacher  classroom  behavior  resulting  from 
teacher  participation  in  the  execution  of  the  project. 

These  hypotheses  are  set  forth  in  full  in  the  report  of  the 
research  entitled  "Classroom  Adjustment  of  the  Underchosen  Child." 
by  the  staff  of  the  Child  Growth  and  Development  Study.  A  copy  of 
this  report  is  available  in  Troy  State  University  Library. 

Conferences  Planned,  Purposes  Defined,  and  Principles  Accepted 

The  purposes  of  the  research  enterprise  were  (a)  to  cause  the 
experimental  teachers  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
knowledge  about  child  growth  and  development  and  (b)  to  develop 
certain  skill  and  understanding  in  the  teachers  that  would  enable 
them  to  use  such  knowledge  in  governing  their  classroom  practices. 

The  assumption  was  accepted  from  the  beginning  that  the 
experimental  group  of  teachers  would  need  considerable  professional 
help.  To  meet  this  need,  nine  study  group  meetings  were  planned  for 
each  of  the  cities  and  counties  cooperating;  and  three  general 
conferences  were  planned.  The  latter  were  held  at  the  College  and  all 
experimental  teachers  attended  each  of  them. 

Only  samplings  can  be  given  of  things  discussed  and  acted  upon 
at  these  monthly  and  general  conferences.11  An  early  achievement 

1 1  A  complete  report  of  the  entire  enterprise  is  available  in  the 
Troy  State  University  Library  under  the  title  "Classroom  Adjustment 
of  the  Unadjusted  Child"  by  the  Staff  of  the  Troy  Child  Growth  and 
Developmental  Study,  1960,  G.  R.  Boyd,  Director. 
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was  the  selection  of  generally  accepted  principles  of  child  growth  and 
development  which  experimental  teachers  would  be  attempting  to 
apply  in  their  classrooms.  These  were  as  follows: 

1.  Each  individual  has  inherited  certain  characteristics  that 
may  or  may  not  facilitate  learning. 

2.  The  environment  influences  the  development  of  the 
individual. 

3.  Learning  is  continuous. 

4.  Growth  is  continuous. 

5.  Behavior  is  learned. 

6.  One's  concept  of  himself  influences  learning. 

7.  Children  learn  at  different  rates. 

8.  Behavior  is  caused. 

9.  Emotional,  social,  physical,  and  intellectual  growth 
patterns  vary  from  individual  to  individual,  within  each 
individual,  and  from  age  level  to  age  level. 

10.  Emotional,  social,  and  physical  needs  of  children  must  be 
met  as  well  as  intellectual  needs. 

1 1 .  Children  learn  only  when  they  are  ready. 

1 2.  A  sense  of  belonging  is  necessary  for  desired  growth. 

13.  Emotion  is  a  dynamic  and  integrative  aspect  of  all 
behavior. 

14.  Each  child's  pattern  of  behavior  has  been  created  by  the 
interaction  of  his  abilities  and  experiences. 

1 5.  A  philosophy  of  growth  must  take  into  account  both  the 
individual  and  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

16.  An  organism's  development  is  under  the  influence  of  a 
gradually  unfolding  design.  Its  powers  increase  through  the 
growth  that  occurs  with  time.  A  basic  error  is  the  attempt 
to  influence  the  time  schedule  by  premature  training. 
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1  7.    Human  beings  need  affection. 

18.  Human  beings  need  to  feel  capable  of  meeting  successfully 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  situations  they  are  called  on  to 
face. 

It  was  admitted  that  the  list  was  incomplete,  but  these 
furnished  the  basis  for  discussions  of  teaching  procedures  in  the 
conferences. 

The  consultants  guided  the  experimental  teachers  in  planned 
study  connected  with  their  classroom  experiments  and  activities.  The 
following  topics  covered  these  planned  studies: 

1.  Planned  study  of  anecdotal  records. 

2.  Direct  teacher  action  with  underchosen  child,  utilizing 
such  procedures  as  remedial  teaching,  recognition  of 
positive  behavior,  clinical  conferences,  and  other 
techniques  arrived  at  through  discussion  groups. 

3.  Direct  dealing  with  other  pupils  in  the  group  as  they  affect 
the  underchosen  child,  utilizing  such  procedures  as 
reassignment  of  work  or  play  groups  and  classroom 
discussion  on  such  topics  as  "Helping  those  who  have  few 
friends." 

4.  Planned  parent-teacher  conferences  and  home  contacts. 

5.  Use  of  specialists  through  classroom  visitation  and 
counseling. 

The  experimental  teachers  had  planned  activities  to  give  the 
teachers  opportunities  to  apply  their  knowledge  of  child  growth  and 
development  derived  from  the  planned  studies  and  other  sources. 
Among  these  activities  was  the  selection  of  an  underchosen  child  for 
intensive  study  and  remedial  action  in  the  classroom.  There  were 
other  plannned  activities. 


More  About  the  Underchosen  Child  Idea 

The  staff  felt  that  the  study  program  would  be  more  realistic 
and  vital  for  the  experimental  teachers  if  the  study  program  were 
built  around  actual  study  of  and  first  hand  work  with  a  pupil.  Thus 
each  teacher  was  to  choose  a  child  from  her  classroom  for  stud) 
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during  the  course  of  the  project.  The  pupil  chosen  for  study  was  to 
be  one  who  was  underchosen  by  his  classmates.  Therefore,  the  initial 
study  activity  of  the  groups  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  evaluative 
instruments  useful  in  identifying  such  a  pupil,  how  to  administer 
such  instruments,  and  how  to  interpret  them,  and,  finally,  the  actual 
use  and  interpretation  of  these  instruments. 

Through  the  use  of  these  instruments,  each  teacher  did  select 
the  underchosen  child  from  her  classroom.  In  fact,  the  underchosen 
child  was  one  who  received  no  choice  or  only  one  choice  on  the 
sociometric  tests,  one  of  the  instruments  used,  but  who  had  an  I.Q. 
of  80  or  greater. 

Methods  of  Studying  Underchosen  Child 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  phase  of  the  study  program,  attention 
was  directed  to  methods  of  studying  the  underchosen  pupil. 

Because  actual  observation  of  child  behavior  is  the  basic 
requirement  for  child  study,  experimental  teachers  were  required  to 
write  anecdotal  records  on  the  underchosen  child  in  their  classrooms. 
These  records  were  then  analyzed  and  evaluated  by  the  entire  study 
group.  The  consultants  suggested  specific  readings  on  understanding 
children. 

Anecdotal  Record  Keeping  Difficult 

The  keeping  of  anecdotal  records  of  child  behavior  in  the 
classroom  was  the  main  source  of  data  upon  which  to  draw 
conclusion  at  the  end  of  the  study  enterprise.  Yet  the  teachers,  in 
spite  of  earlier  experience  during  the  six  year  period,  continued  to 
find  writing  these  records  most  difficult.  The  testimony  is  that  at 
first  the  teachers  experienced  difficulty  in  knowing  exactly  what  to 
observe;  and  second,  they  had  difficulty  in  committing  to  writing 
what  had  been  observed.  The  consultants,  however,  observed  growth 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  observing,  recording,  and  interpreting 
child  behavior. 

In  spite  of  this  growth,  however,  the  most  difficult  task  was 
deciding  upon  a  course  of  action  that  would  promote  the  child's 
integration  into  the  group  and  in  turn  would  increase  the  child's 
ability  to  perform  socially,  emotionally,  and  intellectually. 
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Football  Team,  Fall,  1939 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Doc  Knight,  Andy  Hinson,  Gus  Young,  William  Norred,  James 
Vinson,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Roscoe  Kelley,  Herky  Moseley,  Erastus  Hanks,  Sherrill  Busby 
(first  Little  All-American,  1939).  Second  row,  left  to  right:  John  Scarborough,  Horace 
McLain,  Howard  Golden,  Chester  Lee,  Noel  Sellers,  Benny  Little,  Lon  Richard  Wise,  Raskin 
Reddoch,  Morris  Ward,  Sidney  Nelson.  Back  row,  left  to  right:  Tommy  Liles,  Winston 
Hagler,  Dorsey  Melton,  Ray  Quimby,  John  Giddens,  Tommy  Garrett,  Gillis  Ellisor,  Braxton 
McCalman,  John  Lewis,  Johnny  Harrelson,  Coach  Albert  Choate. 
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mmsam 

Football  Team,  I960-  1961 
William  Clipson,  Coach 


Basketball  Team,  1960  -  1961 
John  Archer,  Coach 
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Presentation  of  First  Kilpatrick  Football  Award,  1948 

Billy  Trussell  receiving  the  first  awarding  of  the  Kilpatrick  football  trophy  in  1948.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  the  Reverend  J.O.  Colley,  Senior,  the  father  of  Dr.  J.O.  Colley 
who  established  the  Award. 


The  Tropolitan  Staff,  1946 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Carter,  Riddle,  Crawford,  Farley,  Lipscomb,  Graves,  Dupree,  Jones, 
Richardson,  Sumner,  Johnson,  Davis,  Nelson,  Sims,  Allen,  Greene.  Sitting,  left  to  right: 
Byrd,  Marchman,  Myers,  Fallin,  Franklin,  Pope,  Bush,  Joiner,  Brooks,  McNair. 
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Samples  of  Course  of  Action 

Teachers  were  encouraged  to  keep  records  of  the  things  they 
did  to  help  the  child  make  better  adjustment  to  group  living.  During 
the  year,  participants  listed  the  following  as  courses  of  action  taken 
at  various  times: 

1.  Recognition  of  positive  behavior  by  praise. 

2.  Assignment  to  cooperative  group  tasks. 

3.  Teacher-chairmanned  conference  with  underchosen  child 
and  peers. 

4.  Teacher-initiated  acceptance  of  underchosen  by  peers  in 
group  play. 

5.  Group  initiated  invitation  given  to  underchosen. 

6.  Individual  initiated  invitations  given  to  underchosen  child. 

7.  Group  planned  social  behavior  standards. 

8.  Teacher  acceptance  of  underchosen  child. 

9.  Activities  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  children. 

10.  Expectancies  related  to  growth  patterns  of  underchosen 
child. 

1 1.  Activities  planned  in  light  of  ability  of  underchosen  child. 

12.  Materials  selected  on  basis  of  needs  of  individuals  and  the 
group. 

13.  Authoritarian  prohibition  of  behavior. 

14.  Threats  on  part  of  the  teacher. 

1 5.  Withdrawal  of  privileges. 

1 6.  Use  of  extrinsic  rewards. 

17.  Physical  punishment. 

1 8.  Moralizing  on  part  of  the  teacher. 

1 9.  Shaming. 

20.  Forced  apology. 

The  consultants  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  twelve 
items  are  positive  in  nature  and  items  13-20  are  negative  in  nature. 
The  anecdotal  records  show  that  in  the  beginning  teachers  used  the 
negative  techniques  most  often,  but  as  they  gained  experience  they 
put  into  practice  the  more  positive  technique.  This  is  part  o\'  the 
evidence  that  the  enterprise  resulted  in  growth  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers. 
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Other  Evidences  of  Teacher  Growth 

Although  the  evidence  submitted  at  this  point  of  teacher 
growth  is  subjective,  it  must  be  considered  important.  Each  teacher 
was  asked  to  express  herself  in  written  form  as  to  ways  she  had 
changed  in  helping  underchosen  children.  The  following  list  is  typical 
of  their  subjective  responses: 

1 .  Viewing  solution  on  a  long-term  basis. 

2.  Looking  through  children's,  not  adults'  eyes. 

3.  Recognizing  worth  as  an  individual. 

4.  Helping  children  solve  own  problems. 

5.  Punishment  as  least  effective  form  of  control. 

6.  Patterned  treatment  will  not  fit  individual  children. 

An  analysis  of  each  anecdotal  record  indicated  that  the 
underchosen  child  in  each  case  evidenced  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree: 

1.  Integrative  behavior  in  harmony  with  school  authority.. 

2.  Tolerance  behavior  by  peers  toward  underchosen. 

3.  Elimination  of  withdrawal  behavior. 

4.  Acceptance  by  peers  in  free  play. 

5.  Educational  status  improved. 

6.  Decreased  isolation  as  shown  by  sociograms. 

Proof  of  the  value  of  the  enterprise  was  the  observation  of  the 
consultants  that  as  teachers  studied  and  used  techniques  to  be 
applied  to  the  underchosen  child,  they  became  aware  that  these 
techniques  could  also  be  used  with  other  pupils  in  the  classroom. 
When  the  experimental  teachers  understood  thoroughly  that  pupil 
behavior  was  caused,  they  sought  the  causes  of  behavior  for  each  of 
the  pupils. 

A  Few  High  Points  on  Results 

The  statistical  process  as  applied  to  the  hypotheses  is  too 
complicated  to  present  here.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consultants 
recorded  opinion  as  to  what  happened  to  teachers  and  the 
underchosen  child  of  each  classroom. 
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In  appraising  results,  the  consultants  mentioned  several  inherent 
limitations.  Two  of  these  were  the  shortness  of  the  period  of  time, 
seven  months,  in  which  changes  were  to  take  place  in  behavior  of 
teachers  and  children,  and  the  study  was  on  too  large  a  scale  to 
measure  narrow  and  subtle  behaviors. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  experimental  group  testified 
that  the  program  was  a  very  valuable  one  that  gave  them  new  insights 
into  growth,  development,  and  learning  which,  in  turn,  caused  them 
to  change  their  classroom  behaviors  in  ways  that  were  noticeable  to 
them.  On  the  basis  of  this  testimony,  the  consultants  believed  thai 
changes  in  the  children  did  occur  and  would  have  been  revealed  if 
measurements  had  been  made  at  a  later  date. 

It  was  obvious  that  all  the  cooperating  teachers  were  proud  of 
their  participation  and  it  was  a  fact  also  that  the  College 
administration  appreciated  this  unusual  kind  of  cooperation.  As  a 
part  of  this  history,  the  names  of  the  participants  are  included  in  this 
chapter  in  the  chart  which  follows. 

A  word  of  commendation  should  be  added  to  this  list  of 
participating  teachers.  And  their  principals,  superintendents,  and 
supervisors  should  be  included  in  the  commendation.  They  made  a 
contribution  that  should  have  been  of  great  interest,  not  only  to 
teachers,  but  to  parents,  child  care  institutions,  mental  hygienists, 
and  other  persons  and  groups  that  deal  with  children. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  number  of  these  teachers 
cooperated  over  a  period  of  seven  years  in  all,  bearing  the  incidental 
expenses  themselves.  They  are  being  given  credit  here  for  making 
very  important  educational  history  by  cooperating  in  a  very  unusual 
way  to  an  important  research  study  of  children  and  teaching. 
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Chart  IX 
PARTICIPANTS  IN  RESEARCH  PROJECT  ON  UNDERCHOSEN  CHILD 

Experimental  Group 


Butler  County 

Monroe  County 

Dunn,  Mary 

Ballard,  Claudia 

Hicks,  Louise 

Brown,  Louise 

Huggins,  Addie  B. 

Murphy,  Annie  L. 

Jones,  Marie 

Vice,  Marian 

Langford,  Mable 

Weatherford,  Agnes 

Leckie,  Elizabeth 

Weatherford,  lone 

Morgan,  Lillian 

Johnson,  Susie 

Raye,  Irene 

Thompson,  Clara 

Montgomery  County 

Beason,  Reba 

Covington  County 

Johnson,  Verable 

Ballard,  Grace 

Martin,  Arragene 

Booth,  Geraldine 

Taylor,  Gladys 

Clary,  Lena  Rae 

Gant,  Arlene 

Pike  County 

Garner,  Ina  Lee 

Booth,  Irene 

Holloway,  Mary 

Crawford,  Gussie 

Lowery,  Jimmie 

Roling,  Gladys 

Maddox,  Rebecca 

Senn,  Ruth 

Powell,  Lois 

Smith,  Alice 

Laboratory  School 

Wright,  Myrtle 

Cleveland,  Margaret 

Fields,  Martha 

Opp 

Solomon,  Ellen 

Talley,  Ara 

Whaley,  Tex 

Williamson,  Eleanor 

Crenshaw  County 

Berry,  Mattie 

Connor,  Frances  J. 

Davis,  Mary 

Gardner,  Mary 

Hicks,  Gladys 

Mooney,  Christine 
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Control  Group 


Elba  City 

Grimes,  Laura  Lou 
Hooper,  Flossie 
Ingram,  Agnes 
Lee,  Hazel 
Paul,  Jean 

Covington  County 

Brown,  Jean 
Powell,  Elizabeth 
Smith,  Bettie  Sue 

Dallas  County 

Alexander,  Earlene 
Avery,  Eugenia 
Hillman,  Mrs.  Lyle 
Martin,  Willie  P. 

Monroe  County 
Farrar,  Mrs.  Otis 
Grant,  Ludie 
Haskew,  Katie 
Kinsey,  Kathryn 
Lee,  Hester 
Newman,  Elizabeth 
Primm,  Sarah 
Rabon,  Frances 
Straughn,  Mrs.  Elgin  P. 
Vickery,  Mrs.  R.H. 

Montgomery  County 

Bell,  Dorothy 
Jeter,  Gertrude 
Kyser,  Madelle 
McLeod,  Evelyn 
Scarborough,  Ervel 
Sessions,  Nell 


Pike  County 
Botts,  Mrs.  B.C. 
Collins,  Ruth 
Corcoran,  Audrey 
DuBose,  Mamie 
Folmar,  Evelyn 
Folmar,  Lois 
Harvill,  Opal 
Hixon,  Lucy 
Loflin,  Corina 
Park,  Mrs.  Roy 
Witherington,  Mrs.  Robert 

Troy  City 

Boutwell,  Bernice 
Roling,  Ellen 
Sanders,  Georgia  M. 
Smart,  Zubie 
Wingate,  Josephine 

Phenix  City 

Dowis  Louise 
Long,  Betty 
Pitts,  Mary  Martin 

Wilcox  County 

Dale,  Bunnie 
Hawthorne,  Jeannie  M. 
Thomas,  Sarah 
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Chapter  XI 

ALUMNI  AFFAIRS,  1937-1961 

The  Situation  in  1937 

Dr.  Shackelford's  book,  The  First  Fifty  Years,  carries  a  chapter 
on  the  Alumni  Association  from  1888  to  1937.  This  account  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Mary  Enzor  Bynum,  a  member  of  the  College  staff  in 
1937.  It  is  an  excellent  account  of  this  important  organization. 

In  1937  Mrs.  Dora  Haynes  Parker  was  holding  the  office  of 
president  for  1937-1938.  Available  records  indicate  that  she  served 
through  May  1939.  Theo  Dalton  succeeded  Mrs.  Parker  and  served 
until  1941.  It  appears  that  after  1943  the  annual  meetings  became 
associated  with  the  annual  Homecoming  in  the  fall,  and  ceased  to  be 
associated  with  the  Spring  Commencement. 

The  chart  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  shows  that  activities  of  the 
Association  lagged  during  the  midst  of  the  World  War  II  period. 
Restriction  on  travel  among  other  hindrances  led  to  the  suspension 
of  the  Homecoming  festivities  until  the  war  was  over. 

Alumni  Activities  Following  World  War  II 

Enrollment  of  students,  as  the  record  shows,  increased  rapidly 
following  1945.  Both  student  and  alumni  activities  moved  forward 
with  great  vigor  during  the  years  following  the  end  of  the  war. 

At  my  suggestion,  the  Association  worked  out  a  new 
Constitution  for  the  organization.  Roy  E.  Jeffcoat  took  the  lead  in 
writing  the  new  Constitution  which  was  adopted  at  the  fall  meeting 
of  1947.  The  process  of  producing  and  adopting  this  document  was 
in  itself  a  stimulus  to  interest  in  the  Association,  and  the  guidance 
furnished  by  it  was  most  helpful  ever  afterwards. 

Pictures  of  Honored  Faculty  Members  Placed 

A  project  of  permanent  importance  was  the  placing  of  portraits 
and  enlarged  pictures  in  College  halls  of  faculty  members  who  served 
during  the  formative  years  of  the  Institution.  Included  in  these 
placements  were  pictures  of  Dr.  E.M.  Wright,  Fletcher  J.  Cowart,  Dr. 
Clarence  L.  McCartha,  Celeste  Darby,  Catherine  Gardner,  and 
Auxford  Sartain.  The  Cowart  and  Sartain  portraits  were  done  by 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Gracey.  The  enlargement  of  Dr.  McCartha  was  rescued 
from  storage,  reframed,  and  placed  in  the  building  named  for  him. 
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Purchase  of  the  Hammond  Organ 

One  of  the  more  ambitious  enterprises  of  the  Alumni 
Association  was  the  purchase  of  an  electric  organ  tor  the  new 
auditorium.  Discussion  of  this  projeet  began  in  1953  when  the 
auditorium  became  a  possibility  for  the  future.  In  1956  the 
Association  definitely  set  as  a  project  the  purchase  and  installation  of 
an  organ  in  the  auditorium  when  construction  was  completed.  The 
story  from  this  point  is  related  by  Mrs.  Tex  Whaley,  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  drive  for  funds.  It  is  as  follows: 

"An  organ  fund  account  was  set  up  on  January  9,  1  957.  at  Troy 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  with  Mr.  Corley  Chapman  as  Treasurer.  It 
became  evident  that  financial  help  from  both  Alumni  Association 
members  and  other  friends  of  the  College  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  buy  the  quality  of  organ  planned  in  the  project.  Therefore, 
contributions  were  also  solicited  from  other  friends  of  the  College. 

"The  completion  of  the  auditorium  gave  a  big  boost  to  the 
project.  The  following  organ  fund  committee  was  set  up:  J  esse 
Jordan,  Chairman;  Lou  Ellen  Ballard;  James  Patrenos;  Vera  Pearl 
Tisdale;  Tex  Whaley;  Ora  Lee  Parks;  Mary  Vic  Mauk;  Corley 
Chapman,  Treasurer;  Dr.  Charles  Farmer,  Advisor. 

"Throughout  several  years  the  Alumni  Executive  Board,  the 
Organ  Fund  Committee,  and  individuals  worked  diligently  to  secure 
funds.  Organs  were  brought  to  the  College  and  demonstrated.  The 
Organ  Committee  decided  to  buy  the  organ  priced  at  $8,000. 

"There  were  insufficient  funds  to  pay  for  the  organ  at  the  time 
it  was  to  be  installed.  Dr.  Theo  Dalton,  President  of  the  Alumni 
Association  (1962),  gave  his  personal  note  to  the  bank  for  the 
needed  amount.  This  gesture  by  Dr.  Dalton  inspired  Dr.  C.B.  Smith, 
retired  president  of  the  College,  to  visit  alumni  and  College  friends  in 
some  of  the  surrounding  communities  in  order  to  solicit  funds.  This 
most  successful  venture  netted  approximately  SI, 000. 

"Phelps  Piano  Company  made  us  a  special  price  of  So, 000  for 
the  organ.  With  the  fund  swell  brought  in  by  Dr.  Smith  and  the 
special  price,  the  organ  was  purchased  and  a  dedication  plaque  was 
bought. 

"The  organ  was  finally  installed  in  1962.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Mary  Vic  Mauk,  a  former  teacher  in  the  music  department.  1  he 
dedication  was  made  at  Troy  State  College  Homecoming  on 
November  17,  1962." 

Thus  was  completed  the  most  ambitious  enterprise  o\  the 
Alumni  up  to  that  date,  a  project  that  did  much  to  unify  l'ro\ 
graduates  and  to  give  them  confidence  in  themselves. 
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One  other  project  of  significance  can  be  added  to  the  ones 
above.  After  the  Hammond  organ  was  paid  for,  the  Association  chose 
to  hang  a  painting  of  the  retiring  president  in  the  building  which  had 
been  named  for  him.  The  artist,  Larry  Godwin  of  Brundidge,  was 
employed  to  paint  the  portrait.  At  this  writing  the  portrait  hangs  in 
the  foyer  of  Smith  Hall. 

The  Alumnus  of  the  Year  Ceremony 

An  important  innovation  was  introduced  by  Alumni  president 
J.W.  Commander  in  1952.  This  was  the  practice  of  choosing  an 
outstanding  alumnus  each  year  for  special  recognition  at 
Homecoming  as  the  "Alumnus  of  the  Year."  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  select  the  outstanding  graduate  and  criteria  were 
established  to  guide  the  committee.  The  practice  proved  to  be  very 
appropriate.  The  selections  through  the  years  until  1965  have  been 
the  following: 

1955,  Mrs.  Norma  Smith  Bristow  Salter 

1956,  Dr.  John  R.  McLure 

1957,  Laureson  Forrester 

1958,  Dr.  Eric  Rogers 

1959,  Dr.  Charles  Bunyan  Smith 

1960,  Myra  Segars 

1961,  Dr.  William  Whatley  Pierson 

1962,  Dr.  William  F.  Coffield 

1963,  Dr.  TheoDalton 

1964,  Dr.  John  Scarborough 

1965,  John  E.  Home 

Mrs.  Norma  Salter,  the  first  selection  for  this  honor,  was  the 
former  Norma  Smith  of  Elmore  County  and  one  of  two  first  honor 
graduates  of  the  Normal  School  in  1917.  I  was  the  male  first  honor 
graduate.  The  second  honor  graduates  of  that  year  were  Mary  Dean 
of  Ariton  and  Nicholas  W.  Harrison,  Plantersville. 

The  comment  on  the  selection  of  Mrs.  Salter  is  inspired  by  the 
fact  that  our  careers  ran  parallel  in  Alabama  for  over  forty  years 
following  our  graduation  in  1917.  I  find  it  of  sentimental  interest 
that  we  both  appear  again  after  forty  years  on  another  honor  list  of 
our  beloved  Alma  Mater. 
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Tropolitan  Reporters,  1961 

Kneeling:  Oscar  Cope;  Bill  Dragoin;  Larry  Purdy;  Billy  Martin;  Carl  Leverette.  Seated: 
Kathleen  Mackmiller;  Carolyn  Ammons;  Libby  Senn;  Linetta  Cox;  Betty  Messer.  Standing: 
Bill  Davis;  Jack  Compton;  Ray  Rachels;  Nan  Spurlin;  Natalie  Jones;  June  Parker;  Charlene 
Foster;  Jimmy  Croley;  Jim  Vance. 


Troy  State  College  Band,  1 940  -  1  94 1 

Back  Row,  standing:  Mckenzie  Vinson,  Dempsey  Petrey,  Fred  Mulkej .  1  awrence  Peterson, 

Director. 

Middle  row,  seated:  Randolph  Smith,  Joseph  Ward,  Melvin  Sorrells,  Harold  Collins,  Jerr\ 

Sanders,  John  McCrary,  Hugh  Rose.  Jack  Yates.  B\  ron  Barefoot. 

Front  row,  seated:  Bob  Willis,  Calvin  Chalker.  Jr..  Clarence  Newsome,  J.C.  I  unsford,  John 

Wiggins,  Elwood  Thames,  Cranford  Hattawaj  .  Morris  Wood,  I  amai  Winers. 

Not  in  the  picture:  Wyatt  Lewis.  Wesley  Mel  errm.  Virginia  Mann.  Herbert  Russell,  Charlie 

Trussell,  Arthur  Wallace,  and  Rex  Windham. 
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Dance  Band,  1941 
The  Wavemen 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Veralyn  Talley,  Charlie  Matair,  and  Lancelot  Turner.  Seated,  front 
row,  left  to  right:  Bob  Willis,  Howard  Mann,  Auxford  Sartain  and  Ernest  Threadgill.  Seated, 
second  row,  left  to  right:  Harold  Collins,  John  McCreary,  Joe  Hollis,  Earl  Pippen,  Dan 
Chapman,  and  Jesse  Jordan.  Standing  in  the  rear  is  Red  Phillips. 


Male  Octet,  1939 

Left  to  right,  Hallie  French,  accompanist,  Lawrence  Peterson,  John  Gillis,  Henry  Curtis, 
Alvin  McCraney,  Lamar  Venters,  Rex  Windham,  Morris  Wood,  Joseph  Ward. 
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Selected  Classes  Honored  Each  Year 

Another  innovation  to  honor  Alumni  was  originated  in  1957  by 
Mrs.  Jirdie  Brasseli  Jordan,  a  graduate  of  May  1917.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  College  and  the  Association,  she  made  a  special 
effort  to  get  all  the  graduates  of  1917  to  attend  the  1957 
Homecoming.  The  purpose  was  to  commemorate  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  class  of  1917  of  which  she  and  I  were  members. 
The  response  of  the  class  of  forty  years  before  was  excellent.  The  old 
classmates  met  together,  ate  lunch  together,  and  enjoyed  a  day  of 
fellowship. 

The  idea  spread  to  classes  of  other  years,  earlier  and  later  than 
1917.  At  this  writing,  the  practice  of  honoring  a  particular  class  or 
classes  each  year  continues. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by  since  World  War  II  and  the  graduating 
classes  have  become  much  larger,  the  Alumni  have  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  College. 

Many  of  those  men  and  women  who  have  participated  as 
workers  and  officers  in  the  Association  are  still  active  in  educational 
and  business  endeavors.  Because  this  is  true,  I  am  submitting  Chart 
X  showing  the  officers  from  1936-1969. 


Chart  X 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


1936-1937 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


J.C.  Lewis 

Mrs.  Dora  Haynes  Parker 
Mrs.  Rosa  Powell 
Mary  E.  Curtis 


1937-1939 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Mrs.  Dora  Haynes  Parker 
Theo  Dalton 
Mrs.  Rosa  Powell 
Mary  Flowers 
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1939-1941 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Theo  Dalton 
W.I.  Powers 
Mrs.  Ira  Thompson 
Mary  Flowers 


1941-1943 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


W.I.  Powers 
Mrs.  C.B.  Smith 
Mrs.  Judson  Colley 
Mrs.  J.P.  Salter 


1943-1945 


War  Period.  The  Association  was  inactive. 


1945-1946 


1946-1947 


War  Period.  The  Association  was  inactive. 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Roy  E.  Jeffcoat 
Sarah  Faulk 
Mrs.  Truman  Pierce 
C.T.  Parker 


1947-1948 

President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Roy  E.  Jeffcoat 

Sarah  Davis  Terrell 

Foy  Ingram  (now  Foy  Cummings) 

C.T.  Parker 


1948-1949 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Roy  E.  Jeffcoat 
Mrs.  Glenn  Avant 
Foy  Ingram 
C.T.  Parker 


1950-1951 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Mrs.  Gladys  Rolling 
Fannie  Mae  Faulk 
Foye  Lamb 
C.T.  Parker 
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1952-1953 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


J.W.  Commander 
Mrs.  Louise  Maddox 
Sammy  Turnipseed 
R.E.  Thagard 


1954-1955 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Blue  Barber 
Raiford  Key 
Mrs.  Martha  Plant 
R.E.  Thagard 


1956-1957 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


John  Scarborough 
Fannie  Mae  Faulk 
Mrs.  S.J.  Casey 
Virgil  Collins 


1958-1959 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Dr.  Roscoe  Kelley 
John  Mosely 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  Little 
Virgil  Collins 


1960-1961 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Dr.  Theo  Dalton 
James  O'Neal 
Mrs.  Mary  Hilyer 
Virgil  Collins 


1962-1963 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Tommy  Garrett 
Sarah  Johnson 
Mrs.  Janice  Barnette 
Virgil  Collins 


1964-1965 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


McDowell  Lee 
John  F.  Mosely 
Mrs.  Sarah  Lawrence 
Virgil  Collins 
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1966-1968 

President  R.J.  Cook 

Vice-President  Corley  Chapman 

Secretary  Ann  Curtis 

Treasurer  Virgil  Collins 

1968-1969 

President  Fred  Taylor 

Vice-President  Esther  Murphy 

Secretary  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Teal 

Treasurer  Virgil  Collins 


*Known  to  be  deceased. 
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Chapter  XII 
STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

The  quotation  which  follows  was  taken  from  "Public  Education 
in  Alabama:  A  Report  of  the  Alabama  Educational  Survey,  1945." 

'Troy  State  Teachers  College  has  perhaps  gone  further  than  any 
of  the  others  in  trying  to  make  all  student  activities,  both  curricular 
and  extra-curricular,  contribute  to  the  effective  preparation  of 
suitable  persons  for  the  teaching  profession.  The  faculty  at  Troy 
State  Teachers  College  carefully  examined  the  program  of 
extra-curricular  activities  in  order  to  strengthen  those  which  have  an 
important  function  in  the  development  of  strong  teachers  and  to 
eliminate  or  modify  those  which  do  not  serve  such  an  end.  This  is  a 
particularly  commendable  step.  It  could  be  followed  with  profit  at 
other  institutions  which  prepare  teachers." 

The  Commission  preparing  the  Report  did  not  discover  that 
these  activities  had  not  only  been  evaluated  but  expanded  and 
enriched  to  include  more  students  and  more  worthy  activities.  The 
stories  and  philosophy  behind  this  statement  of  the  Governor's 
Commission  will  be  set  forth  next. 

The  Student  Government  Association 

One  of  the  first  organizations  under  the  heading  of  student 
affairs  was  student  government.  The  College  had  featured  a  student 
council  since  1922.  My  first  effort  in  this  connection  was  to 
encourage  the  students  to  write  a  new  constitution  for  the  Student 
Government  Association  and  to  broaden  student  responsibility  for 
student  affairs.  To  describe  clearly  the  specific  powers  and  duties  of 
the  organization  in  a  written  document  would  prevent 
misunderstandings  with  the  College  administration  and  faculty  and 
would  also  present  a  clear  challenge  to  student  activity.  Student 
committees  were  set  up  and  the  ordeal  of  producing  a  new 
constitution  was  a  worthwhile  experience,  and  the  document  proved 
to  be  a  useful  guide  for  student  affairs. 

A  list  of  all  Student  Government  Association  presidents  from 
1922  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  along  with  comments  on  the 
post  graduate  careers  of  some  of  them.  Although  this  discussion  will 
focus  mostly  on  the  period  between  1937  and  1961,  it  happens  that 
I  have  known  several  of  these  presidents  who  served  before  1  937  and 
after    1961.    At    least    three    in    the    earlier    period    attracted    my 
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attention.  The  first  one  was  Ethan  Gaither,  1929,  a  pupil  of  mine  in 
the  Tallassee  schools.  The  second  was  Margaret  Pace,  1931,  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  M.D.  Pace,  dean  and  president  of  the  College. 
Margaret  is  now  Mrs.  Curren  A.  Farmer  of  Troy,  active  as  a  writer 
and  participant  in  civic  affairs.  A  third  was  Earl  James,  1936,  Mayor 
of  Montgomery  at  this  writing. 

Useful  Functions  of  Student  Government 

Organized  mainly  as  part  of  a  community  laboratory  to  teach 
responsibility  and  allow  practice  in  the  skills  of  democratic 
citizenship,  the  Student  Government  performed  in  the  long  run  a 
multitude  of  useful  services.  The  principles  and  practices  of  self 
government  were  extended  into  dormitory  life  quite  successfully. 
The  SGA  President  sat  on  the  faculty  Student  Affairs  Committee  and 
frequently  presided  over  College  assemblies.  The  SGA  conducted 
various  elections  other  than  their  own  officers,  such  as  the 
Tropolitan  editor,  the  Homecoming  queen,  Miss  STC,  and  other  such 
honorees. 

The  Immediate  Post  War  Period 

In  another  chapter  the  spectacular  enrollment  following  the  end 
of  World  War  II  is  described.  Not  only  did  former  students  return  to 
school  from  the  war,  but  many  other  veterans  entered  with  the  help 
of  the  GI  Bill.  These  students  were  mature,  purposeful,  and  needed 
to  be  integrated  into  the  life  of  the  campus. 

The  student  body  president  in  1946,  Edwin  Howard,  gives  some 
testimony  as  to  how  he  and  his  council  worked  to  mold  this  large 
group  of  veterans  into  campus  life  by  getting  them  into  activities  and 
responding  to  their  complaints.  One  typical  complaint  was 
concerning  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  at  the  College 
cafeteria.  At  the  crisis  of  these  complaints,  the  student  government 
called  a  meeting  of  student  and  dietitian.  "The  meeting  brought 
forth  some  rather  violent  accusations  and  angry  charges,  but  did,  I 
believe,  serve  to  forestall  what  seemed  to  be  a  rather  dangerous 
situation  developing." 

By  1947-1948  the  returning  veterans  were  becoming  well 
integrated  into  the  life  of  the  campus  and  were  contributing  a  great 
deal.  William  Coffield,  a  veteran,  was  then  president  of  SGA.  He  has 
pointed  out  three  significant  contributions  during  that  year: 

"First,  we  were  successful  in  reviving  the  Student  Yearbook 
.  .  .  after  a  lapse  of  several  years.   Second,  we  waged  a  vigorous 
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campaign  for  the  sale  of  Student  Government  Association 
identification  cards  and  attempted  to  double  the  number  of  dances 
and  social  events  sponsored  by  SGA  during  the  years.  I  also  recall  a 
rather  vigorous  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  SGA  Council  to  improve 
'housekeeping'  habits  of  students;  and  .  .  .  this  campaign  proved 
quite  successful." 

The  publication  of  the  Annual  or  Yearbook  always  depended 
on  student  initiative;  it  had  to  be  financed  voluntarily  by  the 
students.  The  situation  was  saved  in  1949  when  Bill  San  ford  was 
SGA  president  after  the  student  committee  and  faculty  advisor  had 
given  up. 

In  1954  Bill  Maddox  faced  a  situation  which  was  new  on  Tro\ 
State  campus.  "Panty  raids"  had  been  a  phenomenon  of  universities 
but  not  characteristic  of  smaller  institutions,  especially  Troy.  The 
idea  hit  Troy  campus  in  the  spring  of  this  particular  year. 

Credit  for  preventing  this  raid  goes  entirely  to  the  SGA 
president.  His  account  is  that  he  knew  personally  the  student 
instigator  and  his  activities.  "I  told  him,"  says  Maddox,  "I  would 
make  every  effort  to  get  him  thrown  out  of  school  if  he  went  ahead 
with  it."  The  instigator  defended  the  raid  as  the  source  of  a  "great 
amount  of  publicity  we  would  receive."  This  had  been  assured  the 
promoter  by  a  newspaper  reporter.  After  further  warning  from  the 
SGA  president,  the  instigator  gave  up  his  plan.  Since  college 
administrators  including  myself  did  not  favor  panty  raids  and  other 
mob  behavior,  this  type  of  leadership  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
College  authorities. 

These  cases  have  been  given  as  examples  of  initiative  and 
leadership  on  the  part  of  student  officers.  There  were  others  all  along 
through  the  years. 

Other  Services  of  this  Organization 

The  student  government  always  performed  usefully  at  Alumni 
Homecoming  when  large  crowds  of  visitors  were  on  hand.  Main 
caretaking  duties  were  handed  the  organization  which  it  performed 
in  addition  to  carrying  out  its  own  line  of  social  activities 

Some  Final  Observations 

All  SGA  presidents  through  the  years  were  solid,  acceptable 
persons;  some  of  them  were  superior  persons.  On  this  point  the 
student  bodies  may  be  commended;  they  made  zood  choices,  llieir 
democracy  was  in  many  ways  better  than  that  of  our  larger  societ) . 
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There  were  internal  difficulties  nevertheless.  Every  SGA 
president  and  his  Council  felt  it  necessary  to  work  hard  to  get 
interested  student  participation;  they  were  rarely  entirely  pleased 
with  the  percentage  of  students  who  voted  in  elections  or  with  the 
number  who  attended  strictly  student  promoted  socials  and  the  like. 

In  later  years  a  number  of  these  student  leaders  have  told  me 
that  their  experiences  as  SGA  presidents  contributed  greatly  to  their 
development  while  in  college,  and  that  they  carried  useful  insights 
and  skills  into  their  professions.  One  of  them  puts  it  this  way:  "...  I 
learned  a  great  deal  serving  as  student  body  president  during  that 
year,  probably  more  than  it  is  possible  to  express.  I  still  find  my 
experience  during  that  term  of  office  aids  me  significantly  in  my 
current  administrative  role."  (Dr.  William  Coffield,  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs,  Youngstown  State  University,  Ohio.) 

Another  says  the  following:  "Meeting  the  problems  of  that 
year  was  for  me  invaluable  experience,  among  the  most 
valuable  of  my  college  years."  (Dr.  C.  Edwin  Howard, 
Professor,  Director  of  Lower  Division  English,  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University,  Murphreesboro.) 

It  is  likely  that  a  useful  book  could  be  written  with 
similar  testimony  from  scores  of  student  officers  covering 
twenty-four  years.  Such  a  treatise  would  doubtless  prove  the 
student  government, as  a  feature  of  campus  living,  was  in  fact 
an  acceptable  laboratory  for  personal  development.  This  was 
my  purpose  in  promoting  it. 

Dramatics  Introduced  as  Student  Activity 

It  was  my  belief  that  dramatics,  pageants,  public  performances, 
and  the  like  would  be  helpful  to  the  students  in  developing  speech, 
stage  presence,  and  self  confidence.  The  College  had  very  few  of 
these  activities.  Because  the  English  Department  was  unable  to 
initiate  a  program,  I  asked  the  Student  Personnel  Director  to  make  a 
move.  On  January  24,  1938,  the  Troy  Messenger  carried  the 
following  announcement: 

"Officers  have  been  elected  for  the  newly  formed  Dramatics 
Club  of  Troy  State  Teachers  College  and  plans  made  for  the 
remaining  months  of  the  College  year. 

"Annie  Balako,  Troy,  is  President;  La  Vaughn  Hanks  of  Frisco 
City,  Vice  President;  Stina  Maddox,  Abbeville,  Secretary;  and  Helen 
Clark,  Dozier,  Treasurer.  With  Mrs.  Claire  Grauel  as  Personnel 
Director  and  advisor  of  the  Club,  it  has  drawn  up  plans  whereby  it 
will  serve  as  an  agency  house  for  all  the  dramatic  interests  of  the 
College. 
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"The  group  will  study  plays,  present  them,  sponsor  productions 
by  various  amateur  groups  in  the  College,  and  bring  to  the  College 
professional  performances  of  value.  Robert  Sherwood's  The  Queen's 
Husband  will  be  the  first  of  the  professional  performances  to  be 
brought  to  the  College. " 

A  Dramatics  Coach  Employed 

With  this  beginning  I  decided  to  employ  Mrs.  Nell  Choate  as  a 
part  time  teacher  to  handle  these  new  activities.  She  began  with  the 
performance  of  three  one-act  plays,  the  names  of  which  are  not  on 
record.  By  December  1938,  the  club  members  were  getting  ready  to 
present  Oliver  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  Beginning 
January  20,  1939,  several  performances  were  given  in  order  that  a 
large  number  of  students  might  participate.  Members  of  the  first  cast 
were  Margaret  Barnette,  Margaret  Sanders,  Anne  Balako.  Jewel 
Mallory,  Sam  Weeks,  Dorsey  Melton,  Ralph  Watts,  Malcolm  Rawls, 
Le  Vaughn  Hanks,  and  Tommy  Garrett.  During  the  following 
months,  until  interrupted  by  World  War  II,  dramatics  became  a 
vigorous  extra-curricular  activity  and  added  a  new  flavor  to  campus 
life. 

Full  Time  Dramatics  and  Speech  Teacher 

Many  of  the  activities  under  the  heading  of  "Student  Affairs" 
were  suspended  during  a  part  of  World  War  II,  but  were  resumed 
with  renewed  vigor  immediately  after  the  war  ended.  In  lc)4o  a  full 
time  dramatics  and  speech  teacher,  Miss  Janette  Stout,  was  added  to 
the  English  Department.  The  original  purposes  which  had  given  this 
activity  a  large  place  in  college  life  continued  to  control.  The  first 
play  produced  by  the  new  dramatics  director  was  Stage  Door  by 
Edna  Ferber  and  George  S.  Kaufman,  November  20.  1 946. 
Approximately  fifty  students  were  involved  in  this  performance 
including  twenty-eight  student  actors.  The  cast  and  other 
participants  are  listed  in  the  Appendix. 

Among  other  plays  produced  by  Miss  Stout  were  She  Sloops  to 
Conquer  by  Oliver  Goldsmith;  Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By  by  A. A.  Milne:  and 
George  Washington  Slept  Here  by  George  Hart  and  George  Kaufman. 
A  year  following  Stage  Door  came  Lady  Windemere's  Fan  on 
November  20,  1947.  A  few  of  the  student  actors  arc  listed  in  the 
Appendix. 
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Other  Developments  During  This  Period 

The  organization  which  began  in  1938  as  the  Dramatics  Club 
was  changed  to  the  Playmakers,  presumably  a  more  impressive  name 
to  use  when  on  tour.  At  this  time  a  chapter  of  the  National 
Dramatics  Fraternity,  Alpha  Psi  Omega,  which  had  also  been  started 
in  1938  was  revived.  The  reorganization  meeting  was  held  on  January 
19,  1948.  A  year  later  the  record  shows  the  following  membership: 
Most  worthy  director,  Jack  Solomon;  Worthy  stage  manager,  Francis 
Evans;  Worthy  play  write,  Martha  Golden;  Honorable  promoter, 
Jimmie  Ruth  Milton;  Inner  guard,  Regal  Willis;  Honorable  guards, 
Ollie  Baker,  Erskine  Key;  New  members,  Howard  Pelham,  Zurlene 
Franklin,  and  Merlin  Casey. 

A  number  of  students  emerged  during  these  years  as  amateur 
actors  and  later  became  college  teachers  of  English  and  writers  and 
producers  of  plays.  Two  listed  above  in  the  Alpha  Psi  membership  of 
1949  are  examples,  namely  Jack  Solomon  and  Howard  Pelham.  The 
former  played  parts  in  "Pizen,"  spring  1947;  "Moliere,"  spring  1948, 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  fall  1948;  directed  "A  Minuet,"  spring 
1949;  and  played  in  "Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By,"  spring  1949.  Jack  joined 
the  English  Department  at  Troy  State  College  in  April  1957  as  a 
producer  of  plays. 

Other  Opportunities  in  Dramatics 

Mr.  J.  Whilden  Blackwell,  who  came  to  the  campus  during  this 
period,  was  both  a  writer  and  a  producer  of  plays.  Among  plays 
written  by  him  was  one  entitled  Pizen  with  a  plot  and  characters 
depicting  life  among  poor  people  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
depression.  The  cast  which  produced  this  particular  play  on  the 
campus  were  the  following:  Laura  Turner,  George  Baggett,  June 
Thompson,  Ernest  Bazemore,  John  Willis,  Jack  Solomon,  Frances 
Beck,  and  Erskine  Key.  Mr.  Blackwell  also  produced  "Monsieur 
Moliere"  during  this  period. 

The  Wiregrass  Saga 

A  high  point  in  the  dramatic  work  of  Mrs.  Rosenberg  was  the 
production  of  the  "Wiregrass  Saga"  in  1951.  This  was  a  dramatic 
pageant  involving  over  one  hundred  students  and  the  Departments  of 
Physical  Education,  Music,  Art  and  English.  The  music,  the  script, 
and  the  dances  were  done  by  the  students.  The  pageant  depicted  life 
and   culture  in   the   region   of  Southeast   Alabama  known  as  the 
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"wiregrass"  around  1875.  The  performance  turned  out  to  be  a 
splendid  example  of  the  functional  integration  of  speaking,  creative 
writing,  the  dance,  art,  and  history. 

More  About  Play  Production 

Dr.  Janette  Stout  Rosenberg,  whose  additional  contributions  to 
the  task  of  developing  communication  skills  are  related  elsewhere. 
was  succeeded  in  1949  by  Miss  Thelma  Goodwin.  Miss  Goodwin's 
first  production  was  Arsenic  and  Old  Lace  which  was  produced  a 
number  of  times.  During  the  years  1949-1950,  nineteen 
performances  were  staged  on  the  campus.  The  importance  of  the 
Radio  Station  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  four  of  these  performances 
were  broadcast. 

Besides  the  campus  performances,  Arsenic  and  Old  Lace  was 
presented  off  campus  in  five  different  high  schools,  namely,  Samson. 
Kinston,  Goshen,  Shellhorn,  and  Brundidge.  During  this  school  year. 
1 1  2  students  were  used,  86  of  them  for  the  first  time.  One  original 
play,  Check  and  Mate,  by  a  student  writer  and  actor  was  presented. 

Original  Purposes  of  Dramatics  Achieved 

Because  the  activities  of  the  Playmakers  were  so  very  important 
in  campus  student  life  and  also  because  Miss  Goodwin  kept  excellent 
records  of  these  activities,  a  number  of  summaries  of  activities  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.  It  will  be  noted  in  these  summaries  that 
during  the  five  years  that  Miss  Goodwin  had  charge  of  play 
production  a  minimum  of  412  students  were  involved  in  dramatic 
activities.  Although  no  measurements  of  student  growth  were  made. 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  original  purpose  was  being  achieved;  that 
is,  the  development  of  poise,  communication  skills,  and  appreciation 
of  drama.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  experiences  helped  many 
students  to  become  more  effective  persons  and  contributed  richly  to 
their  competencies  as  community  leaders. 

Dramatics  Club  Reorganized,  1946 

Along  with  other  organizations  which  had  been  suspended 
during  the  war,  the  Dramatics  Club  was  revived  in  1946.  The  officers 
were  the  following:  James  O'Neal,  President;  Ralph  Howard. 
Vice-President;  Martha  Bush,  Treasurer;  Joe  Barlow,  Custodian;  Sam 
Meeks,  Recording  Secretary;  and  Peggy  Talbot,  Publicity  Director. 
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Radio  Studios  Become  Major  Speech  Laboratories 

In  1946  Troy  Broadcasting  Company  was  organized  and 
requested  a  lease  of  land  for  a  site  on  the  campus.  With  permission 
from  Governor  Chauncey  Sparks  and  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a 
lease  was  negotiated  with  the  Company.  A  part  of  the  agreement 
between  the  College  and  the  Broadcasting  Company  was  that  their 
studio  would  employ  a  minimum  number  of  students  and  that  these 
students  would  be  trained  by  the  English  Department  of  Troy. 

For  this  purpose  and  for  convenience  in  broadcasting,  a  studio 
with  broadcasting  equipment  was  also  set  up  in  Bibb  Graves  Hall.  For 
a  number  of  years  a  weekly  Sunday  program  was  sent  out  from  the 
College  studio.  Eventually  equipment  was  added  to  make  the  studio 
a  complete  speech  laboratory.  Miss  Stout  for  several  years  had  charge 
and  supervised  all  College  radio  programs  going  out  from  the  studio. 
This  work  was  continued  by  Miss  Goodwin  and  also  by  her 
successors. 

Former  Student  Actor  Becomes  Director  of  Dramatics 

Miss  Thelma  Goodwin  was  succeeded  in  1956  by  Mr.  Al  Cates 
who  served  only  one  year.  In  1957  Mr.  Jack  Solomon,  whose  name 
appears  frequently  as  a  student  actor  in  plays  of  former  years,  took 
over  play  production  and  the  radio  studio  programs. 

The  first  production  of  Mr.  Solomon  was  Teach  Me  to  Cry  in 
1957.  Some  outstanding  successes  were  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
Our  Town,  Medea,  A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court, 
and  Riders  to  the  Sea.  During  this  period  of  Mr.  Solomon's  tenure, 
1957-1960,  he  produced  seventeen  plays. 

Mr.  Art  Hopper  succeeded  Mr.  Solomon  who  went  away  to 
study  in  1960,  after  establishing  himself  as  a  successful  producer  of 
plays.  Among  plays  produced  by  Mr.  Hopper  were  Dial  M  for 
Murder,  Look  Homeward  Angel,  No  Exit,  All  My  Sons,  and  Caine 
Mutiny-Court  Martial  Trial. 

By  this  time  in  the  history  of  the  College,  dramatics  had  not 
only  been  established  as  a  major  student  activity  but  had  become  an 
important  portion  of  the  academic  curriculum. 

Athletics  as  a  Student  Activity 

A  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  was  created  at 
the  Troy  College  in  1935.  This  move  automatically  introduced  a 
number  of  public  school  sports  into  the  curriculum  as  a  laboratory 
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for  training  physical  education  teachers.  The  College,  however,  had 
promoted  an  interscholastic  football  team  tor  a  number  of  years  as 
well  as  basketball  teams. 

Financial  Difficulties  Were  Present 

Furthermore,  the  Institution  was  experiencing  financial 
difficulties  with  football  in  1937.  The  recruitment  of  players  was  a 
problem  and  financing  the  sport  was  a  major  difficulty.  It  was 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  place  of  football  in  the  athletic  program  of 
the  Institution.  The  financial  situation  was  a  point  of  inquiry  soon 
after  my  appointment,  but  my  investigation  failed  to  reveal  the 
amount  of  current  indebtedness  and  other  commitments.  My 
predecessor  did  not  reveal  these  facts  until  several  weeks  alter  the  fall 
session  of  1937  was  underway. 

It  then  appeared  that  there  were  over  $600  of  unpaid  football 
bills  from  local  dealers.  The  field  had  been  equipped  with  lights  for 
night  games,  but  it  turned  out  that  there  was  a  debt  for  the  lights  still 
unpaid.  Additionally,  the  local  high  school  band  had  been  used  at 
some  games  and  the  bandmaster  made  a  claim  for  $50.  All  this 
indicates  that  football  presented  financial  problems.  In  addition,  the 
College  was  a  victim  of  the  depression  and  unpaid  State 
appropriations.  Ways  were  found,  however,  before  the  year  was  up  to 
clear  up  these  debts. 

Permanence  of  Football  Pondered 

In  studying  the  question  of  football  at  Troy  earlier.  I  conferred 
with  President  Emeritus  E.M.  Shackelford.  He  suggested  mildly  that 
the  sport  be  continued  in  spite  of  the  difficulties.  Only  one  other 
teachers  college  promoted  this  sport  in  1937.  President  Willingham 
of  the  Florence  College  had  abolished  it  some  years  previously  ami 
his  successor  J.  A.  Keller  refused  to  resume  the  sport.  All  this  entered 
into  my  hesitation  about  retaining  this  particular  sport:  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  needs  for  other  sports. 

The  decision  to  continue  football  was  partially  justified  by  the 
idea  of  making  it  fit  into  the  program  of  the  objectives  o\  physical 
education.  It  was  kept,  in  part  at  least,  as  a  laboratory  for  training 
coaches  for  surrounding  high  schools.  Big  time  football  was 
obviously  not  in  the  picture  for  any  of  the  smaller  colleges  o\  the 
State  at  that  time. 
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The  new  coach  was  agreeable  to  this  emphasis  and  implemented 
it  very  successfully.  A  list  of  the  entire  team  of  1937  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix.  Included  here  are  those  who  went  into  the  high 
schools  as  coaches  and  teachers  from  this  particular  team:  Sherrill 
Busby,  Albert  Arnold,  William  Norred,  Lon  Richard  Wise,  Le  Vaughn 
Hanks,  Jodie  Rawls,  Dorsey  Melton,  Ray  Quimby,  Chester  Lee, 
Marvin  Little,  Howard  Golden,  and  William  Lewis.  There  are 
probably  some  omissions,  but  this  is  an  impressive  example  of  Mr. 
Choate's  contribution  to  high  school  coaching  staffs.  Later  teams 
were  just  as  productive  in  this  respect. 

Other  Sports  Promoted 

Basketball  was  a  varsity  sport  and  was  also  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Choate.  This  sport  operated  under  great  disadvantage  for  lack  of  an 
indoor  court.  The  new  Physical  Education  Department,  with  its 
many  activities,  also  suffered  under  this  handicap.  Because  of  these 
circumstances,  the  first  College  building  constructed  after  1937  was 
the  gymnasium,  now  Wright  Hall.  This  building  was  a  great 
accommodation  to  all  the  indoor  sports,  intra-mural  as  well  as 
interscholastic. 

Facilities  Greatly  Improved  Through  the  Years 

In  spite  of  financial  problems  with  football,  athletic  facilities  on 
the  campus  improved  through  the  years.  The  stories  of  the  golf 
course,  the  first  gymnasium,  the  stadium,  the  hard  surfaced  tennis 
courts,  and  the  second  gymnasium  are  found  in  other  parts  of  this 
history.  The  great  expansion  of  facilities  made  other  inexpensive 
sports  possible,  such  as  golf,  track,  cross  country  running,  as  well  as 
an  expansion  of  others  on  an  intra-mural  basis.  All  this  was  in 
harmony  with  my  philosophy  of  many  developmental  activities  for 
many  students. 

An  Impressive  Extra-Curricular  Picture 

The  last  point  may  be  illustrated  by  my  observations  from  the 
College  golf  course  as  late  as  the  spring  of  1960.  Within  sight  on  a 
spring  afternoon  would  be  perhaps  three  hundred  students  engaged 
in  golf,  baseball,  tennis,  cross  country,  and  track.  At  the  same 
moments  others  were  active  in  the  gymnasium. 
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Bess  McCann 

Miss  McCann  rendered  invaluable  assistance  in 
the  necessary  research  in  preparing  the 
manuscript  for  this  history.  She  was  the  retired 
Registrar  of  the  Troy  College,  and  she  came  to 
us  from  George  Peabody  College  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  at  which  College  I  had  known  her 
personally  since  1920. 


John  Gamble 

Mayor    of    Troy,    Alabama,    1893-1895, 
1922-1924,  1924-1926,  1926-1928. 
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Some  Additional  Athletic  History 

In  1947  after  nine  years  as  coach  of  all  intcrscholastic  sports. 
Mr.  Choate  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  G.  McCollum.  During  Mr. 
McCollum's  tenure,  the  stadium  became  available,  the  enrollment 
increased,  and  it  was  possible  to  expand  football  to  some  extent  In 
1948  Fuller  H.  Brooks  was  employed  to  coach  basketball  and  assist 
in  other  sports. 

Mr.  McCollum  was  succeeded  in  1953  by  James  M.  Grantham 
and  he  in  turn  in  1955  by  William  F.  Clipson.  Mr.  Leonard  T. 
Surfustini  took  over  basketball  in  the  fall  of  1950  and  was  succeeded 
by  John  A.  Archer  in  the  fall  of  1954.  The  basketball  teams  gained 
continuous  regionwide  recognition  following  1959. 

Dr.  William  Clipson  and  Mr.  John  Archer  served  as  coaches 
beyond  the  date  of  my  retirement  in  1961,  and  Mr.  Archer  continues 
at  this  writing  as  a  successful  basketball  coach.  The  Appendix  carries 
additional  information  on  all  athletics  of  the  College. 

The  College  Newspaper 

The  Tropolitan,  as  a  student  newspaper,  was  initiated  by  Dr. 
Curren  M.  Farmer,  head  of  the  Science  Department,  in  1931.  William 
Redmond  was  student  editor.  The  paper,  a  monthly,  was  a  going 
concern  when  I  came  to  the  College  in  1937.  At  that  time,  Dr.  Emily 
Calcott,  a  member  of  the  English  Department,  was  advisor  to  the 
Tropolitan.  The  student  editor  was  Harold  Bell.  Other  prewar  editors 
were  Eugene  Brannen,  Raiford  Key,  and  Erwin  Wadsworth. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  student  activities,  I  evaluated  the 
Tropolitan  in  terms  of  the  opportunities  that  operating  a  newspaper 
could  provide  for  personal  development  of  students.  It  was  my  belief 
that  a  student  newspaper  provided  a  very  effective  laboratory 
situation  for  developing  the  writing  skills  of  students,  even  more 
realistic  than  a  science  laboratory.  The  student  must  display  his  work 
to  the  general  public  and  not  merely  to  his  teacher.  His  success  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  is  appraised  by  this  same  general 
public  and  trains  him  rather  severely  in  his  assumptions  of  adult 
responsibility. 

There  were  of  course  other  values.  The  Tropolitan  dramatized 
all  student  affairs,  published  student  news,  and  other  news  in  general. 
The  editorial  page  furnished  an  ideal  arena  for  original  editorial 
writing  about  on  campus  and  off  campus  issues.  At  times  during  the 
years  this  type   of  writing  and  the  writings  of  certain  columnists 
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reached  a  very  high  level  of  quality  and  seriousness.  Among  these 
were  James  Chisholm,  Roland  Tew,  and  Jerry  Lawson.  Examples  are 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Tropolitan  was  suspended  during  a  part  of  the  World  War  II 
period;  its  publication  was  resumed  in  1946.  The  first  editor 
following  the  war  was  Miss  Eleanor  Fallin,  later  Mrs.  Milton 
McKellar. 

Other  editors  during  the  post  war  period  were  the  following: 
Mauk  Arnold,  1947-1948;  Erskine  Key,  1948-1949;  Tommy 
Rountree,  1949-1950;  Gene  Lee,  1950-1951;  Anita  Barber, 
1951-1952;  Lou  Ellen  Ballard,  1952-1953;  Peggy  Austin,  1953-1954; 
June  Kendrick,  1954-1955;  Betty  C.  Nelson,  1955-1956;  Bernan 
Peacock,  1956-1957;  Tom  Stoddard,  1957-1958;  Bobbie  Baker, 
1958-1959;  Joe  Young,  1959-1960;  Edith  Hughes,  1960-1961;  Carl 
Leverette,  1961-1962;  Billy  Martin,  1962-1963;  Franklin  Skinner, 
1963-1964;  Paul  Tate,  1964-1965;  Bruce  Hibel,' 1965-1966;  Sandra 
H.   Rodgers,    1966-1967;  and  Dayton  Long,   1967-1969. 

The  paper  began  as  a  monthly  publication  but  became  a 
bi-weekly  in  1957  and  a  weekly  in  1959.  Mrs.  Delores  Walker  Turner 
was  advisor  to  the  paper  through  1962.  The  editors  and  business 
managers  began  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  National  Student 
Newspaper  Association  about  this  time.  In  1956  Bernan  Peacock, 
editor,  and  Larry  Cotanche  attended  the  NSPA  convention.  Carol 
Hicks  attended  in  1958  and  Edith  Hughes  in  1960.  Both  of  the  last 
named  participated  in  panel  discussions  at  these  meetings  in  which 
lively  issues  were  discussed. 

The  College  paper  steadily  improved  through  the  years,  but 
never  received  an  "All  American"  rating  by  the  National  Collegiate 
Press  Association.  It  did  receive  regularly  "First  Class"  and  "Second 
Class"  ratings  after  1956.  Second  class  was  considered  good. 
AJ though  the  Tropolitan  had  its  managerial  problems  through  the 
years  and  its  ups  and  downs  in  quality  of  personnel  and  out-put,  it 
was  an  essential  student  activity. 

The  Magazine,  Three-Five-One 

In  the  fall  of  1958  the  first  issue  of  351  was  published.  For 
many  years  individual  classes  in  English  had,  without  regularity  or 
continuity,  issued  volumes  of  class  work,  usually  to  be  distributed 
among  class  members.  With  growing  interest  in  the  creative  writing 
course,  English  351,  Jack  Solomon  proposed  the  establishment  of 
the  magazine  as  a  vehicle  for  student  writing. 
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The  samples  of  writing  included  in  the  Appendix  were  written 
by  students  enrolled  in  the  course.  An  attempt  was  made  in  these 
selections  to  present  representatives  of  types  of  writing  ranging  from 
the  romantic  to  the  realistic,  from  the  whimsical  to  the  factual. 

This  publication  at  this  writing  is  in  its  eleventh  year  as  a 
student  publication  and  has  established  itself  as  a  tine  channel  lor  the 
exhibition  of  original  student  compositions. 

Several  different  faculty  members  have  served  as  advisors  to  351 
between  1958  and  1969.  Among  these  were  Delores  W.  Turner,  Jack 
Solomon,  and  Mrs.  Study  Slater,  who  is  sponsor  at  this  writing. 

Music  in  Student  Affairs 

It  has  been  recorded  elsewhere  that  music  in  1937  was  offered 
as  a  required  subject  for  students  who  planned  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools.  As  an  outcome  of  the  curriculum  studies  following  193c>. 
previously  recorded,  music  along  with  art  was  made  a  part  of  the 
program  of  general  education  for  the  first  two  years.  This  step 
opened  the  way  for  a  minor  and  then  a  major  department  in  music 
and  for  the  later  spectacular  development  in  extracurricular  music. 

Some  time  during  the  year  1939-1940  a  modest  beginning  was 
made  in  creating  a  marching  band.  The  business  manager,  Mr.  C.J. 
Parker,  and  Mr.  Peterson  were  sent  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  purchase  a 
limited  number  of  basic  band  instruments.  Because  funds  for  this 
purpose  were  limited,  second  hand  instruments  were  accepted.  The 
smaller  instruments  were  purchased  by  the  individual  students.  None 
of  the  state  colleges  of  Alabama  at  this  date  had  initiated  a  college 
band.  The  campus  at  Troy  procured  the  use  of  a  local  private 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Herman  Mohl  for  special 
occasions.  The  first  team  of  majorettes  to  accompany  the  band  was 
organized  and  trained  by  John  Gillis  in  1939. 

Other  musical  groups  were  also  formed.  The  College  Choir  was  a 
prominent  group,  and  the  A  Capella  Choir  was  formed  in  October 
1939.  A  very  famous  group  was  the  Male  Octet  made  up  of  eight 
men  students.  These  were  John  Gillis,  Henry  Curtis,  Alvin  McCraney. 
Lamar  Peters,  Rex  Windham,  Marcus  Wood,  and  Joseph  Ward.  Miss 
Hallie  French  was  the  accompanist  for  these  singers. 

The  Marching  Band  Progresses 

By  the  fall  of  1940  a  marching  band  was  performing  and  was  a 
part  of  the  Homecoming  parade  in  the  fall  of  1941.  They  possessed 
some  additional  instruments  but  had  no  uniforms.  The  war  as  in 
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other  cases  interfered  with  the  band's  growth  and  caused  its 
suspension  for  a  short  period.  Mr.  Peterson  himself  was  absent  from 
1943-1946  in  the  Navy.  His  substitute  was  Miss  Mary  Vic  Mauk  who 
during  this  period  began  the  choir  festivals.  These  were  continued 
after  the  war  and  contributed  greatly  to  production  of  choir 
directors  for  the  public  schools  and  the  improvement  of  music 
therein. 

The  opportunity  to  advance  these  musical  organizations  came 
soon  after  the  war  ended  and  large  numbers  of  men  students  entered 
school.  Mr.  Peterson  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Stephenson  in  the 
fall  of  1947  and  continued  to  promote  the  band  and  the  choirs.  More 
money  became  available,  musical  instruments  were  added,  and 
uniforms  were  purchased  for  the  band. 


The  Sensation  of  a  College  Band  in  Uniform 

Band  master  Stephenson  chose  to  present  this  post  war  band  in 
a  most  sensational  manner.  The  occasion  was  furnished  by  the  annual 
football  game  with  Livingston  State  Teachers  College  in  1948.  The 
band  membership  was  kept  out  of  sight  until  time  for  the  usual 
performances  between  halves.  At  that  point  a  band  of  over  forty 
members  was  marched  out  in  full  view,  dressed  in  new  crimson  and 
black  uniforms.  It  was  not  known  on  the  campus  or  elsewhere  that 
this  first  marching  band  among  the  state  colleges  would  appear  in  full 
uniform  on  this  occasion. 


Larger  Musical  Events  Programmed 

It  was  during  this  post  war  period  that  larger  musical  events 
were  programmed.  The  first  of  these  musical  events  was  presented  on 
December  17,  1947.  Because  this  event  initiated  a  type  of  program 
which  was  repeated  and  expanded  through  the  years,  excerpts  from 
the  College  newspaper  description  are  included  here:  "Before  a 
packed  audience  of  an  estimated  thousand  spectators,  against  the 
most  colorful  background  seen  on  S.T.C.  campus  in  many  months, 
the  College  choir  presented  Daniel  Protheroes'  cantata,  'King  of 
Kings,'  under  the  direction  of  Professor  G.S.  Stephenson. 

"Fourteen  numbers  were  presented;  six  of  them  were  solos.  The 
soloists  were  Alma  Allen,  soprano,  'O  Holy  Night';  Mary  Arnold, 
contralto,  'The  Little  Lord  Jesus';  Marion  Battley,  tenor,  'Behold  the 
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Days  Come';  James  Patrenos,  tenor,  'The  Rose  of  Sharon*;  Mary 
Priee  Stephenson,  soprano.  There's  A  Song  in  the  Air';  and  Dorothy 
White,  contralto,  'He  Shall  Feed  His  Rocks.' 

"The  suceess  of  the  cantata  was  enhanced  by  the  help  of  the 
Art  Department  which  furnished  the  beautiful  setting;  Mr.  Albeit  I .. 
Choate  and  his  staff  who  prepared  the  choir  risers  and  other  facilities 
in  Wright  Hall;  and  Mrs.  George  Rainer  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Stephenson  who  helped  train  the  choir  and  soloists. 

"The  entire  performance  was  carried  to  Troy's  radio  audience 
by  WTBF." 

Such  performances  were  continued  through  the  years  with 
increased  financial  support  and  broader  participation:  a  typical 
example  was  the  presentation  of  Handel's  Messiah  on  December  1  5. 
1952,  by  Mr.  Stephenson.  Another  quotation  from  the  Tropolitan  of 
November  25  says  the  following: 

"A  chorus  of  approximately  two  hundred  voices  will  sing  one  of 
George  Frederick  Handel's  greatest  oratorios,  the  Messiah,  in  Wright 
Hall,    December    1 5. 


The  College  choir  performed  continuously  throughout  the  year, 
was  staged  annually  on  nation-wide  radio  programs,  and  appeared 
frequently  on  television  after  that  medium  became  popular. 

Under  the  third  music  chairman,  Dr.  John  P.  Graham,  a  select 
group  was  chosen  from  the  choir  and  designated  as  the  Collegiate 
Singers.  After  this  the  College  sustained  two  singing  groups,  the 
College  Choir  and  the  Collegiate  Singers.  The  Madrigal  Singers  were 
also  continued  as  a  third  group  of  singers. 

The  Spring  Band  Festivals 

The  Spring  Band  Festivals  were  initiated  by  Mr.  Stephenson  in 
1948.  High  school  bands  and  choirs  were  invited  to  the  campus  for  a 
long  day  and  given  the  opportunity  to  play  for  constructive  criticism. 
Outstanding  adjudicators  and  clinicians  from  over  the  nation  were 
brought  to  these  festivals  to  give  constructive  criticism.  One 
procedure  during  the  day  was  to  select  a  group  of  1  50  to  play  under 
the  direction  of  an  outstanding  conductor  as  a  clinic  band. 

These  festivals  proved  to  be  very  popular  with  the  high  schools. 
Attendance  rose  to  a  peak  of  3000  and  as  many  bands  as  could  be 
handled  in  one  day.  The  festivals  proved  very  useful  in  improving  the 
bands  throughout  the  Troy  territory.  Because  of  the  festivals  and  the 
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presence  of  a  good  college  band,  Troy  began  to  turn  out  band 
directors  for  the  schools.  In  due  time  these  Troy  graduate  band 
directors  became  sufficient  in  number  to  have  an  organization  of 
their  own. 

More  About  the  Collegiate  Singers 

As  the  record  reveals,  two  choirs  were  maintained  besides  the 
Madrigal  Singers,  namely,  the  College  Choir,  open  to  all,  and  the 
Collegiate  Singers,  a  selected  group.  The  first  named  presented  the 
oratorio  performances  mentioned  previously,  at  intervals,  such  as 
during  the  Christmas  seasons.  As  implied,  the  Collegiate  Singers, 
consisting  of  about  sixty  voices,  were  chosen  with  the  purpose  of 
attaining  a  higher  level  of  performance.  It  was  this  group  that  made 
tours  and  appeared  on  radio  and  television  programs. 

After  1958  the  Collegiate  Singers  were  directed  by  Dr.  Charles 
V.  Farmer.  A  sample  year  of  performances  would  be  twenty-five 
programs,  including  three  regional  television  broadcasts.  Besides 
these  appearances,  the  Singers  were  featured  annually  on  a 
nation-wide  Christmas  program  by  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
Company. 

Art  in  Student  Affairs 

As  they  did  in  the  case  of  music,  the  College  and  the  preceding 
Normal  School  carried  a  required  curriculum  in  art  for  all  students 
preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  person  in  charge  of 
this  program  in  1937  was  Martha  Jane  Ballard,  a  very  creative  person, 
who  strongly  desired  that  artistic  appreciation  and  skill  of  teachers 
be  applied  in  improving  community  living.  Many  art  activities  of  her 
students  in  classes  and  out  were  directed  at  implementing  this  idea  of 
life  improvement. 

This  teacher  also  had  convictions  about  the  function  of  art  in 
the  development  of  the  individual.  The  adoption  of  the  general 
education  program  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  1940-1941 
opened  up  opportunities  for  "art  in  individual  development."  The 
term  "arts"  as  used  here  included  the  plastic,  graphic,  and  home  arts, 
as  well  as  music  and  the  dance.  As  the  catalogue  stated,  "emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  understanding  of  the  relation  of  artistic  appreciation 
and  expression  to  the  total  development  of  the  individual."  This 
concept  meant  that  numerous  projects  featured  the  integration  of 
drama,  music,  the  dance,  painting,  and  designing. 
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The  Saga  of  the  Wiregrass 

The  "Saga  of  the  Wiregrass"  is  chosen  to  illustrate  this  approach 
to  art  because  it  was  the  largest  and  most  successful  of  these 
extra-curricular  art  projects.  A  brief  description  will  show  how  all  the 
art  forms  were  consciously  used. 

The  pageant,  as  it  was  called,  was  presented  in  the  stadium.  The 
story  dealt  with  the  lives  of  the  members  of  one  family  for  three 
generations,  from  the  Wiregrass,  that  section  made  up  of  the  last  two 
tiers  of  counties  on  the  south  end  of  the  State,  so  called  because  the 
ground  beneath  the  original  yellow  pine  forests  was  carpeted  by  a 
tough  wire-like  grass.  This  section  was  actually  the  last  frontier  in 
Alabama. 

I  quote  an  account  given  by  Miss  Martha  Jane  Ballard. 

"A  pine  tree  was  erected  atop  a  mound  which  was  a  stage  in  the 
round,  and  three  life-size  figures  of  members  of  the  family  were 
modeled  in  clay  and  carried  in  a  sling  between  two  school  trucks 
where  they  were  stood  under  the  pine  tree  symbol  of  the  Wiregrass. 
The  sides  of  the  mound  were  plowed  and  planted  with  cotton  and 
peanuts,  and  the  rural  school  and  the  rural  church  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  pine  also. 

"The  first  episode  dealt  with  the  folkways  and  culture  of  the 
area  handed  down  to  us  in  song,  story,  and  the  dance,  after  the  War 
Between  the  States;  the  second  episode  gave  us  a  look  at  changes  in 
life  for  these  people  after  World  War  I;  and  the  third  episode  took  a 
look  into  the  future  for  what  the  "atomic"  influence  might  do  to 
these  people. 

"The  music,  stories,  costumes  and  folkways  of  the  first  two 
episodes  were  faithful  and  accurate  and  the  third  episode  was  highly 
creative  and  amazingly  beautiful.  The  dances  were  created  under  the 
direction  of  a  young  man  in  physical  education,  the  staging  was  done 
by  a  committee  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  .  .  .  and  the  costumes 
and  minor  decorations  were  done  by  students  under  my  guidance. 
Mrs.  Olivia  Rainer  was  the  guide  for  the  music  committee  and  Mr. 
A.S.  Sartain  and  Dr.  C.B.  Smith  were  sources  for  factual  material." 

Other  Creative  Ventures 

Although  activities  in  extra-curricular  art  could  not  always  be  so 
striking  as  those  in  dramatics,  musical  shows,  or  athletics,  much 
outside  creative  work  was  done  through  the  years  by  students. 

A  good  single  illustration  was  in  1946.  Several  football  players 
engaged  in  painting  after  finishing  football  practice  in  the  afternoon. 
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A  list  is  unobtainable,  but  one  of  them  was  Ed  Riddle,  a  native  of 
Troy.  Their  testimony  was  that  painting  provided  a  pleasant  form  of 
relaxation  of  physical  tenseness  produced  by  strenuous  practice  on 
the  football  field.  These  men  produced  a  number  of  paintings  during 
the  season  and  culminated  the  activity  by  staging  an  art  exhibit  for 
the  school.  The  art  teacher  was  Miss  Martha  Jane  Ballard,  already 
mentioned,  who  had  unique  ability  to  stimulate  artistic  activity  and 
interest  in  others. 

The  Wright  Hall  Mural 

The  mural  on  the  wall  of  Wright  Hall  is  a  student  creation  done 
in  1950-1951  by  a  group  of  students  from  a  junior  art  class.  The 
members  were  Barbara  Cofty,  Celeste  Dominey,  Asa  Dudley,  Martha 
Edenfield,  Cecile  Hamilton,  Nancy  Hobbs,  Paul  Howard,  Caryl  Huck, 
Herberta  Jennings,  Bessie  Jernigan,  Anne  Nickerson,  George  C.  Nix, 
Jean  Sanders,  Warren  Sasnett,  and  Lou  Ann  Segrest.  One  of  this 
class,  Asa  Dudley,  is  still  on  the  Campus  as  a  broadcaster  for  WTBF 
radio  station.  The  teacher  was  Virgil  Espenlaub,  an  artist  of  great 
originality. 

Another  mural  was  painted  in  Bibb  Graves  depicting  the 
history  of  the  College  as  a  teacher  training  institution.  This  mural 
was  done  by  Miss  Pat  Thornton,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Thornton,  art  teacher.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  this  mural  had 
been  removed. 

Items  in  the  Fourth  Quarter  Century 

In  1962  students  assumed  the  task  of  converting  a  spare  room 
into  an  art  gallery.  The  first  showing  in  this  gallery  featured  work  of 
the  students.  When  this  room  was  requisitioned  for  classroom  use, 
students  converted  the  old  Wood  Furniture  Store  in  town  into  an  art 
gallery. 

In  this  more  spacious  area  exhibitions  from  several  places  were 
featured.  One  of  the  first  was  a  showing  of  the  works  of  the 
University  of  Alabama's  art  faculty,  and  along  with  these  were 
productions  of  students  and  faculty  of  the  Troy  College.  This  same 
year  an  art  festival  included  special  art  projects  involving  music, 
drama,  and  the  dance. 

Following  1961  the  art  club,  which  later  became  Kappa  Pi, 
played  a  stimulating  part  in  many  art  activities. 
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The  names  of  several  students  appear  in  the  records  of  creative 
activities.  In  1964  Mrs.  Freddie  Marler  and  John  Spicer.  art  majors  at 
the  time,  designed  a  removal  gallery  for  the  back  section  of  room 
twenty-five  of  McCartha  Hall.  Student  exhibitions,  faculty 
exhibitions,  and  rented  shows  were  displayed  in  this  gallery  up  to  the 
time  of  this  writing. 

Another  student,  James  Warren,  was  active  in  dramatics  as  well 
as  art.  The  record  reveals  that  he  designed  the  scenery  lor  most  of 
the  plays  during  1967-1968.  And  James  Langston,  the  same  year, 
attended  the  Regional  Conference  of  the  National  Art  Association  as 
the  chief  photographer.  Many  of  his  photos  were  published  in  the 
National  Art  Journal. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  student  exhibitions  on  the  Troy 
campus  and  on  other  campuses.  In  1968  Kappa  Pi  sponsored  a 
Clothes  Line  Art  Fair  on  the  campus  and  there  was  notable  student 
participation  in  the  Art  Festival  held  in  the  spring  of  1  969.  During 
past  years  many  students  have  participated  in  dormitory  exhibitions 
featuring  the  work  of  the  residents.  Two  examples  of  recent  years 
have  been  Alumni  Hall  and  Clements  Hall,  occupied  by  men 
students. 

Creativity  Was  Stressed 

The  particulars  concerning  the  arts  which  have  been  recorded 
are  not  now  regarded  as  unusual  or  extraordinary;  many  such  activities 
are  now  commonplace  on  the  campus.  But  these  samples  covering 
the  late  1930's,  1  940's,  and  1950's  are  put  down  because  they  point 
up  an  emphasis  on  those  years.  It  was  felt  that  creativity,  student 
initiative,  and  personal  development  needed  more  emphasis.  This 
explains  why  art  was  expanded  along  with  dramatics,  music,  the 
dance,  and  intra-mural  sports. 

Other  Student  Organizations 

Although  attention  up  to  this  point  in  the  story  of  student 
affairs  has  dealt  with  those  which  involved  large  numbers  of  students, 
there  were  other  organizations  which  contributed  much  to  student 
life.  The  worth  of  some  of  these  had  been  recognized  in  the  very 
early  part  of  the  Institution's  history.  In  1898  the  Normal  School 
had  three  well-organized  literary  societies,  namely,  the  Alcyone 
Society,  organized  in  1895,  the  Lowell  Literary  Society,  and  the 
Curry  Debating  Society.  The  last  named  was  for  young  men. 

These  societies  were  apparently  succeeded  in  1901  by  the 
Gladstone  and  Calhoun   Literary   Societies.   "Every  opportunity   is 
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given  to  the  students  to  develop  themselves  in  grace,  ease,  and  power 
of  expression,"  says  a  description  of  these  Societies  in  the 
Shackelford  account.  The  Curry  Society  was  still  going  under  its 
leading  objects,  "to  familiarize  its  members  with  parliamentary 
usage,  to  give  them  practice  in  debate,  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
sociological  and  literary  questions,  and  to  train  them  in  easy  and 
correct  expression."  These  descriptions  reveal  significant  intellectual 
interests  on  the  part  of  students  and  an  institutional  recognition  of 
the  worth  of  such  organizations. 

The  Gladstone  and  Calhoun  Societies  functioned  vigorously 
through  the  years  and  for  some  reason  faded  out  about  1 929.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Gladstone  Literary  Society  from  1913  to  1917. 
Among  my  associates  in  the  club  were  two  outstanding  professional 
successes,  namely,  Herman  Shulman  of  Troy  who  became  an 
outstanding  lawyer  in  New  York  City,  and  J.K.  Benton  of  Pike 
County  who  later  as  Dr.  J.K.  Benton  became  the  head  of  the  School 
of  Religion,  Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville.  Both  these  men 
practiced  their  oratory  on  the  membership  of  the  club  many  times. 

Campus  Organizations,  1937 

When  I  came  in  1937  I  found  no  equivalent  organizations  to  the 
older  ones  mentioned  above.  The  nearest  approach  could  have  been 
the  International  Relations  Club.  There  was  an  honor  society,  the  Phi 
Kappa  Omega  fraternity,  organized  "for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
high  scholarship  and  mutual  enjoyment  of  the  benefit  of  advanced 
study."  There  was  a  college  Glee  Club  and  the  MacDowell  Music 
Club.  There  were  the  usual  church  clubs,  and  a  number  of  county 
group  clubs.  The  College  newspaper,  the  Tropolitan,  was  published 
twice  monthly. 

Finally,  there  were  four  local  social  sororities  "open  to  new 
members  only  by  invitation."  These  were  Sigma  Kappa  Pi,  Delta 
Kappa  Sigma,  Zeta  Beta  Pi,  and  Chi  Delta.  These  do  not  appear  after 
1943. 

The  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  there  was  a  decline  in  what 
we  are  calling  "student  affairs"  which  apparently  began  after  1929 
and  continued  on  into  the  1930's.  What  the  causes  were  is  not  clear. 
The  great  economic  depression  assuredly  had  its  impact,  but  there 
were  very  likely  other  causes  also.  It  was,  therefore,  appropriate  for 
purposes  of  morale  as  well  as  for  sound  educational  reasons  that 
much  effort  be  given  to  this  phase  of  college  life.  The  major  phases 
of  these  efforts  have  been  described.  A  few  other  organizations  will 
be  mentioned  which  were  not  in  the  list  in  1937  and  previously. 
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College  Choir,  1947 

Members  of  the  choir  are  Mary  Price  Stevenson,  Alma  Allen,  Martha  Ann  Smith,  Jean 
Meacham,  Marian  Bowers,  Frances  Beck,  Jean  Moore,  Dorothy  Glass,  Barbara  Wiggins, 
Grace  Nichols,  Mary  Drinkard,  Mary  Tisdale,  Ellen  Miller,  Zurline  Franklin,  Miriam  McNair, 
Irene  Ashworth,  Martha  Bush,  Jimmie  Milton,  Jean  Curry,  Kathleen  Harper,  Dot  White, 
Auxford  Sartain,  James  Patrenos,  Olivia  Rainer,  Helen  Rhodes,  Agnes  Boone,  Annie  Josey, 
Myra  Carter,  Robert  Walters,  Geoff  Bradford,  Arnold  Tjomsland,  Dr.  James  Fraser,  Marlon 
Batley,  Raymond  Yarbrough,  William  Thomas,  Charles  Land,  Ronald  Hall,  Jack  Solomon, 
Ralph  Howard,  Charlie  Mattair,  Arthur  Cole,  Felix  Leslie,  Don  Robinson,  Mort  Arnold,  Joe 
Hattaway,  Olin  Pate,  David  Petty,  James  Akins,  Burt  Little,  O.R.  Alexander,  Sam  Meeks, 
Willie  Bessant,  Bill  Howard,  Glen  Davis,  Ed  Riddle,  Jesse  Jordon,  Edwin  Howard. 
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Madrigal  Singers,  1950 

The  Madrigal  Singers  are  seen  in  the  above  cut.  They  are,  left  to  right  -  back  row  -  lames 
Porterfield,  Herman  Carr,  Alex  Rainey,  Brooks  McDill,  Jack  Knowles,  Evans  Hart/og.  Grady 
Brackin,  Homer  Meeks,  Gene  Lee.  Shown  on  the  front  row,  left  to  right,  are  Betty  June 
Smith,  Jean  Teel,  Gwen  Dixon,  Elizabeth  Robinson,  Betty  Barber,  Joyce  Deuel.  1  lien 
Dudley  and  Wynell  Chapman.  The  director  of  the  Singers  is  shown  in  the  inset  -  Mrs. 
Margaret  Stephenson. 
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General  Arts  Exhibit,  1951 

James  O'Neal  and  Charlie  Trussell  are  admiring  some  of  the  work  done  by  other  members  of 
the  General  Arts  course  in  which  they  worked. 


General  Arts  Exhibit,  1952 

A  group  of  the  pictures  shown  at  Troy  State  Teachers  College  in  Art  Exhibit  of  the  General 
Arts  Course.  Students,  evaluating  their  work,  are  from  left  to  right  Robert  Andress,  Charlie 
Trussell,  James  O'Neal,  Cranford  Hattaway,  and  James  Byrd.  Figures  on  the  cabinet  on  the 
right  represent  characters  from  stories  of  Uncle  Remus,  and  they  were  made  by  a  group  of 
G.I.'s. 
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STUDENT  AFFAIRS 
New  Organizations  in  1961 

Organizations  not  already  mentioned  that  were  active  during 

my  last  year  and  which  had  come  into  existence  alter  1937  were  the 
following:  the  Athenaeum  Club  for  student  library  workers;  Student 
National  Education  Association:  the  Square  Root  of  C  Club  tor 
mathematics  students:  the  Notari  Club  for  business  students;  Kappa 
Delta  Pi,  a  national  honor  society  for  education  students:  Phi  Mu 
Alpha,  a  national  honor  fraternity  for  musicians:  and  the  Specs  Club. 
a  local  organization  for  science  students.  There  were  also  the  Physical 
Education  Majors  Club,  the  Religious  Council,  and  the  Troy 
Wavemen.  The  last  named  was  a  dance  band  which  performed  for 
College  dances  and  off  campus  dances  on  request. 

This  was  also  a  year,  1960-1961.  in  which  an  excellent 
eighty-eight  page  Palladium  was  published  with  Alice  Johnson  as 
editor.  Her  assistants  were  Annie  Lemon,  Barbara  Lee.  Ruth 
Bordeaux,  Virginia  Rogers,  and  Wanda  Hughes. 

A  Bit  of  Philosophy  Repeated 

Individuals  grow  as  persons  only  in  a  community  of  other 
persons.  Even  intellectual  development,  the  main  objective  of  higher 
education,  does  not  take  place  within  a  social  vacuum.  For 
twenty-four  years  efforts  were  made  to  create  a  stimulating  campus 
community.  It  is  obvious  that  thousands  of  individuals  were 
furnished  opportunities  to  do  interesting  and  creative  things. 
Doubtless  many  did  not  fully  utilize  these  opportunities  but  large 
numbers  went  away  with  more  personal  competencies  and  self 
confidence  than  they  would  ever  have  achieved  without  these 
opportunities.  Additionally,  they  carried  away  many  enriching 
memories  of  college  life. 
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Chapter  XIII 
AN  IMPORTANT  ACHIEVEMENT  DESCRIBED 

In  this  part  I  aim  to  point  out  one  particular  achievement  of  the 
College  between  1937  and  1961.  As  a  starting  point  I  refer  to  a 
paragraph  in  the  Commencement  Address  I  made  May  26,  1961. 
Among  the  five  needs  for  the  success  of  the  College,  I  mentioned 
"reputation  and  prestige."  A  better  expression  would  be  proper 
"recognition"  in  the  world  of  higher  education.  I  prefer  this  way  of 
saying  it,  because  this  College  and  the  other  teachers  colleges  had  for 
years  been  making  a  very  great  and  unique,  but  unrecognized, 
contribution  to  higher  education  in  Alabama. 

Although  improvement  of  all  phases  of  the  Institution  was 
always  in  order  and  always  being  achieved,  its  real  worth  needed 
broader  recognition.  It  was  in  1935  that  the  Institution  was  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  This  date  was  five  years  after  the  State  had 
established  it  as  a  four  year  college. 

All  the  special  arguments  for  better  recognition  cannot  be  set 
forth  here,  but  I  came  to  the  College  already  convinced  of  this  need 
to  raise  the  prestige  of  a  former  normal  school  within  the  realms  of 
higher  education.  I  was  aware  then  as  now,  nevertheless,  that  the 
greatest  untold  educational  story  in  Alabama  is  the  contribution  of 
the  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges  to  the  education  of  the 
common  people  of  Alabama.  Some  skilled  researcher  should  yet  find 
out  how  many  thousands  of  persons  in  Alabama  would  never  have 
seen  the  inside  of  a  college  but  for  the  normal  schools,  and  later 
teachers  colleges.  From  the  beginning  they  were  the  common  man's 
college  and  by  1937  had  become  recognized  as  more  than  merely 
local  institutions. 

The  first  great  opportunity  came  in  1939  when  the  selection  of 
seven  teachers  colleges  in  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with  twenty 
other  colleges  in  a  mammoth  national  study  of  teacher  education 
included  Troy  State  Teachers  College  among  the  seven.  An  account 
of  this  has  been  given  elsewhere.  Our  contribution  to  that  movement 
between  1939  and  1943  brought  the  College  recognition  all  over  the 
nation.  Such  an  experience  meant  many  times  more  to  a  small 
college,  such  as  Troy  was,  than  to  a  university  or  to  any  large 
institution.  The  inclusion  of  Troy  gave  the  faculty  the  opportunity 
to  show  what  they  could  contribute  to  professional  activities.  The 
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AN  IMPORTANT  ACHIEVEMENT  DESCRIBED 

Troy  College  activities  soon  appeared  in  books  and  magazine  articles 
over  the  country.  In  due  time  I  found  it  easier  to  induce  good  young 
professors  to  come  to  Troy  as  members  of  the  staff. 

A  few  samples  of  favorable  comments  by  persons  whose 
opinions  are  authoritative  in  the  field  of  teacher  education  are  given 
in  the  following  paragraphs.  I  quote  first  from  a  newspaper  story 
which  appeared  some  years  following  our  participation  in  this 
program  of  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Education. 

"Dr.  Edgar  Beebe,  Chairman  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  of 
State  Teachers  College  at  Paltz,  New  York,  recently  asked  a  number 
of  leading  educators  to  nominate  a  few  colleges  and  universities 
which  are  known  to  them  to  be  doing  an  outstanding  piece  of  work 
in  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers." 

As  the  information  came  to  me,  the  ten  most  frequently 
mentioned  were  selected  and  Troy  College  was  among  the  ten.  The 
inquirer  mentioned  above  wrote  each  of  the  colleges  selected  for 
information  about  their  training  programs.  This  included  Troy,  and 
the  appeal  was  worded  as  follows: 

"We  shall  be  most  grateful  for  any  suggestions  which  your 
college  is  willing  to  make.  Should  the  response  to  our  request  be 
sufficient  and  should  we  be  clever  enough  to  use  the  suggestions 
wisely,  we  hope  to  merit  some  day  the  honor  which  your  college 
enjoys  of  being  nominated  among  outstanding  ones." 

The  educators  who  were  asked  to  recommend  the  outstanding 
teacher  training  schools  included  the  following:  Carl  Bigelow, 
University  of  Chicago,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  account:  Daniel 
Prescott,  Chicago  University  Child  Center;  Charles  Hunt,  President  of 
Oneonta  Teachers  College,  New  York  State;  George  Frazier. 
President  of  Greely  Colorado  School  of  Education;  Bess 
Goodykountz,  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  Carson  Ryan,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  E.S.  Evenden,  Columbia  University;  and  Ralph 
Tyler,  University  of  Chicago.  There  were  some  others. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  each  and  every  one  of  these 
educators  did  not  mention  the  Troy  College.  On  the  other  hand,  four 
of  them  had  visited  the  College  at  some  time,  and  others  had  become 
acquainted  with  us  during  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Education 
Study  following  1939.  A  sufficient  number  mentioned  Troy  to  get  it 
into  the  top  group. 

Another  great  promoter  of  educational  thought  in  America,  not 
on  the  above  mentioned  panel,  will  be  quoted  next.  Because  he 
visited  the  campus  for  several  days  and  also  because  of  his  eminence 
among  educational  philosophers,  I  shall  quote  him  somewhat  in 
length.  He  visited  Troy  in  1950. 
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"Because  the  Troy  experiment  illustrates  so  perfectly  what  can 
be  done  in  the  small  American  teachers  college,  working  in  an 
underprivileged  region  and  with  typical  financial  difficulties,  and 
reveals  so  well  the  steps  needed  in  rebuilding  the  theory  and  practice 
of  a  total  undergraduate  program,  I  shall  be  generous  in  giving  space 
to  it. 

"The  Troy  adventure  grew  out  of  the  wide  spread  interest  in  the 
statewide  school  curriculum  revision  program  which  Caswell,  Hanna, 
Harap,  and  others  .  .  .  were  cultivating  in  the  1930's.  A  conspicuous 
example  was  Alabama,  where  1 7,000  teachers  took  part .  .  .  The 
leader  of  the  movement  in  the  State  Department  of  Education  from 
1935  to  1937  was  Dr.  Charles  B.  Smith,  who  resigned  in  1937  to 
take  the  presidency  of  the  little  State  Teachers  College  at  Troy. 
From  that  day  to  this,  fourteen  years  as  I  write,  Dr.  Smith  has  stayed 
there,  building  what  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
object  lessons  in  teacher  education  in  America." 

In  the  next  paragraphs,  the  author  describes  the  faculty  seminar 
process  at  Troy,  the  subjects  studied,  and  the  problems  attacked  by 
the  group.  He  commends  what  he  designates  as  a  long  continued 
process  of  group  thinking,  and  argues  the  necessity  of  such  a  process 
in  a  successful  institution.  Rugg  gives  credit  to  continuity  in 
administration  and  to  unity  of  purpose  in  the  faculty  for  success  at 
Troy  and  a  few  other  places  in  the  country. 

"It  is  particularly  important  to  stress  the  devotion  to  study  over 
long  periods  of  time,  and  to  maintaining  continuity  in  the  staff, 
because  of  the  current  mobility  of  school  and  college  administrators 
in  America.  The  ambitious  president,  superintendent,  and  professor, 
too,  with  eyes  on  the  main  chance,  does  a  conspicuous  job,  makes 
sure  to  publicize  it,  then  moves  on  to  the  bigger  department,  school 
system,  or  college.  He  stays  the  usual  two  years,  only  to  repeat  the 
process  again  and  again. 

"But  Smith  of  Troy,  and  others  of  my  acquaintance,  have 
proved  the  validity  of  what  I  am  saying  by  denying  the  practice.  He 
and  his  people  have  stayed  on  one  intellectual  job  of  design  and 
practice  long  enough  to  see  it  a  long  way  through.  He  and  his 
colleagues  joined  our  National  groups,  and  led  in  setting  up  vigorous 
regional  meetings  in  the  deep  South. 

"On  my  sabbatical  leave  in  1950  I  spent  two  unforgettable  days 
with  his  glutton  for  intellectual  punishment  faculty.  They  led  me 
through  seven  round  tables  in  one  day,  from  eight  in  the  morning  to 
ten  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  fun  and  of  great  profit.  Then  after 
prolonged  contacts  with  it,  I  discovered  independent  confirmation 
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Mural  in  Wright  Hall  painted  by  art  students,  1 95 1 


Scenes  from  Retirement  Banquet,  1961 

Mrs.  Irene   Ingram  Floyd  as  she  appeared  on  the  program  of  the  President's  Retirement 
Banquet  on  the  evening  of  May  12,  1961. 
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Mrs.  Norma  Smith  Salter  as  she 
appeared  on  the  retirement  banquet 
program,  May  12,  1961. 


Charles  G.  Dobbins  as  he  appeared  on 
the  retirement  banquet  program,  May 
12,  1961. 
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that  the  Troy  experiment  in  foundations  was  regarded  as  of  national 
importance  by  such  reports  as  those  of  the  Commission  on  Teacher 

Education." 

In  a  final  paragraph  which  I  shall  not  quote,  Rugg  commends 
the  devotion  of  the  faculty  to  the  dominant  purpose  of  the  College, 
that  of  educating  teachers.  There  was  the  absence  o\'  bickering 
between  the  academicians  and  educationalists  which  Rugg  said 
characterized  some  larger  institutions. 

This  account  of  Harold  Rugg's  visit  is  used  to  typify  the 
response  of  the  educational  world  to  Troy  during  the  period 
following  World  War  II.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  recognition  of  their 
alma  mater  by  the  nation  at  large  will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  main 
alumni.  So  I  have  given  an  account  of  it. 

One  Faculty  Member's  Attitude 

One  other  example  of  a  different  kind  will  be  given  as  an 
addition  to  what  has  been  said  already.  Dr.  Frank  Rainwater  wrote 
an  article  for  School  and  Society,  a  national  educational  journal. 
entitled  "An  Alert  College  in  the  Sleepy  South.,,  This  was  a  well 
done  article  in  itself,  but  the  response  to  it  from  over  the  country 
was  most  impressive  to  me.  I  shall  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
piece. 

"Typical  of  Troy's  experiments  are  such  novelties  as  a 
courageously  new  approach  to  the  general  education  program,  a 
masterly  conceived  integration  of  subject  matter  from  hitherto 
divorced  biological  and  social  sciences,  a  freshman  course  that 
realistically  emphasizes  the  spoken  work,  a  revitalized  sophomore 
course  in  the  great  issues  of  contemporary  society,  and  a  daringly 
liberal  course  in  international  religions  that  even  Bible  Belt 
youngsters  take  with  a  relish  ..." 

After  giving  an  account  of  one  of  the  research  projects 
mentioned  in  other  pages,  the  writer  concludes  his  piece  as  follows: 

"Such  is  the  kind  of  undertaking  always  going  on  at  Troy  State 
College.  And  yet  such  efforts  at  change  and  progress  as  these  are  no 
madcap  chase  for  the  new,  merely  for  the  sake  of  attention.  Rather. 
these  activities  proceed  from  the  sober  desire  to  discover  what  is 
actually  best  for  one's  own  students  and  what  is  best  in  one's  own 
situation.  Knowing  the  sure  tendency  of  teachers  to  slither  into  a  rut. 
to  resist  any  and  every  change,  and  to  become  incorrigibly  bound  b\ 
tradition,  the  Troy  College  doggedly  opposes  such  a  propensity  as 
most  thoroughly  unwholesome.  It  pursues  with  vigor  a  campaign  to 
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keep  its  teaching  techniques  and  its  teaching  objectives  abreast  of 
current  educational  statesmanship.  Its  deepest  desire  is  for  a  program 
of  instruction  that  is  in  line  with  most  recent  findings  of  modern 
psychology  and  modern  scientific  research.  But  eternal  vigilance  and 
unremitting  labor  are  the  prices  one  must  pay  undiminishingly  for 
these  things." 

Many  would  perhaps  say  this  professor  over-idealized  the 
program;  some  would  demur  at  certain  other  points.  At  the  time  the 
piece  was  written,  the  writer  had  left  the  College  for  another  position 
and  had  nothing  to  gain  by  flattery.  Many  persons  over  the  country 
who  had  visited  the  College,  and  others  who  were  acquainted  with  its 
program,  were  pleased  with  the  article. 

Other  appraisals  should  be  added  to  the  above,  but  other  actual 
quotations  from  individuals  will  not  be  added.  Hundreds  of 
appraisals  came  from  the  operators  of  school  systems  of  adjoining 
states,  especially  from  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi.  In  calling 
attention  to  this  source,  I  am  aware  that  some  graduates  of  any 
college  receive  commendations  from  abroad.  They  all  turn  out  many 
good  people.  After  taking  these  facts  into  account,  the  case  can  still 
be  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Troy  College  established  an  enviable 
reputation  in  adjoining  states  for  the  superior  quality  in  general  of  its 
graduates. 
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MOSTLY  CEREMONIAL  AND  SOCIAL 

As  recorded  elsewhere,  the  third  quarter  century  was  ushered  in 
with  a  formal  inauguration  on  November  20.  lc)37.  In  the  same  way, 
it  was  considered  appropriate  to  round  off  the  twenty-four  years  and 
more  with  suitable  ceremonies. 

Many  considerations,  sentimental  and  otherwise,  made  it 
appropriate  to  stage  farewell  ceremonies  in  connection  with  my 
separation  from  the  headship  of  the  College.  The  ceremonies  were 
justified,  not  only  for  sentimental  reasons,  but  also  for  the  sake  of 
good  manners  and  respect  for  a  very  great  number  of  emotionally 
binding  relationships. 

A  multiplicity  of  bonds  had  been  built  up  over  the  period  of 
more  than  twenty-four  years  I  had  served  as  president  of  the  College. 
In  fact,  my  official  connection  with  the  College  actually  began  in 
1935  when,  as  Director  of  Teacher  Education,  I  was  responsible  in  a 
general  way  for  teacher  education  in  the  State. 

Ceremonial  Events  Planned 

Early  in  the  spring,  decisions  were  made  as  to  what  ceremonies 
would  be  promoted  and  committees  made  up  of  faculty  and  students 
were  organized.  These  committees  with  their  chairmen  were  the 
following:  Steering  Committee,  Dr.  G.R.  Boyd;  Banquet  Committee. 
Mrs.  Martha  Seale  Ward;  Reception  Committee,  Laureson  Forrester: 
Program  Committee,  Dr.  Roscoe  Kelley;  Invitation  Committee,  Dr. 
William  Wilks;  Gift  Committee,  Foy  Ingram;  and  Student  Assembly 
Committee,  Ted  Hammock.  The  full  membership  of  these 
committees  is  listed  in  the  Appendix. 

As  the  committee  set-up  indicates,  the  Steering  Committee 
planned  a  formal  reception  for  the  public  at  large,  a  dinner  or 
banquet  for  invited  guests,  and  a  farewell  assembly  program 
conducted  by  students.  The  public  reception  was  held  on  April  30. 
The  formal  dinner  or  banquet  for  invited  guests  was  programmed  for 
the  evening  of  May  1  2  at  Eldridge  Hall. 

The  Formal  Dinner  for  Invited  Guests 

Mostly  long  time  educator  friends  were  invited  to  this  affair. 
but  for  sentimental  reasons  some  others  were  invited.  Among  these 
were  two  of  my  boyhood  teachers,  Malcolm  Hollis,  who  taught  me  m 
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1903,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Harper  Reddoch  who  taught  me  at  Rock  Hill 
School  in  1 908,  my  last  country  school.  Taylor  Drake,  under  whom  I 
learned  to  read  in  1 898,  was  invited  but  was  unable  to  make  the  trip. 
Also  present  was  Ed  Welch,  an  old  time  school  trustee,  who 
employed  me  to  teach  the  Gravel  Hill  school  in  Crenshaw  County  in 
1912-1913.  This  was  my  fourth  year  as  a  rural  school  teacher.  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  teach  two  years  and  then  enter  the  Normal 
School  at  Troy.  A  spell  of  typhoid  fever  had  set  me  back  two  years. 
The  printed  program  will  show  the  participants  on  the  program. 
I  reached  far  back  to  associates  of  former  days  for  some  of  them. 
Mrs.  Clarence  Salter,  mentioned  several  times  before  in  this  story, 
was  my  classmate, Norma  Smith,  and  fellow  honor  graduate  in  1917. 
Charles  Dobbins  was  a  close  personal  friend,  former  editor  of  The 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  Rev.  A.B.  Carlton  was  a  preacher  friend  of  long 
standing,  dating  from  my  tenure  as  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Tallassee,  Alabama,  1923-1935.  Mrs.  Holmes  Floyd,  then  Miss  Irene 
Ingram,  was  a  speech  and  dramatics  teacher  at  Tallassee  in  1923. 

An  Unexpected  Announcement 

An  unexpected  item  on  the  program  was  an  announcement  by 
A.L.  (Pat)  Boyd,  a  Representative  in  the  Legislature  which  was 
currently  in  session.  Without  warning,  the  Representative  asked  for 
the  floor  and  announced  a  Resolution  just  passed  by  the  Legislature. 
This  Resolution  authorized  the  naming  of  the  group  of  buildings 
centered  by  the  new  auditorium  as  Charles  Bunyan  Smith  Hall.  Since 
the  Resolution  had  been  adopted  that  same  day,  May  1 2,  no  previous 
publicity  had  been  given  it. 

The  other  representative  from  Pike  County,  Gardner  Basset,  and 
our  senator,  Alton  Turner  from  Crenshaw,  assisted  in  initiating  the 
Resolution  and  other  representatives  added  their  names  to  it. 

Recognition  of  Others  Present 

Mrs.  Harry  Nelson,  Secretary  of  Alabama  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers^  was  present  and  presented  the  retiree  an  award  from 
the  State  Organization  of  Parent  Teacher  Associations.  Our  long  time 
building  architect,  Clyde  Pearson,  was  present  and  participated.  Dr. 
Leonard  Trapp  of  the  teaching  staff  presented  the  faculty  gift. 
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Alice  Johnson 

Editor  of  Palladium 
1960-1961 


Barbara  Mixson 

Assistant  Editor  of  Palladium 
1960-1961 


Ann  Lolley 

Publicity  Editor  of  Palladium 
1960-1961 


Barbara  Daughtry 
Elizabeth  Capps 

Activities  Editors  of  Palladium 
1960-1961 
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Dr.  Frank  R.  Stewart 

President,  July  1,1961,  to  March  24,  1964 

Previous  to  his  service  as  State  Superintendent,  Dr.  Stewart  had  served  as  executive  assistant 
in  the  State  Department  of  Education  from  1955  to  1958.  As  a  former  public  school  man 
he  had  served  as  a  teacher,  coach,  and  then  in  1940-41  as  principal  of  Spring  Garden  High 
School  in  Cherokee  County.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  1944,  1948,  and  1951. 

Educated  in  the  Piedmont  Schools,  Dr.  Stewart  received  his  B.S.  Degree  at  Jacksonville 
State  Teachers  College  in  1935  and  a  B.S.  Degree  in  1937  at  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  the  M.S.  Degree  from  the  same  institution  in  1940.  Auburn  University  gave  him  the 
Doctor  Laws  Degree,  December  18,  1959. 
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MOSTLY  CEREMONIAL 
Excerpts  from  Remarks  of  Master  of  Ceremonies  Dr.  G.R.  Boyd 

A  few  excerpts  from  the  notes  and  remarks  of  the  Master  of 
Ceremonies,  Dr.  G.R.  Boyd,  interpret  the  spirit  of  this  occasion. 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  May  I  welcome  you  to  this  banquet,  an 
event  in  a  series  of  events  honoring  Dr.  C.B.  Smith  prior  to  his 
retirement  after  the  successful  completion  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  service  as  president  of  Troy  State  College.  The  first  event  occurred 
at  the  annual  A.E.A.  breakfast  in  Birmingham  on  March  17.  The 
second  occurred  on  April  12  when  Dr.  Charles  Farmer  and  the 
Collegiate  Singers  dedicated  a  portion  of  their  assembly  program  to 
Dr.  Smith.  The  third  event  occurred  on  April  1°-  when  the  students 
presented  a  special  assembly  program  in  Kilby  Auditorium 
highlighting  some  headlines  of  Dr.  Smith's  life  and  professional 
career.  The  fourth  was  a  reception  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  30. 
which  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  alumni  and  other  friends. 
The  sixth  event  will  occur  on  May  26  when  Dr.  Smith  will  give  the 
spring  commencement  address  for  the  graduating  seniors.  The 
seventh  event  will  be  a  band  concert  on  next  Thursday  night,  and, 
eighth,  Dr.  Smith  will  be  our  speaker  at  the  first  summer  convocation 
on  June  7. 

"In  space-age  terminology,  we  are  trying  to  provide  a  soft 
landing  for  Dr.  Smith  as  he  returns  from  many  years  of  orbiting  in 
the  realms  of  intellectual  space  out  among  the  educational  stars." 

Introducing  Mrs.  Norma  Smith  Salter 

"I  am  now  pleased  to  present  Mrs.  Clarence  Salter  who, 
although  she  has  served  as  school  supervisor  in  Covington  County, 
principal  in  Montgomery  County,  and  recently  as  supervisor  in 
Montgomery  and  Montgomery  County,  has  been  asked  to  speak  here 
tonight  because  she  attended  college  with  Dr.  Smith,  and  she  and  he 
were  fellow  honor  students  the  year  they  graduated.  Thus  it  is  that 
Mrs.  Salter  is  in  position  to  tell  us  about  Dr.  Smith  as  a  student." 

Introducing  Mrs.  Irene  Ingram  Floyd 

"Mrs.  T.H.  Floyd  is  a  prominent  and  leading  citizen  of  Opelika, 
Alabama.  She  formerly  taught  dramatics  and  expression  in  the 
schools  in  Tallassee  when  Dr.  Smith  was  superintendent.  Thus  she 
had  the  opportunity  to  know  Dr.  Smith  both  personally  and 
professionally.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  introduce  Mrs.  Floyd  as 
one  who  can  give  us  an  appraisal  of  Dr.  Smith  as  a  school 
administrator." 
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Introducing  Mr.  Charles  Dobbins 

Mr.  Charles  Dobbins  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser;  during  World  War  II  he  was  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  in  Montgomery;  at  one  time  he  published  a 
newspaper  in  Anniston;  and  later  he  published  the  Montgomery 
Examiner.  Mr.  Dobbins  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  a  great  many  years.  He  now  holds  a  very  responsible 
position  in  the  Washington  Office  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  Mr.  Dobbins  and  Dr.  Smith  are  more  than  just  mutual 
friends,  more  than  just  professional  colleagues,  they  are  fellow 
intellectuals,  each  having  a  high  regard  for  the  other  as  a  leader  in 
higher  education.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  present  Mr.  Dobbins 
to  speak  about  Dr.  Smith  as  a  college  president." 

The  speech  of  Mrs.  Floyd  is  carried  in  the  Appendix. 

Other  Events 

Another  satisfying  honor  referred  to  by  the  Master  of 
Ceremonies  was  the  Student  Government  Association  Assembly 
followed  by  a  coffee  hour  at  the  Student  Center.  Richard  Scrushy, 
student  body  president,  presided  over  these  exercises.  Other 
participants  were  Edith  Hughes,  editor  of  the  Tropolitan,  Donald 
Gibson,  and  Jerre  Parks.  Ushers  for  the  occasion  were  Virginia  Ward, 
Linda  Knight,  Carolyn  Daughtry,  and  Drucilla  Bozeman. 

The  students  dramatized  the  development  of  the  College  from 
1937  through  the  device  of  an  improvised  newspaper  workroom 
where  the  editors  receive  and  announce  news  headlines.  These 
headlines  listed  in  rapid  order  the  construction  of  buildings  as  Wright 
Hall,  Pace  Hall,  the  Golf  Course,  and  on  through  the  twenty-four 
years.  The  Appendix  carries  some  items  in  connection  with  these 
exercises.  Mrs.  George  Turner,  Jr.,  was  the  faculty  advisor  of  this 
assembly  program. 

Campus  Workers  Honored 

Another  social  event  of  importance  was  a  reception  on  May  1 7 
for  the  Negro  workers  of  the  College.  Many  of  these  had  been  loyal 
workers  for  the  College  for  a  long  time.  A  number  could  have  been 
listed  as  my  personal  friends.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  leave  the  campus 
without  a  gesture  in  their  direction.  Kilby  Court  was  used  for  the 
event.  The  guest  book  shows  that  approximately  sixty-five  attended. 
My  impression  was  that  not  any  were  absent. 
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The  only  remaining  larger  ceremonial  of  the  spring  was  the 
graduation  exercises  on  May  26  on  which  occasion  I  was  permitted 
to  make  the  baccalaureate  address.  There  were  many  informal  affairs 
during  the  rest  of  May  and  the  month  of  June,  all  designed  to 
"provide  a  soft  landing"  for  the  retiree.  Among  these  was  a  luncheon 
for  Dr.  Frank  Stewart,  the  new  president,  with  faculty  heads  of 
college  departments  and  main  administrative  officers. 


MaCartha  Hall  Building  Committee 

The  above  picture  is  related  to  the  story  of  getting  additional  money  for  McCartha  Hall  in 
1948.  These  persons  are  from  left  to  right,  Frank  Anderson  of  First  Farmers  and  Merchants 
Bank,  Troy,  Edward  Carothers,  Public  Relations  man  for  the  College,  C.B.  Smith,  President 
of  the  College,  and  Max  Shirley,  Pike  County  Representative  in  the  Legislature.  Alfred 
Vaughn  of  Troy  who  does  not  appear  here  was  also  a  member  of  this  delegation. 
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Chapter  XV 
THE  FOURTH  QUARTER  CENTURY  INITIATED 

As  stated  elsewhere,  my  original  idea  was  to  cover  in  this 
account  the  third  quarter  century  of  the  College,  thereby  adding  to 
Dr.  Shackelford's  First  Fifty  Years  of  the  State  Teachers  College. 
There  would  then  be  in  existence  some  highlights  of  the  first 
seventy-five  years  of  the  history  of  Troy  State  College. 

In  the  meantime  the  College,  now  called  Troy  State  University, 
is  well  launched  into  the  fourth  quarter  century.  During  this  period 
of  eight  years,  the  College  has  had  two  presidents  and  many 
developments  have  gone  forward.  It,  therefore,  seems  proper  to 
round  out  my  account  with  a  sequel  dealing  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  fourth  quarter  century.  This  chapter  will  therefore  deal  briefly 
with  the  period  between  1962  and  1969. 

New  President  Appointed 

On  March  21,  1961,  the  State  Board  of  Education  appointed 
Frank  R.  Stewart,  who  was  then  State  Superintendent  of  Education, 
as  my  successor.  The  new  executive  came  in  as  the  sixth  president  of 
the  Institution. 

During  the  short  term  of  office  of  President  Stewart,  enrollment 
continued  to  grow,  thereby  increasing  the  needs  for  dormitories, 
classrooms,  and  teaching  staff.  During  his  tenure,  enrollment  figures 
for  the  fall  quarters  and  graduating  classes  were  as  follows: 


1961-1962 

1848 

Graduates 

328 

M.S. 

34 

1962-1963 

2023 

Graduates 

389 

M.S. 

30 

1963-1964 

2315 

Graduates 

413 

M.S. 

28 

Building  Program  Goes  Forward 

As  recorded  elsewhere,  certain  buildings  were  under 
construction  and  others  projected  at  the  same  time  of  my  departure 
in  1961.  These  were  the  following: 

Total  Cost 

Sartain  Hall  $435,000 

Gardner  Hall  331,000 
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Four  other  buildings  were  completed  as  listed  below.  The  first 
two  had  already  been  projeeted;  the  last  two  were  planned  and  built 
during  the  tenure  of  Dr.  Stewart. 

President's  Home  (>0.000 

Maintenance  Building  ()5.000 

Clements  Hall  422,000 

Hamil  Hall  469,000 

Financial  Support  Improved 

Although  State  support  for  the  College  was  still  considered 
inadequate,  there  continued  to  be  some  improvement.  Receipts  from 
the  State  were  as  follows: 

1961-1962  S  661,444.17 

1962-1963  706,612.31 

1963-1964  998,715.86 

1964-1965  1,023,729.22 

President  Frank  R.  Stewart  Dies  in  Office 

As  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Stewart's  time  in  office  was  short. 
He  assumed  office  July  1,  1961,  and  died  March  24,  1964. 

The  Interregnum 

The  death  of  Dr.  Stewart  opened  up  again  the  problem  of 
finding  a  successor.  In  order  to  give  the  State  Board  of  Education 
time  to  find  a  new  president,  a  committee  from  the  faculty  and  staff 
was  formed  to  carry  on  the  College.  These  were  the  following:  Dr.  G. 
R.  Boyd,  the  Dean;  Dr.  W.  T.  Wilks,  head  of  the  Science  Department, 
Chairman:  and  Clay  Stabler,  Business  Manager  and  Treasurer.  This 
triumvirate  functioned  to  head  up  the  College  from  April  17.  1964, 
to  October  1,  1964,  when  the  new  president  came  to  the  campus. 

Ralph  W.  Adams  Becomes  President 

On  August  3,  1964,  the  State  Board  of  Education  appointed 
Ralph  W.  Adams  as  the  seventh  president  of  the  College.  The  new 
president,  because  of  some  unfinished  duties  as  State  Director  of 
Selective  Service,  was  unable  to  come  immediately  to  the  campus:  he 
arrived  October  1,  1964. 
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TROY  STATE  UNIVERSITY  1937-1970 
Expansion  Continues 

The  pressures  from  increasing  student  enrollment  continued. 
The  figures  for  the  fall  quarter  enrollments  through  1969-1970  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  chart. 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


Chart  XI 

Enrollment 

Graduates 

Total 

-2655 

Total 

-449 

Troy 

-2402 

B.S. 

-420 

Rucker 

-    253 

M.S. 

29 

Maxwell 

0 

Total 

-3473 

Total 

-440 

Troy 

-2675 

B.S. 

-410 

Rucker 

-    332 

M.S. 

-    30 

Maxwell 

-    466 

Total 

-3579 

Total 

-502 

Troy 

-2720 

B.S. 

-491 

Rucker 

-    436 

M.S. 

-    11 

Maxwell 

-    423 

Total 

-3965 

Total 

-635 

Troy 

-2828 

B.S. 

-536 

Rucker 

-    676 

M.S. 

-    99 

Maxwell 

-    461 

Total 

-4451 

Total 

-818 

Troy 

-3207 

B.S. 

-716 

Rucker 

-    778 

M.S. 

-  102 

Maxwell 

-    466 

Total 

-4999 

Troy 

-3159 

Rucker 

-  1065 

Maxwell 

-    775 

Building  Program  Continues 

The  building  program  has  been  continued  and  accelerated  under 
the  Adams  administration.  The  increasing  enrollment  has  called  for 
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Dr.  Ralph  W.  Adams 


Dr.  Ralph  W.  Adams  was  appointed  president  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  August 
3,  1964,  and  assumed  duties  the  following  October. 

Dr.  Adams  attended  the  schools  of  Samson,  Alabama,  and  the  Lyman  Ward  Military 
Academy  at  Camp  Hill.  He  holds  the  following  earned  degrees:  B.S.  degree  from 
Birmingham  Southern  (1937),  LL.B.  (1940)  and  J.D.  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Alabama  Law  School.  The  honorary  degree,  LL.D.,  was  conferred  on  Dr.  Adams  in  1965  by 
the  University  of  Alabama.  He  did  additional  graduate  work  at  George  Washington 
University  and  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Dr.  Adams  taught  at  the  University  of  Colorado  and  was  Assistant  Dean  and  Acting  Dean  of 
the  Air  University  Law  School. 

He  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War.  In  between  wars  he  practiced  law  and 
served  as  a  judge  in  Tuscaloosa.  During  the  years  he  held  important  positions  in  both  federal 
and  state  government. 
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The  Interregnum  Committee,  1964,  with  Governor  George  Wallace.  Left  to  right:  Dr.  G.R. 
Boyd,  Governor  Wallace,  Dr.  W.T.  Wilks,  Clay  Stabler. 


Troy  State  University  Board  of  Trustees 

Left  to  right:  Mr.  Robert  Kelly,  3317  Sommerville  Drive,  Montgomery;  Mrs.  Alice  D. 
Moseley,  104  Mallory  Drive,  Selma,  Alabama;  Mr.  J.  Wilbert  Jordan,  65  Ridgelawn  East, 
Mobile,  Alabama;  Mr.  Robert  T.  Wilson,  1501  First  Avenue,  Jasper,  Alabama;  Dr.  Ralph 
Adams,  Troy  State  University,  Troy,  Alabama;  Mr.  Charles  McDowell  Lee,  Route  One,  Box 
39A,  Pike  Road,  Alabama;  Mr.  Jack  Giles,  5832  Criner  Road,  Huntsville,  Alabama;  Dr. 
Lillian  C.  Manley,  No.  1  Country  Club  Drive,  Demopolis,  Alabama;  Rev.  Marvin  K.  Vickers, 
Box  232,  Eufaula,  Alabama;  Mr.  Robert  M.  Guillot,  2100  Longleaf  Circle,  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 
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more  classrooms  and  for  additional  library  space  as  well  as  for  many 
dormitory  rooms  and  more  dining  hall  space.  The  buildings  finished 
or  under  construction  at  this  writing  are  as  follows: 

Total  Cost 
Addition  to  McCall  Hall  for  Science  S  493, 1  96 

Alumni  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  men  1 ,483, 1 96* 

Dining  Hall  for  Alumni  Hall  498,000 

Library  Building  1,718,000 

Forty-eight  Family  Apartments  735,000 

Field  House  375,000 

Improvements  in  Financial  Support 

Although  still  as  always  running  behind  actual  needs,  support 
from  the  State  has  continued  to  improve.  The  appropriation  by  years 
has  been  as  follows: 

1965-1966  $1,173,236.23 

1966-1967  1,724,858.00 

1967-1968  1,582,204.00 

1968-1969  1,582,204.00 

1969-1970  1,964,051.00 

The  College  had  help  from  another  State  bond  issue  for 
$116,000,000  in  1964.  The  Institution's  part  of  this  for  building 
purposes  was  $2,400,000. 


*The  amount  of  $100,000  was  contributed  by  private 
individuals  including  alumni. 

Another  Change  of  Name  for  the  College 

On  December  14,  1967,  the  State  Board  of  Education  changed 
the  name  of  the  Institution  from  Troy  State  College  to  Troy  State 
University.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  historic  interest  that  this 
re-naming  was  the  fifth  since  1887.  As  recorded  elsewhere,  the 
changes  were  from  Troy  State  Normal  School  to  Troy  State  Normal 
College  in  1893,  to  Troy  State  Normal  School  in  191  1,  to  Troy  State 
Teachers  College  in  1929,  to  Troy  State  College  in  1957,  and  to  Troy 
State  University  in  1967. 
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A  Separate  Board 

In  1967  the  Legislature  provided  for  separate  institutional 
boards  for  the  former  state  teachers  colleges.  This  new  board  for 
Troy  State  University  consisted  of  nine  members  as  follows:  J. 
Wilbert  Jordan  of  Mobile;  McDowell  Lee  of  Montgomery;  Robert  E. 
Kelly  of  Montgomery;  Marvin  K.  Vickers  of  Enterprise;  Mrs.  Alice  D. 
Moseley  of  Selma;  Dr.  Lillian  C.  Manley  of  Demopolis;  Robert  M. 
Guillot  of  Birmingham;  Robert  T.  Wilson  of  Jasper;  and  Jack  Giles  of 
Huntsville.  Governor  Lurleen  Wallace  was  ex-officio  chairman  and 
Dr.  Ralph  Adams,  president  of  the  University,  was  secretary. 

Comments  on  Previous  Boards 

In  order  to  place  this  move  to  a  separate  board  in  perspective 
for  the  readers  of  this  account,  I  am  bringing  forward  at  this  point 
some  previous  board  history.  Reference  to  Dr.  Shackelford's  book 
The  First  Fifty  Years  of  the  State  Teachers  College  will  reveal  that  all 
the  former  normal  schools  had  separate  boards  until  1911.  At  that 
time  all  the  normal  schools  were  placed  under  a  board  for  the  white 
normal  schools.  It  is  of  historic  interest  that  the  Troy  Normal  School 
operated  under  its  own  board  for  the  first  twenty-four  years 
following  its  establishment,  from  1887  to  1911.  Eight  years  later,  in 
1919,  these  institutions  were  placed  under  the  newly  created  State 
Board  of  Education. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  1919 

The  State  Board  of  Education  created  in  1919  during  the 
administration  of  Governor  Thomas  Kilby  was  made  up  of  six 
members  as  follows:  Mrs.  T.G.  Bush,  A.H.  Carmichael,  Dr.  D.T. 
McCall,  L.B.  Musgrove,  A.C.  Tyler,  and  H.R.  Merritt,  later  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Robert  H.  McCaslin.  Dr.  John  W.  Abercrombie  and  Governor 
Kilby  were  ex-officio  members  of  this  Board.  Dr.  Abercrombie  was 
filling  out  the  term  of  William  Feagin  who  had  resigned  to  become 
Superintendent  of  Montgomery  County  Schools. 

In  1923  the  Board  was  enlarged  from  six  to  ten,  one  being 
chosen  from  each  Congressional  District.  Governor  Brandon  later 
added  the  following  men  to  the  Board:  W.L.  Lee,  R.H.  Powell,  J.C. 
Inzer,  and  Cadwallader  Erwin.  Other  names  appeared  between  1923 
and  the  Board  as  it  is  listed  for  1937  in  the  Appendix.  Among  those 
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were  Jack  Thorington,  L.  Sevier,  R.B.  Evins,  Mrs.  W.H.  Jeffries,  A.M. 
Tunstall,  Dr.  J.C.  McLester,  Horace  Turner,  Lum  Duke.  Isadore 
Kayser,  Joe  Starnes,  Crawford  Johnson,  and  John  C.  Milner. 

All  the  state  normal  schools,  the  trade  school  at  Gadsden,  the 
state  colleges  for  Negroes,  and  the  sixty-seven  county  high  schools 
were  placed  under  the  new  Board,  along  with  the  public  school 
system. 

Some  Kind  of  Board  Revision  Needed 

There  have  been  many  ideas  and  discussions  through  the  years 
concerning  boards  for  public  higher  institutions.  These  discussions 
were  especially  prominent  during  the  years  following  World  War  II. 
Prominent  legislators  and  Governor  Chauncey  Sparks  believed  that 
there  was  too  much  duplication  in  higher  education,  too  much 
rivalry  for  funds,  and  insufficient  division  of  responsibility  among 
the  colleges.  A  few  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  a  university  system,  as 
exemplified  in  Georgia  and  other  states.  A  multiplicity  of  boards  in 
general  would  have  been  opposed  at  that  time. 

In  a  sense,  however,  the  former  teachers  colleges  became  a 
special  case.  During  the  fifty  years  following  the  creation  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  its  business  increased  many  times  over.  Besides 
the  enormous  expansion  of  the  public  school  system,  newly  created 
institutions  also  came  under  its  authority.  Among  these  were  the 
trade  schools  and  the  junior  colleges. 

Because  of  these  multiplied  responsibilities  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  many  members  served  their  terms  out  without  visiting 
any  of  the  colleges  whose  budgets  and  personnel  they  were  officially 
acting  upon  at  almost  every  meeting.  Either  separate  boards  for  each 
or  a  single  board  for  all  these  particular  higher  institutions  operating 
under  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  in  order.  Although  Governor 
Chauncey  Sparks  was  an  advocate  of  more  unity  among  higher 
institutions,  he  was  compelled  to  take  notice  of  this  overloading  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  suggested  an  arrangement  similar 
to  that  between  1911  and  1919.  He  would  not  have  favored  separate 
boards  for  each  of  the  teachers  colleges. 

Institutional  Purposes  Reviewed  and  Examined 

As  this  is  written,  Troy  State  University  is  conducting  a 
thorough  study  of  the  purposes  and  goals  of  the  Institution.  Since 
this  task  began,  which  was  one  year  before  my  retirement  in  1961, 
and  since  this  study  has  proved  to  be  a  supremely  important  item  in 
the  Institution's  history,  I  am  giving  a  brief  account  of  it  here. 
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In  line  with  a  policy  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  calling  for  a  self  study  of  each  member  institution  every 
ten  years,  such  a  study  was  begun  in  1960.  This  initial  survey  was 
completed  and  submitted  to  the  Association  in  1962.  Then  came  the 
interruptions  recorded  in  the  first  part  of  the  chapter  due  to  four 
changes  in  the  College's  top  administration. 

Finally,  however,  using  the  recommendations  of  the  visiting 
Committee  of  the  Southern  Association  as  a  frame  of  reference,  the 
faculty  moved  ahead  to  examine  all  facets  of  the  program.  This  has 
been  done  under  the  pressures  of  a  rising  enrollment,  a  struggle  for 
financial  support,  and  the  task  of  providing  facilities. 

The  progress  of  these  studies  was  greatly  aided  by  three  grants 
from  U.S.  Government  sources  under  an  act  of  Congress  in  1965. 
The  Southern  Association  study  was  followed  up  under  President 
Adams  with  a  series  of  studies  through  1966-1967,  1967-1968,  and 
1968-1969,  the  third  in  the  series  being  in  progress  as  this  account  is 
written. 

In  1966-1967  the  staff  dealt  with  major  issues  facing  the 
University  in  a  period  of  social  change  and  with  a  review  of 
institutional  goals.  Its  report  came  out  in  October  1967  and  was 
entitled  "The  Future  of  Troy  State  College." 

The  next  two  years  of  study  dealt  with  the  curriculum  of  the 
College,  with  needed  improvements  in  administration  and 
administrative  organization,  and  finally  with  putting  recommended 
changes  into  operation.  The  target  date  for  full  implementation  of 
accepted  recommendation  of  all  studies  was  the  fall  of  1970. 

Institutional  Purposes  Stated  in  1969 

Found  in  the  expressed  purposes  of  the  University  in  1969  are 
these  paragraphs  along  with  others  growing  out  of  the  series  of 
studies. 

"While  the  past  history  of  the  University  shows  an  institutional 
purpose  dedicated  to  teacher  education,  there  has  been  a  companion 
dedication  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

"The  administration  and  faculty  of  the  University  recognize 
that  technological  change,  the  urbanization  of  population,  the 
advances  of  science,  economic  problems,  international  relations, 
advancement  of  democratic  processes,  and  the  preservation  and 
advancement  of  our  cultural  heritage  will  demand  our  constant 
attention  in  determining  the  future  purposes  of  the  College. 
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Dr.  William  T.  Wilks 

Coming  to  Troy  in  1941,  he 
served  in  several  capacities 
through  the  years:  as  teacher  of 
science;  head  of  the  Science 
Department;  and  chairman  of  the 
Interregnum  Committee.  In  1968 
Dr.  Wilks  became  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs. 


Dr.  John  M.  Long 

Dr.  John  M.  Long  came  to  Troy 
in  1965  as  director  of  the 
marching  band  and  teacher  of 
instrumental  music.  In  1969  he 
became  head  of  the  Music 
Department. 
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"Any  new  academic  programs  and  services  will  be  determined 
by  the  need,  the  availability  of  institutional  resources,  and  the 
availability  of  similar  programs  in  other  state  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

"It  is  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  University  that  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  are  the  most  important  agency  ever  developed 
by  man  for  the  training  and  protection  and  promotion  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  And  it  is  a  responsibility  of  Troy  State 
University  to  educate  teachers  for  the  public  schools." 

Since  this  is  a  historical  treatise,  I  shall  comment  on  the  first, 
third,  and  fourth  of  these  paragraphs.  The  question  in  mind  will  be 
to  what  extent  these  purposes  have  characterized  the  College  in  the 
past. 

The  Companion  Dedication 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  above  statement  is  historically 
accurate.  There  was  a  dedication  to  the  arts  and  sciences  from  the 
beginning  in  all  the  normal  schools.  In  the  first  place,  prospective 
teachers  in  the  early  days  came  to  the  campus  with  little  or  no 
previous  exposure  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  their  needs  in  these 
fields  had  to  be  met.  Examination  of  the  arts  and  sciences  offerings 
in  all  the  normal  schools  in  the  early  days  will  reveal  that  these  needs 
were  satisfied  by  academic  programs  in  these  schools  similar  to  those 
of  other  colleges  of  the  era.  Furthermore,  people  in  the  local 
communities  and  nearby  areas,  remote  from  universities  and  hungry 
for  knowledge,  considered  these  normal  schools  as  their  local  colleges 
and  the  schools  responded  accordingly  by  granting  diplomas  to 
non-professional  students. 

The  schools,  nevertheless,  remained  loyal  to  the  legal  bases  for 
their  establishment  and  became  increasingly  powerful  influences  in 
educational  theory  and  practice  in  the  State.  Only  for  short  periods 
of  time  has  the  companion  dedication  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  been  overshadowed  by  the  primary  dedication  to  the 
education  of  teachers.  These  periods  have  been  explained  in  Chapters 
V  and  VI. 

Teachers  Colleges  Established  Arts  and  Science  Program 

When  these  former  normal  schools  became  four  year  colleges, 
they  constructed  programs  of  arts  and  sciences  comparable  in  quality 
and  in  execution  to  the  so-called  liberal  arts  colleges  of  the  era.  It 
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was  never  conceded  by  the  normal  schools  or  the  later  teachers 
colleges  that  a  prospective  teacher  did  not  need  a  functional  general 
education  as  a  major  part  of  preparation  to  teach.  And  it  was  natural 
from  the  beginning  that  these  programs  of  arts  and  sciences  would 
also  attract  many  students  not  preparing  to  teach,  and  that  those 
students  would  be  accepted  and  served.  There  has  indeed  been  a 
companion  dedication  to  the  arts  and  sciences  from  the  beginning. 
This  expression  when  fully  understood  corrects  a  misconception 
concerning  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges  for  a  number  of 
people. 

It  was  conceded,  however,  that  these  colleges  could  not 
legitimately  invade  special  fields  that  State  policy  had  already  legally 
assigned  to  other  State  supported  colleges,  such  as  the  agricultural 
sciences  and  various  fields  of  engineering.  Financial  limitations  of  the 
State  itself  also  determined  that  these  new  institutions  could  not  be 
all  things  to  all  men. 

The  Guide  for  Future  Expansion 

The  third  paragraph  recognizes  these  same  factors  in  choosing 
goals  for  a  State  institution.  It  granted  that  new  academic  programs 
and  services  will  be  "determined  by  the  need,  the  availability  of 
institutional  resources,  and  the  availability  of  similar  programs  in 
other  State  higher  institutions."  There  has  been  a  loose  allocation  of 
educational  services  in  Alabama  through  the  years,  but  in  spite  of 
this,  some  leading  citizens  have  made  criticisms  of  unnecessary 
duplications  being  made  by  Alabama's  higher  institutions.  Many 
states  have  established  university  systems  or  other  forms  of  control 
to  prevent  overlapping  of  purposes.  Colonel  Harry  Ayers  of  Anniston 
was  a  constant  critic  of  institutional  duplication,  and  Governor 
Chauncey  Sparks  was  concerned  about  it  when  he  promoted  the 
survey  of  education  between  1943  and  1947. 

The  Education  of  Teachers 

The  statement  concerning  the  responsibility  for  the  education 
of  teachers  has  great  significance.  The  need  for  public  school  teachers 
and  administrators  as  this  is  written  is  as  crucial  as  it  has  been  since 
World  War  II.  Among  the  developments  that  make  this  need  even 
more  critical  are  the  extension  of  public  education  to  the 
kindergarten  level,  and  the  advance  of  technical  knowledge  of  the 
educative  process  which  in  itself  will  bring  about  a  veritable 
revolution  in  education.  Higher  education  must  take  account  of  these 
developments. 
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Student  Centered  Objectives  of  the  University1  2 

It  is  important  history  that  Troy  State  University's  stated 
objectives  as  of  this  date  are  still  student  centered  and  in  harmony 
with  aims,  innovation,  and  experiments  described  in  Chapter  II  and 
Chapter  VI.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  get  a  sense  of  the 
continuity  of  this  philosophy,  an  excerpt  from  the  dissertation  of 
Mrs.  Claire  K.  Grauel  is  carried  in  Part  II. 

This  focus  on  guidance  and  counseling  and  the  recognition  of  a 
developmental  psychology  of  education  were  not  widely  practiced 
thirty  years  previous  to  this  account.  Upheavals  taking  place  in  many 
colleges  and  universities  as  I  write  these  lines  possibly  indicate  that 
the  student  personnel  philosophy  of  Troy  State  was  and  is 
educationally  sound,  and  may  prove  to  be  a  useful  approach  to  the 
student  personnel  problems  that  have  emerged  during  the  war  period 
of  the  1960's. 

Modification  in  Administrative  Organization 

In  1966  a  new  pattern  of  organization  was  made  in  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  College  which  follows  a  recent  trend 
among  some  institutions  of  the  country  that  have  experienced 
spectacular  growth  since  1945.  The  arrangement  at  Troy  features 
vice-presidents  in  charge  of  important  areas  of  the  College  program, 
all  of  whom  are  directly  responsible  to  the  president.  The 
vice-presidencies  cover  academic  affairs,  financial  affairs,  and  student 
affairs.  Another  feature  of  a  modern  college  is  the  coordination  of  all 
publications  and  public  relations  activities  by  one  official  responsible 
to  the  president.  This  feature  has  also  been  added  as  a  part  of  the 
administrative  adjustments. 

The  first  vice-president  for  academic  affairs  was  Dr.  D.L. 
Howell,  former  head  of  the  Business  Department,  succeeded  in  1968 
by  Dr.  W.T.  Wilks,  former  head  of  the  Science  Department.  Clay 
Stabler,  treasurer  and  business  manager,  became  the  vice-president 
for  finance.  Dr.  E.  Donald  McDaniel  was  employed  as  the  first 
vice-president  for  student  affairs.  All  publications  were  placed  in 
charge  of  Bill  W.  Buchannon  who  also  has  responsibility  for  public 
relations  in  general. 


12  See     University    Catalogue    for    1968-69,    page    four,    for 
statement  of  University  objectives. 
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Additions  to  Academic  Program 

A  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  was  established  in 
1967  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carl  E.  Purinton,  assisted  by  Martin 
Kruskopf  This  made  possible  an  expansion  of  offerings  and  of 
objectives  in  philosophy  and  religion  already  available  in  connection 
with  other  departments,  the  original  purposes  of  which  were 
described  in  connection  with  the  research  project  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Religion. 

In  1967  a  Classics  Department  was  created  with  Dr.  Malcolm 
Agnew  as  chairman  and  teacher.  The  Department  carried  classical 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  some  history  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  choice  English  translations  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 
These  are  important  enrichments  of  the  general  education  program 
on  the  senior  college  level. 

An  Extension  Branch  Added 

Since  1961  a  branch  of  the  Institution  has  been  added  for 
Maxwell  and  Gunter  Air  Force  Bases.  Graduate  work  was  included 
and  also  added  at  Fort  Rucker  where  extension  work  had  been 
offered  for  several  years. 

Student  Affairs  After  1961 

Student  affairs  as  presented  here  are  those  activities  inclusive  of 
student  government,  dramatics,  music,  athletics,  student 
organizations,  and  campus  social  life.  As  previously  described,  all 
student  affairs  were  placed  in  1937  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  staff  member  responsible  for  guidance  and  counseling  who 
carried  the  title  of  Student  Personnel  Director.  The  ruling  point  of 
view  then  was  that  student  activities  furnished  the  laboratory  for 
student  personal  development  from  which  emerged  opportunities  for 
guidance  and  counseling. 

Following  1961  this  point  of  view  continued  to  prevail, 
although  the  increasing  enrollment  made  necessary  some  additions  to 
the  guidance  personnel  staff  and  some  division  of  responsibility. 
Immediately  following  1 96 1  the  counseling  staff  under  Dr.  Roscoe 
Kelley's  supervision  was  reorganized  with  more  emphasis  on 
academic  counseling.  No  change  in  basic  philosophy  was  announced. 
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Student  actors  in  "The  Grass  Harp" 
presented  in  1968:  Jane  Drake,  Susan 
Dowling  and  Cleon  Justice. 


Student  actors  in  the  play  "J.B."  presented  in  1969  under  the  direction  of  Jack  Solomon: 
Rex  Vance,  Dennis  Monaghan,  Jess  Quinlon,  Stephen  Bell,  Susan  Dowling.  Anne  Shields.  Lu 
Burton,  Helen  Harvey,  Patsy  McLeod  and  Chris  Payne. 
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Philosophy  of  Student  Personnel 

As  the  enrollment  increased  between  1964  and  1969,  student 
personnel  services  were  accordingly  expanded  and  a  point  of  view 
clearly  expressed. 

The  objectives  set  forth  in  the  College  catalogue  of  1968 
illustrate  a  continuity.  These  were  the  following:  "(1)  To  help  each 
student  achieve  self-realization;  (2)  To  help  each  student  develop 
satisfying  human  relations;  (3)  To  help  each  student  plan  for  his 
present  and  future  objectives  of  both  personal  and  vocational  nature; 

(4)  To  help  each  student  to  develop  attitudes  of  civic  responsibility; 

(5)  To  help  each  student  perform  at  his  maximum  level  of 
achievement  in  the  classroom;  (6)  To  provide  a  wholesome,  healthy 
campus  environment  outside  the  classroom." 

Implementation  of  the  objectives  by  using  regular  faculty 
members  as  advisors  under  the  supervision  of  a  student  personnel 
director  was  envisioned  and  recommended  by  the  first  student 
personnel  director  and  exemplified  in  her  organization  of  the  student 
personnel  services  immediately  following  1937. 

The  Place  of  Student  Activities  and  Organizations 

The  vital  place  of  student  affairs  is  fully  recognized  and 
implemented.  The  point  of  view  is  expressed  as  follows: 

"Through  an  organized  program  of  student  activities, 
opportunities  are  provided  for  students  at  Troy  State  University  to 
develop  social  responsibilities  and  develop  leadership  for  living  in  our 
democracy.  It  is  our  aim  to  make  leisure  time  activities 
supplementary  to  the  academic  program  of  Troy  State."  The  first 
item  of  student  interest  described  under  this  heading  in  1968  was 
Student  Government  as  follows: 

"All  students  who  register  in  the  University  automatically 
become  members  of  the  Student  Government  Association  which 
seeks  to  provide  an  actual  laboratory  situation  for  the  practice  of 
democracy  on  the  Campus. 

"The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  provide  opportunities  for 
the  practice  of  good  citizenship,  to  promote  cooperation  and  active 
participation  in  student  activities  of  recognized  worth,  and  to 
increase  the  sense  of  the  individual  and  the  group." 
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Additional  Organizations 

During  the  period  following  1961  covered  by  this  narration,  the 
number  of  useful  student  organizations  increased.  Several  honor 
fraternities  and  college  subject  organizations  were  added.  Among 
these  were  Adelphes,  an  honor  society  for  women;  Alpha  Phi  Omega; 
Gamma  Beta  Phi;  Kappa  Pi,  a  national  honorary  art  fraternity;  Phi 
Alpha  Theta,  a  history  honor  society;  Phi  Beta  Lambda  for  business 
students;  Sigma  Phi  Iota,  an  international  sorority  for  women  in 
music;  and  the  Beta  Sigma  Biology  Club. 

Some  practical  campus  organizations  with  worthy  objectives 
also  emerged  during  this  post  1961  period.  Two  of  these  were  the 
Men's  Gavel  Club  and  the  Women's  Gavel  Club.  Two  religious  clubs 
have  also  appeared,  namely,  the  Newman  Club  and  the  Westminster 
Club. 

Social  Fraternities  and  Sororities 

Among  the  social  fraternities  and  sororities  added  during  the 
period  were  Delta  Chi  Fraternity,  Pi  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity,  Tau 
Kappa  Epsilon  Fraternity,  Theta  Chi  Fraternity,  Sigma  Pi  Fraternity, 
Kappa  Delta  Sorority,  Alpha  Delta  Pi  Sorority,  Phi  Mu  Sorority,  and 
the  Alpha  Gamma  Delta  Sorority. 

A  departure  in  these  developments  was  the  acceptance  by  the 
College  of  national  social  sororities  and  fraternities.  Although  such 
organizations  were  on  the  campus  in  earlier  years,  as  Chi  Delta  Chi, 
Zeta  Beta  Phi,  and  Sigma  Kappa  Pi,  they  were  local  in  nature  and 
apparently  did  not  thrive. 


Athletics  As  A  Student  Activity 

A  broad  program  of  athletics  continued  as  a  feature  of  student 
activities.  Between  1960  and  1969  many  championships  in  the 
Alabama  Collegiate  Conference  were  won.  These  included  football, 
basketball,  baseball,  golf,  tennis,  and  track.  In  1968  the  football 
team  won  the  NAIA  Championship. 

Voluntary  intramural  sports  continued,  including  all  the  same 
sports    featured    in    interscholastic    contests.    These    activities   are 
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encouraged  as  an  expression  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  school  that 
there  should  be  much  student  participation.  Such  participation  is 
made  possible  by  excellent  facilities. 

High  Points  in  Dramatics 

As  recorded  before,  dramatics  by  1962  had  become  a  major 
extracurricular  activity  and  an  important  subject  in  the  English 
curriculum.  Because  of  increasing  enrollment,  however,  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  students  apparently  had  opportunities  to 
participate  in  dramatics. 

Some  plays  produced  during  this  period  were  the  following: 
Hamlet,  The  Waves,  The  Glass  Menagerie,  and  The  Spider,  with  Mr. 
Jack  Barefield  as  producer.  Following  these  were  The  Tempest, 
Becket,  and  A  View  From  the  Bridge  with  Mr.  F.  Ricci  as  producer. 

In  1968,  Mr.  Jack  Solomon  joined  the  English  staff  again  and 
became  dramatics  director.  In  the  fall  of  1968  he  produced  Truman 
Capote's  The  Grass  Harp,  and  entered  the  production  in  the  First 
American  College  Theatre  Festival.  Many  Moons  was  also  produced 
during  the  fall  of  1968  and  initiated  a  series  of  children's  plays.  Then 
followed  Archibald  MacLeish'sy.£.  during  the  winter,  and  Everyman 
'69,  a  selection  of  scenes  from  classical  to  modern  theatre,  in  the 
spring  of  1969.  Alpha  Psi  Omega  presented  the  third  student 
production  in  its  history  with  The  Odd  Couple,  directed  by  Jane 
Drake  and  supervised  by  Mr.  Solomon.  A  reader's  theatre  production 
of  John  Brown's  Body  was  presented  in  the  summer  of  1969,  and  a 
full  production  of  that  play  was  given  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

Dionysus  Awards  were  made  by  Alpha  Psi  Omega  for  the 
second  year.  These  awards,  given  by  students  to  students,  gave 
recognition  to  four  students  for  excellence  of  performance.  The  four 
are  Robert  Suttle,  Montgomery,  best  actor;  Dell  Marie  Poorman, 
Orlando,  Florida,  best  actress;  Wayne  Glover,  Dover,  Florida,  best 
supporting  actor;  and  Janet  Young,  Panama  City,  Florida,  best 
supporting  actress. 

In  order  to  recognize  students  whose  work  was  meritorious  in 
dramatic  productions  and  to  fulfill  more  completely  the  aims  of 
educational  theatre,  Mr.  Solomon  established  the  Director's  Awards 
to  be  granted  annually  to  those  students  who  in  the  opinion  of  the 
director  deserve  special  recognition. 

Students  who  received  Director's  Awards  for  1%8-1%C)  were 
the  following: 

Art  De  Armond,  Montgomery,  stage  engineering  and  excellence 
in    performance    in    Everyman    '69;   Thorn    Henderson,    Live    Oak, 
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Florida,  lighting  in  J.B. ;  Steve  Riemer,  Elberow,  New  Jersey,  student 
director  and  outstanding  acting  in  a  bit  part;  Winslow  Stetson,  Troy, 
excellence  in  verse  reading;  Jess  Quinlan,  New  York  City,  most 
versatile  performance  in  Everyman  '69;  Steve  Bell,  Auburn, 
outstanding  accomplishments  in  acting,  make-up,  and  lighting;  Rex 
Vance,  Troy,  outstanding  performance  in  The  Grass  Harp;  Carolyn 
McDaniel,  Andalusia,  best  performance  by  a  freshman;  Mary  Sharon 
Mungenost,  Montgomery,  publicity;  Alan  Weldon,  Montgomery, 
outstanding  performance  in  J.B. ;  Phillip  Chambless,  Columbus, 
Georgia,  outstanding  performance  in  Everyman  (69;  Pat  Henagan, 
Andalusia,  sound  effects  in  J.B. ;  Mabel  Sanders,  Brundidge, 
characterization  in  The  Grass  Harp;  Dayton  Long,  Bay  Minette, 
student  directing;  Bob  Goss,  Troy,  student  directing;  Erskine 
McElveen,  Phenix  City,  characterization  in  J.B. ;  Sue  Williams, 
Andalusia,  best  grip;  Helen  Harvey,  Andalusia,  excellence  in  general 
stage  crafts;  David  Hinson,  Comer,  stage  carpentry;  Douglas  Bruce, 
Dadeville,  best  supporting  actor;  Cissy  Connor,  Troy,  best  supporting 
actress;  Jess  Quinlan,  New  York  City,  best  actor;  and  Dell  Marie 
Poorman,  Orlando,  Florida,  best  actress. 

Culminations  in  Music  Affairs 

Since  I  am  discussing  student  affairs  at  this  point,  these 
paragraphs  deal  only  with  extracurricular  musical  activities.  When 
viewed  historically  the  impressive  doings  of  this  period  are 
spectacular  culminations  of  earlier  campus  innovations.  With  more 
available  talent,  better  financial  support  or  scholarships,  instruments 
and  personnel,  a  little  band  in  1940,  using  second  hand  basic 
instruments  and  personally  owned  smaller  pieces,  has  blossomed  into 
a  glorious  addition  to  student  affairs  in  1969. 

Three  types  of  bands  present  themselves  on  the  campus  as  the 
Troy  State  University  Band  of  1 20  members,  the  Symphonic  Band, 
and  the  University  Stage  Band.  The  first  mentioned  has  at  this 
writing  achieved  national  recognition.  Besides  putting  on  the 
halftime  show  at  the  Blue-Gray  football  game  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  in  1967,  this  band  participated  in  the  inaugural  parade  at 
the  inauguration  of  President  Richard  Nixon.  These  bands  are  under 
the  direction  of  John  M.  Long  who  came  to  the  campus  in  1965. 

Singing  Groups  Still  Prominent 

The  same  choral  groups  are  presented  as  in  earlier  days,  namely, 
the  College  Choir,  two  hundred  voices;  the  Collegiate  Singers;  and 
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the  Madrigals.  To  this  has  been  added  a  feature  known  as  the  opera 
workshop.  This  last  named  organization  gives  performanees  of  both 
modern  and  classical  operas,  and  through  the  means  of  actual 
production  and  performance  gives  the  participating  students  and 
audience  alike  further  concept  and  insight  into  the  operatic  medium 
of  expression.  Some  performances  include  "Amahl  and  the  Night 
Visitors"  by  Menotti,  "Comedy  on  the  Bridge"  by  Martiner, 
"Susannah"  by  Carlyle  Floyd,  and  "Figaro"  by  Mozart. 

The  University  Choir 

Large  choral  works,  oratorios,  and  masses  as  the  "Messiah," 
"Elijah,"  "St.  John's  Passion,"  "Brahms  Requiem,"  and  "Faure 
Requiem"  are  sung  in  winter  and  spring  quarters  by  a  250  voice  choir 
made  up  of  college  students,  faculty  members,  and  people  from 
surrounding  communities.  When  this  group  assembles,  it  is  referred 
to  as  the  University  Choir.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  mass  choir 
program  begun  in  1947  by  G.S.  Stephenson  is  continued  with 
increased  effectiveness,  and  greatly  enriches  campus  life. 

The  Collegiate  Singers 

The  Collegiate  Singers  is  the  same  select  group  mentioned  as 
originating  while  Dr.  John  P.  Graham  was  head  of  the  Music 
Department.  Seventy-five  voices  strong,  they  present  concerts, 
appear  on  television,  and  make  an  annual  tour.  For  eight  successive 
years  these  singers  have  appeared  on  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
as  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  choral  organizations. 

The  Madrigals 

These  singers,  twelve  in  number,  are  now  chosen  by  audition 
from  the  Collegiate  Singers.  They  appear  in  concert,  with  the 
Collegiate  Singers  on  tour,  on  television,  and  on  radio. 

Modern  Facilities 

Not  only  dramatics,  but  music  has  benefitted  immeasurably  by 
the  building  of  Smith  Hall  which  came  into  use  in  1962.  Those 
responsible  for  College  assemblies,  for  plays,  for  concerts,  for  public 
assemblies,  were  called  upon  for  specifications  to  create  a  building  to 
suit  their  needs.  Although  the  future  growth  of  the  College  may 
crowd  these  facilities,   the  accommodations  for  all  these  activities 
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were  fully  met.  It  is  granted  by  musicians  that  Troy  State  University 
is  one  of  the  finest  equipped  as  to  music  facilities  of  any  college  in 
the  Southeast.  The  same  could  be  said  as  to  the  facilities  for 
dramatics. 

The  Alumni  Association  in  Fourth  Quarter  Century 

The  story  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  brought  up  to  1965  in 
Chapter  XI  at  which  time  McDowell  Lee  was  association  president. 
Mr.  Lee  was  succeeded  by  R.J.  Cook  who  served  through  1968.  In 
1968  Fred  Taylor  was  chosen  to  serve  from  1968-1970.  These  notes 
will  bring  the  activities  of  that  important  organization  into  the  year 
1969. 

Alumnus  of  the  Year  List  Extended 

First  will  be  listed  the  Alumni  of  the  Year  added  after  1965. 
These  were  Fred  Ingram  in  1966,  Mrs.  Emma  Flowers  in  1967,  and 
Henry  Zack  Carter  and  Shelton  McLland  in  1968.  In  1969  the 
honorees  were  Dr.  Harold  Collins  from  the  field  of  Education  and 
Mr.  Tom  Jones  from  the  field  of  Business.  The  practice  of  selecting 
two  honorees  was  adopted  in  1968.  From  that  date  forward  one 
alumnus  is  to  be  selected  as  heretofore  from  education  and  a  second 
from  industry  or  commerce.  This  policy  recognizes  the  broadening 
field  of  service  of  the  College. 

The  Development  Fund  Campaign 

During  the  period  1965-1968,  the  Association  took  the  lead  in 
the  Development  Fund  Campaign,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  raise 
$100,000  as  a  contribution  to  the  building  of  Alumni  Hall,  a 
dormitory  for  men.  The  campaign  was  successful  and  doubtless 
establishes  a  high  point  of  achievement  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
Association. 

Assistance  to  Student  Aid  Funds 

During  recent  years  alumni  and  friends  have  contributed 
matching  funds  for  the  student  loan  fund,  a  feature  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  mentioned  in  another  place.  One  tenth  of 
such  loan  funds  must  come  from  sources  other  than  the  federal 
appropriation;  they  must  be  matched  one  to  nine.  It  is  recorded  that 
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Roy  E.  Jeffcoat 

President  of  Alumni  Association,  1946-1949;  led 
in  the  work  of  writing  a  new  constitution  and 
reviving  the  alumni  work  following  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 


Dr.  Theo  Dalton 

President  of  Alumni  Association,  1960-62;  led  the 
campaign  to  place  an  electric  organ  in  the  new 
auditorium. 


McDowell  Lee 

President  of  Alumni  Association,  1964-66;  led  the 
.alumni  efforts  in  the  fund  raising  campaign  for 
Alumni  Hall. 
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Fred  Taylor 

f  t^  Alumni  Association,  1969-1970. 


R.J.  Cook 

President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  1966-1968. 


Virgil  Collins 

Treasurer  since  1956 
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the  sum  total  through  the  years  which  has  been  made  available  to 
students  is,  by  combining  the  matching  funds  and  the  federal 
appropriation,  approximately  $1,000,000. 

Alumni  and  friends  have  also  contributed  to  another  important 
source  of  loans  to  students.  This  is  the  United  States  Aid  Fund.  This 
is  a  private  non-profit  corporation  which  endorses  low  cost  loans 
made  by  hometown  banks  to  students.  Contributions  to  this  fund  are 
matched  \2Vi  to  1  by  the  corporation.  Contributions  of  alumni  and 
friends  had  made  possible  $250,000  by  the  middle  of  1969. 

The  above  summary  covers  the  main  activities  and  achievements 
between  1965  and  1969. 

Some  Final  High  Points  of  the  Fourth  Quarter  Century 
Troy  State  University  Foundation 

In  1969  a  channel  in  the  form  of  a  foundation  was  set  up  to 
make  it  practicable  and  possible  for  the  University  to  receive  support 
from  private  sources.  The  University  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  functions  of  this  new  organization: 

"The  Troy  State  University  Foundation  is  a  permanent 
non-profit  organization  which  receives  and  administers  funds  and 
other  assets  given  to  Troy  by  individuals,  foundations,  corporations, 
and  other  private  organizations.  The  purposes  of  the  Foundation  are 
to  promote,  support,  and  carry  out  broader  educational 
opportunities  for,  and  services  to,  the  students  and  alumni  of  Troy 
State  University. 

'The  Foundation  encourages  gifts,  grants,  devises,  and  bequests 
of  all  types  of  property  including  cash,  securities,  real  estate,  works 
of  art,  historical  documents,  museum  specimens,  and  all  other 
material  having  educational  value.  The  Foundation  is  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  and  maintains  an  office  at  the  University  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Executive  Director." 

Besides  the  president  of  the  University,  the  Foundation's  Board 
consists  of  the  following:  President  Earl  D.  James,  Mayor  of 
Montgomery,  Alabama;  Vice-President  Wallace  D.  Malone,  Jr.  First 
National  Bank,  Dothan,  Alabama;  Treasurer  L.  Clay  Stabler,  Jr.  Troy 
State  University;  Frank  S.  Anderson,  President,  First  Farmers  and 
Merchants  Bank,  Troy,  Alabama;  E.E.  Anthony.  Jr..  President  of  the 
Commercial  Bank,  Andalusia,  Alabama;  Executive  Director  Roy  E. 
Jeffcoat,  Troy  State  University;  O.R.  Booker.  Jr.,  Vice-President  of 
American      Educators     Life      Insurance     Company,      Birmingham, 
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Alabama;  Henry  Zack  Carter,  President  of  Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc., 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Corley  Chapman,  President  of  the  Troy 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Troy,  Alabama;  and  McDowell  Lee, 
Secretary  of  Alabama  Senate,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

The  Gift  of  Beard  Hospital  to  the  University 

On  September  26,  1966,  Beard  Hospital  buildings  along  with 
ground  and  equipment  were  deeded  to  Troy  State  University.  The 
owners  were  Drs.  J.O.  Colley  and  W.P.  Stewart,  prominent  physicians 
of  Troy.  The  hospital  was  closed  in  early  1969  on  the  opening  of  the 
new  Edge  Memorial  Hospital  built  by  the  City  of  Troy  under  the 
Hill-Burton  Act.  The  total  estimated  value  of  gifts  to  the  University 
is  $267,000. 

Nursing  School  Established,  1969 

The  establishment  of  a  nursing  school  at  Troy  State  University 
was  announced  during  the  first  week  in  October,  1969.  The  School 
of  Nursing  was  a  result  of  three  years  of  planning  by  the  University 
and  hospital  officials  in  the  area.  Studies  were  made  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  National  League  of  Nurses,  State  Board  of 
Nursing,  and  consultants  from  Florida  State  University. 

The  School  will  utilize  the  health  facilities  of  the  Montgomery 
hospitals  and  health  agencies  for  clinical  purposes.  Students  will  spend 
the  first  two  years  on  the  Troy  Campus  with  the  remaining  two  years 
of  the  Baccalaureate  program  to  be  spent  in  Montgomery. 

The  first  class  will  begin  fall  quarter,  1970. 

The  Placement  Service 

The  Office  of  Placement  is  worthy  of  mention  not  only  because 
of  its  importance  to  graduates  but  also  because  of  the  faithfulness  of 
those  who  operated  the  services  going  out  from  that  office. 

From  1935  until  1959  the  work  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  R.H. 
Ervin  with  only  a  student  assistant.  Because  of  limited  space  and 
office  personnel,  the  Office  of  Placement  rendered  services  primarily 
to  teaching  candidates  of  the  contemporary  graduating  class. 

On  December  1,  1959,  L.S.  Vanderford  was  appointed  Director 
of  Placement  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  services  of  the  office. 
Mrs.  Erin  H.  Teal  was  his  secretary  and  assistant.  Mr.  Vanderford 
proceeded  to  build  a  well-rounded  placement  bureau  to  serve  both 
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teaching  and  non-teaching  graduates.  The  services  were  also 
expanded  to  include  those  former  graduates  who  desired  the  services 
of  the  office  in  relocating. 

Many  nationally  know  industries  and  businesses  began  to  visit 
the  campus  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting.  Both  teaching  and 
non-teaching  graduates  found  employment  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Vanderford  served  in  this  capacity  until  his  death  on  July 
1 1,  1965.  From  this  date  forward  Mrs.  Teal  carried  on  the  duties  of 
the  office.  In  September  1968  she  was  appointed  permanently  as 
Director  of  Placement. 

For  the  Writer  of  Fourth  Quarter  Century 

The  writer  of  the  full  fourth  quarter  century  of  the  University 
could  begin  his  story  by  scanning  this  chapter.  There  will  be  much  he 
will  want  to  fill  in  which  is  not  included  here,  and,  besides  that,  I  am 
sure  that  the  perspective  from  the  end  of  another  quarter  century 
will  require  changes  in  what  has  been  written  here. 

In  spite  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  depression,  war,  and  the 
technological  revolution,  the  third  quarter  century  of  the  Institution 
covered  a  period  of  creativity  brought  about  and  contributed  to  by 
scores  of  imaginative  individuals.  The  University  has  already  entered 
a  new  era  with  infinite  possibilities  for  a  greater  display  of  originality 
in  meeting  new  situations.  A  fine  start  has  been  made  into  the  fourth 
quarter  century. 
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Chapter  XVI 

ODDS  AND  ENDS 

This  chapter  is  meant  to  add  comments  about  certain  events 
and  to  fill  in  items  that  did  not  fit  into  other  chapters  or  things  that 
were  overlooked.  It,  therefore,  covers  a  great  variety  of  persons  and 
things. 

College  Site  Completed 

In  1937  outsiders  still  owned  certain  small  but  important  areas 
within  the  larger  boundaries  of  the  original  3 1 0  acres  of  the  campus. 
I  took  steps  to  get  title  to  all  these  areas.  The  first  purchase  was  from 
Russell  Gibson  who  claimed  four  lots  in  the  territory  where  Sartain 
Hall  was  later  built. 

Another  area  was  in  the  territory  where  the  dining  hall  of 
Alumni  Hall  was  built  after  1961.  This  was  owned  by  the  Fox 
Henderson  estate.  It  was  purchased  by  the  College  in  1938. 

The  final  purchase  was  the  Faulk  property  which  was  located 
on  Normal  Avenue  (now  University  Avenue)  on  the  left  as  the  west 
gate  is  entered.  There  was  sufficient  front  footage  here  for  two 
houses  owned  by  the  Faulk  family.  The  west  wing  of  Alumni  Hall 
covers  a  part  of  this  property.  This  was  purchased  in  1953  while  Mr. 
R.E.  Thagard  was  Business  Manager;  it  was  he  who  made  the  deal 
with  the  owner. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  outside  ownership  of  any  of  this 
land  would  have  been  a  distinct  hindrance  to  the  proper  location  of 
buildings  as  the  College  grew. 

A  Previous  Important  Purchase  of  Land 

The  importance  of  the  proper  rounding  out  of  the  College  site  is 
emphasized  by  the  last  purchase  of  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Shackelford. 
This  was  the  strip  of  land  south  of  University  Avenue  running  from 
George  Wallace  Drive  to  the  western  boundary.  Sartain  Hall,  Dill 
Hall,  Smith  Hall,  Clements  Hall,  and  two  dwellings  have  all  been  built 
on  this  area. 
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Mrs.  Leo  M.  Bashinsky 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bashinsky,  a  citizen  of  Troy,  attended  the 
reception  which  welcomed  the  students  to  the  campus  in  1913  when 
I  came  as  a  student.  She  graced  the  occasion  by  her  presence  at  most 
other  such  events  during  my  student  days. 

When  I  came  as  president  in  1937  and  scheduled  the  annual 
reception  for  students  and  townspeople,  Mrs.  Bashinsky  was  present 
and  continued  to  grace  such  campus  occasions  through  my 
twenty-four  years  to  the  very  last  event.  I  said  to  her,  "You  have 
given  continuity  to  my  association  with  Troy  from  the  beginning  in 
1913  until  my  retirement." 

The  importance  of  Mrs.  Bashinsky  to  the  College,  however,  goes 
far  beyond  this  continuous  association  with  campus  social  affairs. 
Through  more  than  forty  years,  she  worked  continuously  to  establish 
scholarships  for  needy  and  worthy  students  at  the  College.  Reference 
to  the  section  on  scholarships  in  this  history  will  reveal  the  number 
of  UDC  scholarships  made  available  at  Troy  through  her  efforts, 
many  of  them  established  during  my  tenure  as  president.  These 
scholarships  in  many  cases  made  available  the  final  number  of  dollars 
necessary  for  a  needy  student  to  attend  school  at  Troy. 


Two  Great  Private  Secretaries 

Miss  Lulu  Owens  became  secretary  to  President  E.M. 
Shackelford  in  1921.  Her  experience  covered  the  removal  of  the 
College  to  the  new  site,  its  transformation  from  a  normal  school  to  a 
four  year  college,  the  discouraging  years  of  the  great  depression,  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  mid  1930's,  and  the  advent  of  three 
college  presidents.  This  ideal  secretary  retired  in  1943  as  Mrs.  Lulu 
Owens  Powers,  having  married  W.I.  Powers,  recorded  elsewhere  as 
one  of  the  Alumni  Association  presidents.  Such  tenure  for  a 
secretary  is  fortunate  for  an  institution  as  it  goes  through  great 
changes  and  critical  periods.  Any  new  president  is  glad  to  meet 
an  experienced  efficient  secretary  already  on  the  job. 

Mrs.  Martha  Kern  Rose  succeeded  Mrs.  Powers  as  the  president's 
secretary.  Having  thoroughly  mastered  the  skills  of  typing  and 
shorthand  and  having  acquired  some  previous  experience,  Mrs.  Rose 
grew  rapidly  into  an  unexcelled  private  secretary.  After  eighteen 
years  as  my  helper,  which  covered  the  low  period  of  World  War  II, 
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the  Korean  War,  and  the  rapid  expansion  following  the  wars,  she 
served  on  through  the  short  tenure  of  President  Frank  R.  Stewart 
into  the  administration  of  President  Ralph  Adams.  She  retired  in 
1967. 

World  War  II  Casualties 

At  this  writing,  a  complete  list  of  Troy  men  killed  in  action  in 
World  War  II  has  not  been  assembled.  These  have  been  reported  to 
me  so  far:  Johnny  Giddens,  Braxton  McCalman,  Dock  Davis,  Jimmy 
Balako,  Howard  Golden,  Dorsey  Melton,  Jodie  Rawls,  and  Henry 
Curtis. 

Naming  of  College  Buildings,  1937-1962 

The  naming  of  buildings  constructed  during  my  tenure  was 
guided  by  a  combination  of  ideas.  The  first  idea  came  from  a  speech 
made  on  the  Troy  College  campus  on  November  20,  1930.  The 
occasion  was  the  dedication  of  Bibb  Graves  and  E.M.  Shackelford 
Halls.  One  of  the  speakers  was  an  alumnus,  Dr.  J.J.  Doster,  head  of 
the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Alabama.  I  quote  from  Dr. 
Doster's  speech: 

"My  connection  with  the  College  began  when  I  entered  as  a 
student  on  October  4,  1892,  a  few  years  after  it  was  organized.  This 
date  is  indelibly  fixed  in  my  mind.  I  met  then  for  the  first  time  that 
group  of  able  teachers,  the  like  of  whom  few  institutions  of  similar 
type  can  boast-the  cultured  McCall,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman, 
whose  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  languages  was  profound; 
able  and  dignified  Pace,  a  real  teacher  of  mathematics,  with  a  heart 
of  gold  and  every  student's  friend;  the  scholarly  and  versatile 
McCartha,  beloved  of  students,  with  boundless  information,  who,  it 
seemed  to  me,  could  teach  all  subjects  with  equal  ease;  the  aggressive 
and  dynamic  Shackelford,  the  best  teacher  of  history  and  civics  I 
ever  had,  a  man  whose  friendship  and  wise  counsel  I  have  valued 
during  all  these  intervening  years. 

"Three  other  teachers  I  must  mention  who  later  joined  the 
faculty,  and  whom  I,  along  with  thousands  of  others,  will  with 
grateful  heart  long  remember:  Fletcher  J.  Cowart,  Edgar  M.  Wright, 
and  Catherine  Gardner.  Of  this  immortal  group  of  seven,  four  now 
remain  in  active  service.  Three-Professor  McCall,  Professor 
McCartha,  and  Professor  Cowart-have  passed  on.  Thousands  of  their 
former  students  hold  these  men  in  loving  memory.  Alabama  has 
never  produced  three  greater  teachers." 
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Auxford  S.  Sartain 

A  member  of  the  College  faculty  for 
almost  exactly  forty  years,  he  was  teacher 
of  history  and  head  of  the  History 
Department,  1919-1959. 


Catherine  Gardner 

Miss  Catherine  Gardner  was  a  member  of 
the  first  faculty  of  the  Normal  School, 
1887-1888.  With  the  exception  of  about 
four  years,  two  of  which  were  spent  at  the 
famous  Cook  County  Normal  School  at 
Chicago,  she  was  a  member  of  the  staff  at 
Troy.  Miss  Gardner  retired  in  1940  and 
lives  in  Troy,  her  native  city.  She  is  the 
only  living  member  of  the  first  Troy 
Normal    faculty. 
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Homecoming  Occasion,  October  1947 

At  this  occasion  the  poet  and  author  Carl  Sandberg  visited  the  school.  Left  to  right  are 
Howard  Pelham,  Carl  Sandberg,  Mrs.  D.  Walker  Turner,  Jack  Solomon,  and  Emmett 
Kilpatrick. 


A  Distinguished  Visitor: 

Governor  Ellis  Arnold 

September  19,  1949 

Back  row:  Dr.  R.H.  Ervin,  professor  of 
psychology  and  Professor  Whilden 
Blackwell.  Front  row:  C.B.  Smith  and 
Governor  Ellis  Arnold  of  Georgia. 


Edward  S.  Carothers 

First  full-time  Public  Relations  Director 

and  Field  Visitor,  1948-1950. 

Died  1950. 
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This  tribute  by  Dr.  Doster  inspired  me  to  select  names  of 
buildings  from  the  "immortal  seven."  I  had  also  been  a  pupil  of  six 
of  them;  one  of  them,  Charles  MeCall,  had  died  before  my  day  as  a 
student  at  the  Normal  School.  Since  one  building  had  already  been 
named  for  Dr.  Shackelford,  six  were  left  for  me  to  honor.  This 
explains  the  names  of  Wright,  Pace,  Cowart,  McCartha,  MeCall,  and 
Gardner  Halls. 

A  second  idea  that  influenced  the  naming  of  buildings  was  my 
desire  to  honor  the  "founders  of  the  College,"  those  who  set  the 
Institution  going.  I  chose  to  honor  among  the  founders  Joseph  M. 
Dill,  the  first  president,  and  Edwin  R.  Eldridge,  the  second  president. 
So  we  have  Eldridge  Hall  and  Dill  Hall. 

Sartain  and  Hamil  Halls 

After  the  "immortal  seven"  and  two  of  the  "founders"  had 
been  honored,  the  third  idea  came  into  operation.  There  were  two 
teachers  who  had  served  the  College  for  almost  a  lifetime,  but  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  groups  already  honored.  They  were  Professor 
Auxford  S.  Sartain  and  Miss  Loraine  Hamil.  Mr.  Sartain  had  retired 
in  1959  following  a  tenure  of  forty  years  as  teacher  and  head  of  the 
History  Department. 

A  native  of  Walker  County,  Mr.  Sartain  graduated  from 
Florence  State  College  when  it  was  a  normal  school.  He  received  his 
A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1916  and  later 
received  a  Masters  degree  from  Columbia  University.  Additional 
study  was  done  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Peabody 
College,  and  finally  a  year  of  graduate  study  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  In  1928  Mr.  Sartain  attended  sessions  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  spent  some  months  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  He  was  a 
friend  of  students  and  always  in  demand  as  a  public  speaker. 

Miss  Loraine  Hamil,  as  the  record  shows,  retired  in  1948  and 
died  in  1949.  Not  only  did  I  wish  to  honor  Miss  Hamil  because  of  her 
long  tenure,  but  I  had  rated  her  as  one  of  the  four  most  skillful 
teachers  I  had  ever  known.  A  native  of  Pike  County,  Miss  Loraine 
Estelle  Hamil  was  born  in  1878.  She  received  the  B.Ph.  degree  at  the 
Troy  Normal  School  in  1896,  the  M.Ph.  in  1898  and  the  B.S.  G.P.C.T. 
in  1921. 13  She  received  the  M.A.  degree  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  1936. 

13  For  a  period  of  time  the  State  Normal  College  gave  the 
degrees  mentioned,  but  this  practice  had  to  be  discontinued  because 
the  Institution  was  not  a  four  year  college. 
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After  seven  years  in  public  schools,  Miss  Hamil  came  to  the 
model  school  at  the  Troy  Normal  School  in  1 905  as  a  critic  teacher. 
She  served  in  this  capacity  for  forty-three  years.  Because  she  was  a 
master  teacher  who  served  the  profession  on  the  Troy  campus  for  so 
long  a  period,  I  urged  my  successor,  Dr.  Frank  Stewart,  to  name  the 
third  women's  dormitory  for  her.  So  the  campus  has  Hamil  Hall. 

The   Kilpatrick   Football   Tragedy,    1947 

The  only  fatality  connected  with  football  in  my  twenty-four 
years  happened  in  a  traffic  accident  on  November  22  near  Union 
Springs,  Alabama.  The  victim  of  this  accident  was  Calvin  Eugene 
Kilpatrick,  a  freshman  and  a  member  of  the  B  Team.  The  team  was 
returning  from  a  game  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  with  Coach  Fred 
McCollum.  James  McLaney  was  the  very  efficient  driver  of  the  Troy 
bus. 

The  funeral  for  Kilpatrick  was  held  at  Heath,  Alabama,  on 
November  23.  Pallbearers  were  Herman  Scott,  John  Terry,  Ted 
Franklin,  John  B.  Golden,  Marvin  Carlton,  Carlos  Bassett,  Tay  Green, 
and  Wallace  Joiner,  all  team  mates  of  Kilpatrick.  The  funeral  was 
conducted  by  the  Reverend  C.H.  Shears,  Andalusia  and  Professor 
Virgil  Collins  offered  the  prayer. 

Others  injured  in  the  accident  were  Billy  Ezell,  Troy,  Ivan 
Jones,  Jackson,  and  James  M.  Sullivan,  Hartford. 

Dr.  J.O.  Colley,  the  College  physician,  established  an  award  to 
be  made  to  an  outstanding  football  player  each  year.  This  is  known 
as  the  Kilpatrick  Award. 

More  About  1937  Football  Team 

"An  unusually  fine  group  of  young  men  were  recruited  by  A.E. 
Choate  for  the  athletic  program  at  Troy  State  just  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  The  football,  basketball,  and  baseball 
records  were  very  good.  As  an  example  of  the  caliber  of  men,  fifteen 
of  the  twenty-eight  squad  members  of  the  1939  Alabama 
inter-collegiate  football  champions  earned  commissions  in  the 
military  during  World  War  II.  Four  of  the  fifteen  lost  their  lives  in 
the  services  of  their  country.  These  were  Howard  Golden  and  John 
Giddens,  quarterbacks,  Braxton  McCalman,  tailback,  and  Dorsey 
Melton,  fullback. 

"Sherrill  Busby,  Troy  State's  first  Little  All- American  football 
player  and  James  Vincent,  members  of  the  squad,  have  passed  away 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  Several  of  the  remaining  twenty-two 
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members  of  this  squad  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field  of 
education."  (Dr.  John  Scarborough,  Bowling  Green  State  University, 
Kentucky,  1968.) 

The  Library 

As  this  is  written,  a  new  library  building,  the  fifth  home  of  the 
library,  is  approaching  completion.  According  to  the  record,  the  first 
home  was  a  room  32  x  34  feet  in  the  first  Normal  School  for  six 
years,  from  1903-1909.  Then  came  the  rather  commodious  Carnegie 
Library  building  furnished  by  the  City  of  Troy.  As  this  is  written,  it 
houses  the  City  Library.  The  third  home  was  arranged  in  1930  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  new  Bibb  Graves  Hall  by  removing  the  walls 
between  several  classrooms.  In  1950  the  library  was  moved  to  its 
fourth  home  in  McCartha  Hall. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  number  of  books  had  reached  sixteen 
thousand  by  1937,  including  a  reference  collection  of  eight  hundred 
volumes  and  seven  hundred  volumes  of  bound  magazines.  There  were 
listed  150  periodicals.  There  was  also  a  collection  of  hundreds  of 
smaller  pictures  in  various  fields  and  many  beautiful  prints  of  famous 
paintings.  There  were  fourteen  hundred  pamphlets  covering  subjects 
of  current  interest. 

By  the  time  the  library  was  moved  to  McCartha  Hall  in  1950, 
the  book  holdings  had  climbed  to  35,000  volumes.  A  separate 
materials  section  for  pamphlets  was  set  up  and  the  responsibility  for 
audio-visual  materials  had  been  assigned  to  the  library. 

By  1961  the  book  collection  had  reached  53,000  and 
periodicals  listed  were  350  along  with  15  newspapers.  Eight  years 
later  as  this  is  written  and  as  preparations  are  being  made  to  move 
into  the  new  quarters,  the  book  collection  has  reached  beyond 
100,000  volumes  with  a  listing  of  750  periodicals.  The  budget  for  the 
library  has  been  raised  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent  between 
1961  and  1969. 

The  holdings  of  visual  aids  increased  greatly  after  1961.  The 
collections  included  2150  recordings,  2500  slides,  and  1030 
filmstrips.  Equipment  has  also  increased  proportionately  to  include 
projectors,  record  players,  tape  recorders,  projecting  screens,  and  still 
and  movie  cameras. 

The  study  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
which  began  in  1960  suggested  certain  changes  in  the  library  which 
were  gradually  carried  out.  Several  years  previous  to  1961,  Mrs. 
Thelma  Cates  Mershon  had  urged  that  she  be  relieved  of  the  chief 
responsibility  for  the  library,  but  a  suitable  successor  was  not  found 
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until  1962  when  Kenneth  Croslin,  holder  of  the  B.S.  degree  from 
Southern  Illinois  University  and  of  the  M.A.  in  Library  Science  from 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  came  to  the  headship. 

With  the  rising  tide  of  students  following  World  War  II,  it 
became  apparent  that  greatly  expanded  quarters  for  the  library  were 
compulsory. 

The  Fifth  Library  Home 

In  brief  the  new  quarters,  entitled  Lurleen  Burns  Wallace 
Educational  Resources  Center,  will  cover  100,000  square  feet  and 
cost  approximately  $1,700,000.  It  is  designed  to  provide  a  great 
variety  of  services  combined  with  many  learning  materials,  aids,  and 
media  used  in  the  teaching  learning  process. 

The  University  became  a  selective  depository  of  U.S. 
Government  publications  in  1963,  thereby  opening  the  way  for 
receiving  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  on  an  infinite  number  of 
subjects.  In  fact,  being  selected  as  a  depository  is  a  great  asset  to  the 
University  and  the  area. 

Without  going  further  into  detail,  it  is  sufficient  to  record  that 
the  new  quarters  of  the  library  will  carry  the  equipment  of  an 
ultra-modern  learning  center.  A  full  description  would  reveal  the 
center  as  far  beyond  the  familiar  library  of  books,  periodicals, 
pictures,  pamphlets,  and  card  files.  All  of  this  is  infinitely  beyond  a 
collection  of  books  in  a  room  32  x  34  feet,  and  may  now  be 
considered  the  permanent  home  of  the  library. 

The  Superintendents'  Conferences 

A  history  of  the  College  should  include  reference  to  an 
important  outside  organization  very  closely  associated  with  it  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  20th  century.  This  was  known  as  the  District 
Association  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  and  met  annually 
during  the  summer  session  of  the  College.  Beginning  in  June  1 920, 
this  has  been  a  very  useful  organization,  a  vital  link  between  the 
public  schools  and  a  teacher  training  institution. 

The  names  of  many  stalwarts  in  education  on  both  the  local  and 
state  level  a  half  century  ago  are  found  in  the  records  of  the 
association.  In  order  to  get  some  of  these  names  into  this  record,  I 
am  placing  in  the  Appendix  some  newspaper  stories  of  meetings 
during  the  early  1920's.  Included  also  will  be  more  recent  sample 
programs  and  participants.  These  men  and  women  were  the  makers 
of  history  of  education  in  Alabama  for  over  forty  years. 
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The  Student  Hard  Labor  Crew 

Elsewhere  in  this  story  mention  has  been  made  of  student 
campus  workers.  This  refers  to  men  students  who  were  willing  to 
engage  in  arduous  manual  labor  on  the  campus  in  order  to  finance  in 
part  their  way  through  school.  Such  willingness  to  work  and  the 
necessity  for  it  reveal  a  part  of  the  critical  situation  faced  by  nearly 
all  young  people  between  1930  and  1942.  Government  programs  to 
help  them  have  been  referred  to  in  other  connections.  Between  1938 
and  1942  this  hard  labor  crew  was  made  up  of  about  thirty-eight 
young  men. 

Examples  of  Permanent  Additions  to  Campus 

The  lake  between  the  College  and  the  Baptist  Children's  Home, 
the  golf  course,  the  numerous  sidewalks  on  the  campus,  have  been 
mentioned  in  Chapter  III  as  involving  student  workers.  There  were 
many  other  smaller  enterprises. 

Many  of  these  men  after  more  than  thirty  years  are  outstanding 
persons  in  the  business  and  professional  world.  Incomplete  college 
records  and  lack  of  recent  information  on  individuals  limit  the 
number  I  would  like  to  place  in  this  history.  Pulling  together  the 
College  records,  my  own  recollections,  and  the  memories  of  some  of 
the  workers  I  have  consulted,  I  list  the  following  men  students  who 
could  be  designated  as  the  Campus  Hard  Labor  Crew  through  1 940. 

John  W.  Gillis,  McKenzie  Vinson,  Robert  Summerlin,  Harold 
Collins,  Benny  Little,  Tommy  Garrett,  Horace  McLain,  Ed  James, 
John  Scarborough,  Gus  Young,  Jodie  Rawls,  Gillis  Ellisor,  Fletcher 
Gillis,  Edwin  Moseley,  Noel  Sellers,  Johnny  Harrelson,  Roscoe 
Kelley,  Ruskin  Reddoch,  Bob  J.  Willis,  Tom  Kendall,  Randolph 
Smith,  Fred  Mulkey,  Cranford  Hattaway,  Arthur  Wallace,  Charles 
Wiggins,  Charlie  T.  Trussell,  Dempsey  Petrey,  Hugh  Rose,  Elwood 
Thames,  Melvin  Sorrels,  Clarence  Newson,  J.C.  Lunsford,  Calvin 
Chalker,  Jr.,  John  Yates,  Polly  Hall,  Ralph  Faulkner,  Johnny  Lott, 
Max  Gilchrist,  K.P.  Jackson,  Tom  Bryars,  and  Emmet  Stringer. 

The  list  is  not  complete;  the  records  are  not  clear  in  every  case. 
A  few  on  the  list  may  have  worked  inside  as  clerical  assistants.  All 
were  not  on  the  National  Youth  Administration  program;  some  were 
on  the  College  payroll.  A  considerable  number  at  times  were 
members  of  the  football  team  who  worked  full  time  during  the 
summer  quarter  to  earn  expenses  for  the  long  session. 

Information  is  not  available  after  all  the  years  that  have  passed, 
but    a   number   are   outstanding  in   business   and   in    the    teaching 
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profession.  A  few  examples  are  Dr.  Harold  Collins,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Pike  County,  Alabama;  Dr.  Roscoe  Kelley,  President  of 
Somerset  Junior  College,  Kentucky;  Dr.  John  Scarborough,  Professor 
of  Education,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky;  Benny  Little, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Tallassee,  Alabama;  Charlie  Trussell, 
Principal  of  Junior  High  School,  Kingsport,  Tennessee;  Doc  Knight, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Demopolis,  Alabama;  Johnny  Harrelson, 
Principal  of  Elementary  School,  Phenix  City,  AJabama;  John  W. 
Gillis,  Post  Office,  Pensacola,  Florida;  Ed  James,  Radio  Station, 
Enterprise,  Alabama;  Cranford  Hattaway,  staff  at  Fort  Rucker 
Branch  of  Troy  State  University;  and  Tom  Bryars  in  business  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

A  great  story  could  be  written  if  full  information  were  in  hand 
about  the  entire  crew.  These  were  men  who  were  willing  to  perform 
hard  manual  labor  in  order  to  complete  their  schooling.  This 
determination  doubtless  contributed  to  their  personal  advancement 
in  later  life.  Their  careers  on  the  campus  and  later  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  College. 

The  College  and  Local  Government 

A  long  story  could  be  written  on  the  pleasant  relationships 
between  the  College  and  all  units  of  the  local  government.  In  fact, 
the  local  government,  backed  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  made  it 
possible  for  the  Normal  School  to  come  to  Troy.  For  over  eighty 
years  the  College  has  had  the  cooperation  of  the  City  governing  body 
and  the  local  Board  of  Education  in  very  essential  ways. 

During  my  first  seven  years  at  the  College,  Mr.  Seth  Copeland 
held  the  office  of  mayor;  my  tenure  ended  under  the  administration 
of  Mayor  Sam  Murphree  who  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  a  very 
important  connection;  and  as  I  finish  this  history,  Mr.  Al  Gibbs  holds 
that  office.  A  contemporary  of  Mr.  Copeland  was  Mr.  L.D.  Bynum, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  same  level  of  praise  is  also  appropriate  for  Pike  County 
governing  bodies,  inclusive  of  the  County  Commissioners  and  County 
Board  of  Education.  During  my  tenure  at  Troy,  the  office  of  Probate 
Judge  was  held  by  Mr.  Alex  Brantley.  On  my  arrival,  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  was  Mr.  Jack  (Joel)  Sanders  whose 
cooperation  with  the  teacher  training  program  at  the  College  was 
invaluable.  On  my  departure  in  1961,  Mr.  B.C.  Botts  held  this 
important  office  and  at  this  writing,  the  office  is  held  by  Dr.  Harold 
Collins  also  mentioned  importantly  elsewhere  in  this  story.  Mr.  Ben 
Reeves  is  the  Judge  of  Probate. 
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CONCLUSION 

As  this  writing  is  concluded,  the  school  is  moving  into  its 
eighty- third  year.  When  Dr.  Shackelford's  First  Fifty  Years  of  the 
State  Teachers  College  is  combined  with  these  narrations,  interested 
readers  will  have  eighty-two  years  of  first  hand  memoirs  of  this 
important  institution.  The  possession  of  these  memoirs  in  itself  is 
unique  among  colleges  and  will  be  of  great  interest  to  future 
historians  of  higher  education.  Two  persons  have  presented  on  the 
spot  observations  covering  the  development  of  one  college. 

Contrasts  Are  Impressive 

Within  the  College  itself  there  are  inspiring  comparisons,  one 
example  being  the  financial  support  of  the  College.  From  a  State 
appropriation  of  $3,000  in  1887  and  a  total  income  that  year  of 
$6,000,  the  figures  had  moved  up  slowly  to  a  State  appropriation  of 
$82,031.58  in  1937  and  a  total  income  of  $210,000  for  1937-1938. 
For  the  year  1960-1961  the  appropriation  from  the  State  was 
$638,869  and  total  available  was  $1,392,364.  For  the  year 
1968-1969  the  figures  were  $1,582,204  from  the  State  and  a  total 
income  of  $3,534,858. 

Other  contrasts  just  as  impressive  could  be  extracted  from  the 
story  under  the  headings  of  enrollment,  college  buildings,  faculty  and 
faculty  preparation,  curriculum  expansion,  improvements  in  the 
library,  and  the  more  intangible  item  of  national  recognition  among 
educators  and  educational  institutions.  These  advancements  and 
expansions  are  to  be  interpreted  as  responses  of  an  institution  to  the 
needs  of  a  burgeoning  school  system  and  the  needs  of  an  advancing 
society. 

College  Not  Immune  to  Social  Change 

The  first  fifty  years,  1887-1937,  witnessed  very  striking  social 
and  technological  changes  in  our  country.  The  next  thirty-two  years 
witnessed  a  deep  scientific  revolution  which  in  summation  exceeded 
all  such  previous  ones,  culminating  with  the  landing  of  earth  men  on 
the  moon  in  1969.  These  developments  were  inevitably  paralleled  by 
changes  in  human  relationship  leading  to  several  kinds  of  social 
revolution.  This  is  to  say  that  many  developments  during  the  third  of 
a  century  affected  the  College  directly  and  indirectly. 
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Of  vast  importance  was  a  population  increase  of  over  fifty 
million,  rising  to  a  level  of  two  hundred  million  as  this  is  written. 
This  increase  meant  more  children  to  educate  and  created  a  shortage 
of  qualified  teachers  on  all  levels  which  still  prevails.  It  also  brought 
about  a  lowering  of  the  average  age  of  our  population  and  created 
new  social  phenomena  which  have  become  very  conspicuous.  The 
ferment,  unrest,  and  aggressiveness  of  college  age  young  people  are 
among  these  phenomena  at  this  writing.  The  revolution  in  agriculture 
plus  the  dazzling  advance  in  industry,  urbanization,  and  hot  and  cold 
wars  have  all  influenced  colleges  and  universities. 

A  very  weighty  influence  in  this  connection  has  been  the 
increasing  identification  of  higher  education  as  a  factor  in  the 
economic  and  military  strength  of  our  nation  among  nations.  Out  of 
this  identification  came  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
recent  date,  along  with  other  numerous  and  liberal  helps  to  higher 
education  from  the  United  States  Government.  Government  has 
given  great  encouragement  to  college  attendance;  apparently,  federal 
aid  to  education  has  rapidly  become  an  established  policy. 

What  of  the  Future? 

Some  brief  but  pertinent  remarks  about  the  future  were 
recorded  in  1937  by  my  predecessor.  "But  new  visions  and  dreams 
will  arise  to  intrigue  the  thought  of  future  leaders,  and  new  problems 
to  challenge  the  administrative  skill  of  future  executives;  surveys 
almost  ad  infinitum  will  be  needed  to  discover  the  causes  and  effects 
of  educational  phenomena;  and  doubtless  new  principles  and  policies 
will  be  established,  or  new  applications  of  old  made,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  advancing  civilization."14  These  same  thoughts  are 
applicable  to  the  period  to  follow  1969. 

Amidst  all  the  din  of  change,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
considering  the  future  that  some  principles  do  not  change;  it  may  be 
after  all  that  many  new  applications  of  old  will  be  made.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  laws  of  learning  change  through  the  generations.  It 
is  still  a  fact  that  everything  is  not  known  about  the  learning  process 
by  those  who  guide  learning,  nor  are  all  those  persons  skillful  in 
applying  in  the  teaching  act  what  they  do  know.  At  the  same  time, 
the  "explosion  of  knowledge"  in  the  behavioral  sciences  is  adding 
daily  to  the  extant  knowledge  of  human  growth  and  development.  It 
may  be  logical,  therefore,  to  predict  that  technology  based  upon  this 


14  The  First  Fifty  Years  of  Troy  State  Teachers  College,  p.  180. 
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increasing  knowledge  will  invade  the  teaching  and  learning  processes 
and  modify  many  procedures.  These  modifications  will  aid  at 
conforming  to  the  laws  of  learning  as  they  are  increasingly  revealed. 

Other  Relationships  Not  Changeable 

The  basic  functions  of  a  university  in  a  free  society  will  not 
change  without  protest.  Higher  education  will  still  work  to  produce 
the  ideal  man  and  to  preserve  basic  values  of  our  society  and  lend  its 
services  to  the  solution  of  society's  problems.  There  will  be  only 
temporary  departures  from  the  long  time  purposes  of  a  university. 


Troy  State  University  Foundation  Officers  and  Directors,  1968 

Seated,  left  to  right:  O.R.  Booker,  Jr.,  Vice-President  of  American  Educators  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  Earl  D.  James,  President,  Mayor  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama;  Wallace  D.  Malone,  Jr.,  Vice-President,  President  of  First  National  Bank,  Dothan, 
Alabama;  Dr.  Ralph  Adams,  President  of  Troy  State  University,  Troy,  Alabama;  Corley 
Chapman,  President  of  Troy  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Troy,  Alabama;  McDowell  Lee, 
Secretary  of  Alabama  Senate,  Montgomery,  Alabama;  Frank  S.  Anderson,  President  of  First 
Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank,  Troy,  Alabama. 
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APPENDIX 


Supplementary  Information 

Author's  Note:  Into  this  division  the  writer  has  placed  a  variety 
of  items  which  he  thinks  either  deserve  fuller  treatment  than  could 
be  given  them  in  the  body  of  the  history  or  which  have  no  place 
there,  though  they  carry  important  information  on  the  history  of  the 
College.  Items  are  drawn  from  publications  such  as  the  College 
catalogue,  other  College  bulletins,  the  Tropolitan,  the  daily 
newspapers,  and  educational  magazines.  Several  pieces  were  written 
specifically  for  use  in  Part  II  of  this  history.  Every  item  will  be  of 
interest  to  different  persons  and  groups,  as  alumni,  former  faculty 
members,  and  consultants  who  participated  in  the  events.  All  of  it 
will  be  useful  to  future  historians  of  education. 
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Chapter  I 
TROY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  IN  1937 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  1937 

NAME  ADDRESS 

Governor  Bibb  Graves,  Chairman Montgomery 

Supt.  J. A.  Keller,  Secretary   Montgomery 

D.M.  Maxwell Monroeville 

W.D.  Barton Montgomery 

N.D.  Denson Opelika 

W.  Carvel  Woodall    Tallassee 

Joe  Starnes Guntersville 

L.H.  Ellis   Columbiana 

Mrs.  W.A.  Gresham Russellville 

A.H.  Carmichael Tuscumbia 

Donald  Comer   Birmingham 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  1937 

Charles  Bunyan  Smith,  B.S.,  M.A President 

Matthew  D.  Pace,  C.E.,  LL.D Dean  of  Faculty 

Irwin  A.  Hammer  D.  Ed Director  of  Extension 

Leola  Ingram   Treasurer  and  Purchasing  Agent 

R.H.  Ervin,  Ed.D Registrar 

Mrs.  L.B.  Sawtell,  B.Ph Recorder 

Charlotte  Smith,  M.A Librarian 

Mrs.  Lula  Owens  Powers Secretary  to  the  President 
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Ibbie  Jones,  B.S Dietitian 

Auxford  S.  Sartain,  M.  A Dean  of  Men 

Boyce  Garrett,  M.  A Dean  of  Women 

Mrs.  Ethel  Eagan,  B.Ped Manager  Supply  Store 

Vera  M.  Lasseter,  R.N College  Nurse 

J.  O.  Colley,  M.  D School  Physician 

Ethleen  Daniel Director  of  Training  School 

FACULTY  1937 


NAME 

Charles  Bunyan  Smith 
Martha  Jane  Ballard 
Mary  Enzor  Bynum 
Emily  Sinclaire  Calcott 
Albert  E.  Choate 
Celeste  Darby 
Robert  Hugh  Ervin 
Curren  Adams  Farmer 

Curren  M.  Farmer 
Laureson  Forrester 

Catherine  Collins  Gardner 
Boyce  Garrett 

Gilbert  Graffenreid  Glover 

Loraine  Estelle  Hamil 

Foy  Ingram 

Mary  Vic  Mauk 

Irvin  A.  Hammer 

Mary  F.  McCarthy 

Matthew  Downer  Pace 

Mary  DeBow  Rich 

Auxford  S.  Sartain 

Myra  Segars 

Edward  Madison  Shackelford 

Charlotte  Smith 

Willie  Stevens 


DEGREE 

B.S.,  M.A 

B.S.,  M.A 

B.A,  M.A 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

B.S. 

B.Ph. 

B.A,  M.A,  Ed.D. 

B.S.,  M.A 

B.A,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
B.S.,  M.A. 

B.S.,  M.A. 
B.A,  M.A. 

B.S.,  M.S. 

B.Ph.,  B.S 

B.S. 

B.S.,  M.A 

B.A..  M.A.,  D.D.  Ed. 

B.S.,  M.A 

B.S.,C.E.,  LL.D. 

B.A,  M.A. 

B.A.,  M.A. 

B.Ph.,  B.S.,  M.A. 

B.A.,  M.A,  LL.D. 

B.A.,  B.A.L.S.,  M.A. 

B.S,  M.A. 


M.A.,  Ph.D. 
M.Ph.,  M.A. 


POSITION 

President 

Art 

History 

English 

Athletics 

First  Grade  Critic 

Psychology 

Physical  and  Health 

Education  for  Men 

Science 

Physical  and  Health 

Education  for  Women 

Second  Grade  Critic 

Home  Arts  and  Dean 

of  Women 

Geography 

Fourth  Grade  Critic 

Second  Grade  Critic 

Public  School  Music 

Education  and  Extension 

Sixth  Grade  Critic 

Mathematics 

English 

History 

English  and  Mathematics 

President  Emeritus 

Librarian 

Fifth  Grade  Critic 
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SENIOR  CLASS  FOR  THE  REGULAR  SESSION,  1937-1938 

Amason,  Helen Montgomery 

Andress,  Elizabeth Houston 

Andrews,  Vermelle Baldwin 

Armagast,  Mrs.  Milicent Baldwin 

Arnold,  Albert  G Montgomery 

Barnes,  Gordon    Henry 

Bell,  Harold  Wright Crenshaw 

Brown,  Irene  S Henry 

Bryant,  Dorothy  L Baldwin 

Burch,  Malzie Geneva 

Byrd,  Virginia Dale 

Carter,  Carolyn Pike 

Cope,  Lela   Covington 

Cumbie,  Dun   Houston 

Cutchen,  William  Tullie   Henry 

DePriest,  Hortense Montgomery 

Dockery,  Mrs.  Lewis  W Pike 

Emfinger,  William  Edwin Clark 

Evans,  Lena   Crenshaw 

Faircloth,  Bebe Pike 

Flournoy,  Minnie  Leola Russell 

Flowers,  Mary    Pike 

Fortner,  Frances Montgomery 

Goldthwaite,  Josephine   Pike 

Head,  Downer  Pace    Pike 

Head,  William  Chester,  Jr Dale 

Ingram,  Mrs.  Carolyn Pike 

Ivey,  Mrs.  James  H Pike 

Lamb,  Foye  Eugenia    Pike 

Langford,  Faye Covington 

Lewis,  John  A.,  Jr Geneva 

Lowman,  Mattie  Lou Crenshaw 

McCreary,  Vonciel Conecuh 

Meadows,  Lois Houston 
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Moxley,  Dannie  Hugh Crenshaw 

Parish,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G Barbour 

Parker,  C.T Montgomery 

Penuel,  Helen  Olivia Henry 

Pettie,  Thomas  Elmo    Wilcox 

Phillips,  Elizabeth Coffee 

Pickett,  Ewell Pike 

Porter,  John  Lewis Henry 

Raines,  Odessa Houston 

Rayburn,  Mrs.  S.  Winton    Geneva 

Rayburn,  Mrs.  S.  Winton Geneva 

Ryals,  William  B Covington 

Salter,  Sallie  Bean Pike 

Sentell,  Mrs.  J.O Crenshaw 

Snellgrove,  Sara Coffee 

Somerset,  Carl  B Pike 

Thomas,  Nell  Loflin Pike 

Tisdale,  Elizabeth Crenshaw 

Turnipseed,  Eva  Mae    Bullock 

Walters,  Janet Pike 

Wesley,  Edgar  P Walton  (Fla.) 

Williams,  Aileen Lowndes 

Wood,  Julia  Jordan Pike 

Wyatt,  John Covington 
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TROY  STATE  COLLEGE  IN  1961 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Governor  John  Patterson,  President,  Montgomery,  Alabama 


Robert  R.  Locklin 

Mobile 

First 

1955-1961 

J.T.  Albritton 

Andalusia 

Second 

1959-1965 

J.P.  Faulk,  Jr. 

Samson 

Third 

1955-1961 

Harry  M.  Ayers 

Anniston 

Fourth 

1957-1963 

J.J.  Benford 

Albertville 

Fifth 

1955-1961 

E.W.  Skidmore 

Tuscaloosa 

Sixth 

1957-1963 

W.C.  Davis 

Fayette 

Seventh 

1959-1965 

Cecil  Word 

Scottsboro 

Eighth 

1959-1965 

Chester  Austin 

Birmingham 

Ninth 

1957-1961 

Frank  R.  Stewart, 

State  Superintendent 

of  Education 

COLLEGE  OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Charles  Bunyan  Smith,  Ed.D.  President 

George  Robert  Boyd,  Ph.D.  Dean 

Roscoe  D.  Kelley,  Ed.D.  Student  Personnel  Services 

W.T.  Wilks,  Ed.D.  Coordinator  of  Undergraduate  Instruction 

L.  Clay  Stabler,  B.S.  Business  Manager  and  Treasurer 

Robert  Hugh  Ervin,  Ed.D.  Director  of  Graduate  Work 


NON-TEACHING  STAFF  PERSONNEL 


Mrs.  Thelma  C.  Mershon,  B.S.L.S. 
Mrs.  Martha  K.  Rose 
Mrs.  Leola  Ingram  Folmar 


Librarian 

Secretary 

Accountant 
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Mrs.  Thelma  Cates  Mershon  and  Student  Assistant  in  Old  Library  Stacks,  1953 


Scene  in  library,  Bibb  Graves  Hall,  1940 
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Mrs.  Martha  S.  Ward,  M.A.  Dietitian 

J.B.  Clements,  B.S.  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Bess  MeCann,  M.A.  Registrar 

Thomas  J.  McClain,  M.A.  Associate  Registrar 

Mrs.  Kate  G.  Shelburne,  M.A.  Director  of  Residence  for  Women 

Ted  L.  Hammock,  M.A.  Director  of  Residence  for  Men 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Crowe  Director  of  Pace  Hall 

Mrs.  Lucille  K.  Boyd,  B.S.  Social  Director  of  Student  Center 

Mrs.  Leigh  Watkins  Supervisor  of  Building  Care 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Starling  Bookstore  Manager 

Mrs.  Wease  Rose  Postmaster 

Mrs.  G.O.  Spencer  Student  Center  Food  Service  Manager 

FACULTY,  1960-1961 

John  Arthur  Archer,  B.A.,  M.S. 

Edmund  K.  Ball,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Edward  Ranklin  Barnett,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Jean  Williams  Barr,  B.M.E. 

Donald  Beyer  Bohr,  A.B. 

Richard  Walter  Boyce,  B.S.,  M.A. 

George  Robert  Boyd,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Lucille  King  Boyd,  B.S. 

Horace  Theo  Breland,  B.S.,  M.A. 

William  Hugh  Burks,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Delbert  F.  Butler,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Jeff  Judson  Cheatwood,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Margaret  King  Cleveland,  A.B. 

William  Floyd  Clipson,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Virgil  Lee  Collins,  B.S..  M.A. 

Nan  Cooper,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Nicholas  George  Costes,  B.S.,  M.E. 

Raymond  McCoy  Deming,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Robert  Austin  Dietz,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Thomas  Rogers  Eason,  B.S.,  M.B.A. 

Robert  Lewis  Erbe,  M.S.E.,  B.S. 

Violet  Gross  Ervin,  B.A.,  M.S. 
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Robert  Hugh  Ervin,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Charles  Vernon  Farmer,  B.M.E.,  M.M.,  Ph.D. 

Martha  June  Fields,  B.A.,  M.S. 

John  Elmer  Flynn,  B.S. 

Laureson  Forrester,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Lewis  William  Godlove,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.Ed. 

Thelma  Brindley  Goodwin,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Ted  Lewis  Hammock,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Harris  Harvill,  B.S.,  M. A., Ph.D. 

William  Burnette  Hill,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Nellie  Walker  Hitt,  B.S.,  M.A. 

D.L.  Howell,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Foy  Ingram,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.S. 

Patricia  Thornton  Johnson,  B.S. 

Roscoe  Douglas  Kelley,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D 

Renwick  Carlisle  Kennedy,  A.B.,  B.D.,  M.Th.,  D.D. 

Emmett  Kilpatrick,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Docteur  Es-Lettres 

William  Paul  Lewis,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Mary  Howard  Lockridge,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Jo  Ann  Lumpkin,  B.F.A.,  M.A. 

Bess  McCann,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Thomas  Jefferson  McClain,  B.S.,  M.A. 

William  Morton  McCord,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.B.S. 

Marion  McDougle,  A.B. 

Woodrow  Daniels  McLaughlin,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Billy  Hoyte  Maddox,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 

Mary  Vic  Mauk,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Thelma  Cates  Mershon,  B.A.,  B.S.L.S. 

Lewis  Alan  Micou,  Jr.,  B.S. 

Lucille  Hall  Mussleman,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Paul  Lafayette  Mussleman,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.A. 

Morton  Benson  Newman,  B.B.,  M.D. 

Gwendolyn  Belfrey  Nix,  B.S. 

Paul  Elwyn  Nix,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 

James  Frank  O'Neal,  B.A.,  M.R.E.,  M.A. 

William  Howard  Page,  B.S.,  M.A. 
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Stewart  James  Parker,  Jr.,  B.S. 

Annette  Shackelford  Parks,  B.S. 

Cloyd  Woodrow  Paskins,  B.Ed.,  M.A. 

James  Hiram  Patrenos,  B.S.,  B.M.,  M.A. 

Robert  Cochran  Paxson,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Lorraine  Louise  Powlus,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Olivia  Kirby  Rainer,  B.A. 

James  Edward  Ray,  B.C.E. 

Ernest  Duward  Riggsby,  B.S.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.S. 

Madeline  C.  Robertson,  B.A. 

Janette  Stout  Rosenberg,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Ethel  Sanders,  B.S.,  B.S.L.S. 

Auxford  Sumner  Sartain,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Kate  Green  Shelburne,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 

Jack  Solomon,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Marion  Ellen  Solomon,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Olivia  Pienezza  Solomon,  A.B. 

Walker  B.  Sorrell,  M.D. 

Virginia  W.  Sorrell,  B.S.,  B.A.,  M.T. 

Gilbert  Orion  Spencer,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Henry  Eugene  Sterkx,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Brooks  Thompson,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Alice  Green  Thornton,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Lloyd  O.  Thrasher,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Freddie  Pauline  Tranum,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Leonard  Young  Trapp,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Delores  Walker  Turner,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Levi  Stanford  Vanderford,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Edwin  Davis  Walter,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Earl  Grant  Watson,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Ed.D. 

Isabel  V.L.Watson,  B.S. 

Tex  Kilpatrick  Whaley,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Lucy  McLeod  White,  B.S.,  B.L.S. 

David  Carl  Widdowson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  R.M.T. 

William  Taylor  Wilks,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D. 

Thomas  Andrew  Williams,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Eleanor  Worthen  Williamson,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Wingate  Wilson,  B.S.,  M.S. 
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NAME 


COUNTY  OR  STATE 


Anderson,  Kathryn  Alexander 

Pike 

Berry,  Mattie  Richburg 

Pike 

Bryan,  Patsy  Ruth 

Crenshaw 

Elmore,  Helen  Marie 

Florida 

Engert,  Barbara  Ann 

Florida 

Free,  Mary  Bell 

Crenshaw 

Fuller,  Peggy  Ann 

Coffee 

Helms,  Estelene  Boutwell 

Pike 

Jacobs,  Garland 

Covington 

Johnson,  Leanora  Julette 

Pike 

Jordan,  Elizabeth  Jeanette 

Houston 

Knowles,  Doris  Jean 

Baldwin 

Langham,  Mary  Frank  Martin 

Houston 

Moseley,  Rita  Lancaster 

Covington 

Parish,  Annie  Louise 

Henry 

Parks,  Jean  Quails 

Pike 

Quinley,  Ann  Bailey 

Conecuh 

Rainer,  Helen  Joyce  Braswell 

Coffee 

Salter,  James  Wayne 

Montgomery 

Settle,  Hilda  Carolyn 

Florida 

Sites,  Elaine  Weaver 

Escambia 

Stephens,  Gladys  Medley 

Pike 

Tye,  Patricia  Ann 

Butler 

Adams,  Susan  Levinia 

Florida 

Autrey,  William  Eugene 

Butler 

Avery,  Charles  William 

Geneva 

Barton,  Sonja  Ellen 

Covington 

Bentley,  Kline  McCageor 

Coffee 

Bowden,  Hildreth  Ann 

Barbour 

Brannon,  Elizabeth  Capps 

Geneva 

Bundrick,  Pat  Shelley 

Lowndes 

Canady,  Thomas  Lee 

Pike 

Cassady,  Cora  Mae 

Covington 
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Kenneth  Croslin 

Mr.  Croslin  came  to  the  College  in  1962.  A 
trained  librarian  from  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  he  was  in  charge  during  the 
construction  and  utilization  of  the  Lurleen 
Wallace  Learning  Resources  Center. 


Holman  Johnson 

Photographer  at  work 

Mr.  Johnson,  a  citizen  of  Troy  and  a 
friend  of  the  College  for  many  years, 
furnished  without  charge  the  pictures 
found  in  this  volume. 
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Chapman,  Hiram  Richard 
Gark,  Alice  Marilyn 
Gipson,  Madolyn  Chambers 
Daniels,  Joy  Hope 
Dunaway,  Harvey  L. 
Gibson,  Martha  Diana 
Greathouse,  Darthy  Alice 
Grimes,  Sidney  Benjamin 
Guidy,  Alice  Marie  Smith 
Hughes,  Edith 
Jackson,  Lavina  Lvnn 
Jacobs,  Grover  Tolbert 
Johnston,  Joe  Penick,  Jr. 

Jones,  Floyd  Marvin 
Jones,  Glenn  Ellis 
Jones,  Marcia  Hudson 
Kilgore,  Patricia  Annette 
Lanier,  Gwendolyn  Marie 
Lawhorne,  Wayne  Thomas 
LeCompte,  Betty  Louise 
McFatter,  Herbert  Lester 
McGee,  Christine  Cole 
McKee,  Susan  Virginia 
Martin,  Joseph  Leon 
Murchison,  Robert  Perron 
Palmer,  Charlie  Keen 
Parker,  Elmer  Stanley 
Parr,  Bobby  Harmon 
Petrey,  Jean  Porter 
Reeves,  Will 
Riggs,  Shirley  Ann 
Rodgers,  Virginia  Rowell 
Ryals,  Wayne 
Scroggins,  Nora  Shipman 
Smith,  Nancy  Pat 
Spivey,  Douglas  Levon 
Stephens,  Peggy  Lunsford 
Stephenson,  Emily  Rachel 


Georgia 

Escambia 

Pike 

Barbour 

Georgia 

Pike 

Pike 

Bullock 

Escambia 

Florida 

Pike 

Coffee 

Bullock 

Montgomery 

Houston 

Barbour 

Houston 

Pike 

Montgomery 

Coffee 

Florida 

Crenshaw 

Macon 

Covington 

Elmore 

Florida 

Dale 

Barbour 

Crenshaw 

Covington 

Florida 

Crenshaw 

Barbour 

Dale 

Elmore 

Barbour 

Coffee 

Geneva 
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Strength,  Jim  Henry 
Stringer,  Sam  Bryan 
Sumners,  Donald  Leslie 
Trawick,  Dan  Wayne 
Turner,  Derrell 
Walden,  Kitty  Sue 
Walker,  Perry  Crane 
Windham,  James  Emmett 
Witherington,  Mary  Linda 
Ganey,  Mary  Nancy 
Gilbert,  Barbara  Fay 
Kelley,  Genell 
McLendon,  Angelin 
Manring,  Norma  Faye  Ganey 
Parker,  Walkanita  Hataway 
Rickard,  Gilleree  Bell 
Simmons,  Donnie  Rae 
Trammell,  Patricia  Ann 
Beck,  Miriam  Anne 
Brown,  Joe  Jim 
Cain,  Joseph  Franklin 
Clary,  Lina  Crutchfield 
FitzGerald,  James  T. 
Head,  Betty  Jean  Dunn 
Johnston,  Sonja  Bartlett 
Jones,  Arthur  Russell 
Lemon,  Eugenia  Ann 
McDaniel,  James  David 
Morgan,  Richard  Michael 
O'Neal,  Eleanor  Borland 
Price,  James  Wood 
Shannon,  LaVerne  Peyton 
Strength,  Bonnie 
Townsend,  Allison  Joel 
Tucker,  John  Pete 
Watson,  Virginia  Woodham 
Hagans,  Elton 


Pike 

Crenshaw 

Elmore 

Henry 

Randolph 

Dale 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Pike 

Crenshaw 

Florida 

Escambia 

Geneva 

Pike 

Coffee 

Escambia 

Florida 

Barbour 

Georgia 

Covington 

Dale 

Butler 

New  Hampshire 

Geneva 

Florida 

Dale 

Houston 

Florida 

Crenshaw 

Pike 

Pike 

Pike 

Pike 

Florida 

Crenshaw 

Geneva 

Florida 
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Hall,  Charles  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Don  Burl 
Jaekson,  Gerald  Delano 
Jenkins,  Glenn  Curtis 
Knight,  John  T. 
Locklar,  Charles  Ned 
Murphree,  Michael  Kenneth 
Rickard,  William  Lee 
Riggs,  Harris  Matthew 
Swanner,  John  Durwood 
Ward,  Wilmer  Kenneth 
Whatley,  Alfred  O'Neal 
Shellnutt,  Homer  Harding 
Stacy,  Wylma  Faye  Gorham 
Strickland,  Anita  J. 
Taylor,  Sonya  Faye 
West,  Albert  Edward 
Wilson,  Margy  Faye 
Baker,  William  Oby 
Brunson,  John  Webster 
Childers,  Donnell  Carl 
Coe,  Jimmy  Ronald 
Dyess,  Albert  Harold 
Grider,  Tip  David 
Jenkins,  Percy  Columbus 
Kim,  Hwa  Song 
May,  George  J. 
Miley,  James  Edge 
Peacock,  Homer  Willard 
Phillips,  Frankie  O. 
Pinson,  Robert  Lamar 
Schlich,  Carl  Linck,  III 
Vann,  Ben  Cecil 
Ward,  John  David 
Wilson,  Joel  Alan 


Covington 

Florida 

Georgia 

Montgomery 

Lowndes 

Coffee 

Montgomery 

Escambia 

Wilcox 

Monroe 

Covington 

Montgomery 

Georgia 

Butler 

Coffee 

Elmore 

Pike 

Bullock 

Pike 

Crenshaw 

Dale 

Houston 

Coffee 
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Wilcox 

Korea 
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Pike 

Florida 
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Henry 

Baldwin 
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Geneva 
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Chapter  III 

INAUGURATION  AND  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

November  20,  1937 

Distinguished  Guests 

Supt.  Soloman  Baxter,  Houston  County  Schools 

Mrs.  John  T.  Bristow,  Montgomery  County  Schools 

Supt.  and  Mrs.  C.A.  Brown,  Jefferson  County  Schools 

Dean  C.B.  Collier,  Florence  State  Teachers  College 

Mrs.  A.H.  Collins,  Montgomery 

Prof.  Ralph  Draughn,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Supt.  R.O.  Dykes,  Louisville  Schools 

Judge  L.D.  Gardner,  Alabama  Supreme  Court 

Supt.  W.C.  Griggs,  Mobile  City  and  County  Schools 

Rev.  Joseph  Harvey,  St.  Marks  Episcopal  Church,  Troy 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.H.  Ivey,  First  Baptist  Church,  Troy 

Supt.  and  Mrs.  W.A.  Lowman,  Crenshaw  County  Schools 

Miss  Olivia  Lawson,  Alabama  College 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.M.  McCall,  State  Department  of  Education 

Dr.  John  R.  McLure,  University  of  Alabama 

Prof.  V.P.  McKinley,  University  of  Alabama 

Dean  T.H.  Napier,  Alabama  College 

Mrs.  Dora  Haynes  Parker,  Alumni  Association 

Miss  Cora  Pearson,  Florence  State  Teachers  College 

Mr.  Marion  Rushton,  Attorney,  Montgomery 

Dean  T.K.  Sisk,  Livingston  State  Teachers  College 

Mr.  T.W.  Smith,  State  Department  of  Education 

Mr.  Howard  Smith,  National  Soil  Survey 

Hon.  W.H.  Stoddard,  Senator  25th  District 

Mrs.  W.F.  Thompson,  Troy  State  Teachers  College 
Alumni  Association 

Dr.  A.W.  Vaughan,  Alabama  College 

Dean  C.R.  Wood,  Jacksonville  State  Teachers  College 
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DELEGATES  TO  INAUGURATION  AND 
SEMI-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

November  20,  1937 

Asst.  Supt.  John  W.  Abercrombie  ....  Ala.  Department  of  Education 

Prof.  Robert  Bowling Judson  College 

Prof.  Oscar  S.  Causey Howard  College 

Supt.  A.H.  Collins    Alabama  Department  of  Education 

Hon.  H.F.  Crenshaw Vanderbilt  University 

Pres.  C.W.  Daugette    Jacksonville  State  Teachers  College 

Dean  J.J.  Doster University  of  Alabama 

Prof.  C.W.  Edwards    Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Miss  Boyce  Garrett Huntingdon  College 

Pres.  S.C.  Garrison George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Pres.  N.F.  Greenhill    Livingston  State  Teachers  College 

Pres.  A.F.  Harman    Alabama  College 

Prof.  J.M.  Malone Birmingham-Southern  College 

Mrs.  Dora  Haynes  Parker,  Pres Troy  S.T.C.  Alumni  Association 

Pres.  B.L.  Parkinson Mississippi  State  College  for  Women 

Dean  Andrew  C.  Smith Spring  Hill  College 

Pres.  Henry  J.  Willingham Florence  State  Teachers  College 
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PROGRAM 

November  20,  1937 

SEMI-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 


Overture:  Selections  from  Gounod's  Overtures    .  .  .  arr.  by  Delamater 

College  Orchestra 

Presiding Charles  B.  Smith 

President  Troy  State  Teachers  College 

Invocation   .  . Rev .  Joseph  Harvey 

St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  Troy,  Alabama 

Song:  "The  Spacious  Firmament  on  High"    .  .from  Haydn's  Creation 

The  Assembly 

Violin  Solo Mr.  Herman  Moll 

Chorus:  "The  Snow" Elgar 

Girls'  Glee  Club 

Introducing  Dr.  B.L.  Parkinson    Dr.  E.M.  Shackelford 

President  Emeritus  of  Troy  State  Teachers  College 

Address    Dr.  B.L.  Parkinson 

President  of  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  Columbus,  Miss. 

Representations  from  the  Alumni: 

Mrs.  Dora  Haynes  Parker,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association; 
Senator  W.H.  Stoddard,  Senator  from  the  Twenty-fifth  District. 

Song:  Alma  Mater    Kirven  Solomon,  '30 

The  Assembly 
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Dr.  E.B.  Norton 

Beginning  his  educational  career  as  a  teacher 
in  Alabama  rural  high  schools,  Dr.  Norton 
was  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Covington 
County  from  1934  through  1942,  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools  from  1942 
through  1946,  and  Director  of  School 
Administration  in  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  in  Washington,  D.C.,  from  1946 
through  1948.  In  1948  he  became  president 
of  Florence  State  Teachers  College. 


Dr.  Albert  H.  Collins 

Dr.  Collins  became  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  in  1937  by  appointment  and 
completed  the  term  of  Dr.  J. A.  Keller, 
following  which  he  was  elected  to  a  full 
term  ending  in  1942.  It  was  during  the 
administration  of  Dr.  Collins  that  the 
teachers  colleges  of  Alabama  were  permitted 
to  train  secondary  teachers  in 
non-vocational  fields. 
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Dr.  Austin  R.  Meadows 

Beginning  his  first  term  by  appointment  in 
June  1946,  Dr.  Meadows  served  twelve  and 
one-half  years  as  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  between  that  date  and  January 
16,  1967.  He  held  a  number  of  important 
positions  in  the  Alabama  Department  of 
Education  during  the  period. 


Dr.  R.H.  Ervin,  1931-1969 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Dean  of  Graduate  School,  1957-1961,  and 
long  time  advisor  to  Kappa  Delta  Pi  honorary 
fraternity. 
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PROGRAM 

IN  A  UG  URA  TION  EXER  CISES 

TROY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

10:00  A.M. -November  20,  1937 

Processional:  Marche  Triumphal,  from  Mizpah Henri  Weber 

College  Orchestra 

Presiding Dr.  John  W.  Abercrombie 

Representing  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education 

Invocation   Rev.  J.H.  Ivey 

First  Baptist  Church,  Troy,  Alabama 

Song:  "Lift  Up  Our  Hearts" Masterman-Handel 

Assembly 

Address    Dr.  S.C.  Garrison 

President  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Induction  of  President  Smith  into  Office  .  .  .  .Honorable  Bibb  Graves 

Governor  of  Alabama 

Administering  the  Oath  of  Office Judge  Lucien  Gardner- 
Associate  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 

Address    Charles  B.  Smith 

President  of  Troy  State  Teachers  College 

Introducing  the  Delegates Dean  M.D.  Pace 

Chairman  of  the  Day 

Song:  Alma  Mater    Kirven  Solomon,  '30 

The  Assembly 

Recessional:  March Zamecnik 

College   Orchestra 
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Chapter  IV 
IN-DEPTH  STUDIES  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

THE  COMMISSION  ON  TEACHER  EDUCATION,  1939-1943 


Payson  Smith,  Chairman 

E.S.  Evenden,  Vice  Chairman 

Harold  Benjamin 

Harry  M.  Gage 

Charles  W.  Hunt 

Harold  E.  Jones 

Fred  J.  Kelly 

Lewis  Mumford 

Shelton  Phelps 

W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr. 

Alexander  J.  Stoddard 

Frank  W.  Thomas 

Ralph  W.  Tyler 

George  F.  Zook,  ex  officio 

STAFF 

Karl  W.  Bigelow,  Director 

W.  Early  Armstrong 

C.  Leslie  Cushman 

L.L.  Jarvie 
Daniel  A.  Prescott 
Harold  E.  Snyder 


744  Jackson  Place 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Chapter  V 

THE  CURRICULUM  STUDIES,  1937-1962 

Implications  for  Education:  Recommendations15 

Education,  as  an  emergent  function  of  society  toward 
maintaining  the  values  of  the  social  heritage  and  improving  upon 
them,  must  in  a  democratic  society  devote  its  effort  intelligently 
toward  achieving  the  goals  that  are  definitely  characteristic  of 
democratic  living.  Schools  are  not  the  vestigial  remains  of  an 
institutional  social  instrumentality  that  has  lost  its  utility  amidst  the 
vicissitudes  of  social  change.  Schools  must  in  our  present  time,  even 
more  than  in  times  of  less  urgent  social  purpose  and  social  stress, 
serve  the  maintenance  of  social  values  and  serve  also  to  increase  and 
to  enrich  them.  They  must  do  this  by  means  of  promoting  the 
continuous  process  of  recreating  society  constantly  in  progressive 
approach  toward  the  goals  that  the  social  process  chooses  from  time 
to  time  as  its  directing  ends. 

The  American  school  must  represent  Democracy  taken  in  good 
earnest.  The  school,  therefore,  must  be  thoroughly  democratic  in 
both  purpose  and  process.  Schools  must,  so  to  speak,  be 
"laboratories  of  Democracy." 

School  life  must  be  based  upon  the  fullest  practicable 
participation  of  the  students.  This  participation  must  be  inclusive  in 
extent;  and  this  means  that  cooperative  planning,  cooperative  acting 
on  planning,  cooperative  evaluation  of  educational  results,  and  the 
fullest  practicable  cooperation  in  institutional  control, 
program-making,  and  administration  must  constitute  a  code  of 
practice  for  the  democratic  school.  Of  course,  the  pattern  of  school 
environment  situation  will  determine  the  practicability  of  specific 
patterns  of  types  of  cooperation  in  given  cases. 

The  importance  of  the  motivating  springs  of  individual  and 
group  action  must  be  recognized  as  basic  to  all  education.  The 
importance  of  attitudes,  appreciations,  understandings,  conviction, 
and  individual  and  social  purposes  in  the  working  toward  and  the 
realizing  of  social  goals,  must  be  recognized  as  basic  to  the  real 
dynamics  of  the  educative  process.  Instruction  must  constantly  be 
based  on  student  purpose  as  the  essential  growth.  Concretely,  this 
means  that  diagnosis  of  the  student's  attitudes  and  motivation  of 

15  See  Bulletin  of  Troy  State  Teachers  College,  October  1939, 
entitled  "Educational  Progress  and  Study  at  Troy"  for  complete 
philosophic  statement  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Point  of 
View. 
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drives  and  aptitudes  must  become  the  point  of  departure  for 
instruction.  Teacher  and  student  are  not  ready  for  cooperating  in  the 
instructional  process  until  this  diagnosis  has  been  made. 

The  principle  of  continuity  demands  naturally  that  schools 
attempt  to  direct  student  growth  and  experience  from  the  levels  of 
student  motivation  revealed  in  the  diagnosis,  in  the  direction  of  the 
goals  held  for  the  school's  educational  program. 

School  programs  of  instruction  should  represent  programs  of 
whole-living,  where  such  programs  are  really  patterned  and 
meaningfully  designed  to  further  social  and  individual  progress 
conceived  in  comprehensive  and  systematic  patterns  of  individual 
personality  and  of  social  achievement.  The  curricular  and  the 
extra-curricular  phases  of  school  life  should  together  constitute  a 
meaningful  and  systematic  plan  for  individual  and  social  growth. 

Where  selection  of  schools  for  students  and  selection  of 
students  for  schools  is  possible,  it  should  be  intelligently  done  in 
accordance  with  the  fitness  of  the  school  for  serving  the  interests  of 
society  and  its  fitness  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  individual. 
The  interests  of  society  and  the  interests  of  the  individual  member  of 
society  normally  coalesce. 

American  schools  and  colleges  must  depart  from  their  tradition 
of  individualistic  and  competitive  school  motivation  and 
development.  Mutuality  and  group  values  and  cooperative  ways  of 
living  and  thinking  and  doing,  must  characterize  the  school  life  of 
our  country. 

There  must  be  the  widest  participation  that  is  feasible  in  the  life 
of  the  institution's  own  community  of  students  and  teachers. 
Students  and  teachers  should  constitute  in  effect  a  real  and  genuine 
community-a  laboratory  of  Democracy.  Participation  should  also 
extend  to  the  outside  community,  county,  state,  nation,  and  even  to 
the  world  at  large,  to  the  degree  judged  to  be  feasible  in  each  of  these 
social  and  political  areas. 

The  reciprocal  processes  of  personality  formation  through  social 
and  cultural  interaction  on  the  one  hand,  and  culture  development  in 
the  group  through  the  same  interaction  of  the  culture  with  the 
individuals  constituting  the  group  on  the  other,  are  but  different 
aspects  of  the  same  dynamic  process.  School  life,  from  the  pre-school 
level  through  that  of  the  college,  must  be  characterized  by  much 
genuine  social  interaction. 

The  impact  of  group  stimulation  and  challenge  on  the 
individual,  and  the  impact  of  group  on  group,  small  group  on  large 
group  and  vice  versa,  must  be  richly  provided,  if  education  is  to  be 
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vigorous  enough  and  genuinely  social  enough  to  be  really  effective  in 
the  light  of  the  social  and  educational  goals  of  our  democratic 
society.  The  student's  social  sensitivity  must  be  very  freely  used  in 
the  promotion  of  his  growth  toward  these  goals. 

In  all  the  processes  mentioned  above,  differentiations  and 
refinements  of  both  goal  and  process  or  technique,  will  bulk  large  in 
actual  teaching  and  living  with  students.  Refinements  in  the 
techniques  of  group  thinking  and  cooperative  action,  the  techniques 
of  study,  the  processes  of  problem  analysis  and  solution,  the 
development  of  artistic  skills,  the  development  of  power  and  skill  in 
scientific  thinking  and  research,  are  some  such  cases  in  point.  Such 
techniques,  however,  must  be  organically  related  to  and  consistent 
with  the  great  patterns  of  democratic  educative  process  sketched 
above. 

Finally,  the  school  in  its  respect  for  the  individual  as  a  social 
participant,  must  allow  generously  and  intelligently  for  the  individual 
differences  of  its  students.  The  differential  nature  of  biological 
endowment  among  men,  the  progressive  increase  of  the  individual's 
behavior  differentiation  as  he  grows  older,  the  fact  that  society's 
development  is  typically  in  the  direction  of  a  similar  increase  in 
differentiation  of  function,  and  our  democratic  faith  in  the  largest 
practicable  freedom  for  the  individual  consistent  with  social 
welfare,--all  these  demand  that  teachers  know  individual  students  as 
individual  personalities  and  that  they  plan  with  them  for  their 
optimal  educational  progress  in  the  light  of  all  that  can  be  learned 
about  the  individual,  his  society,  and  his  relationship  to  himself  and 
to  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAM  IN  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Programs  of  Study,  1940-1941 

The  normal  program  of  the  freshman  student  for  the  school 
year  includes  the  following: 

General  Education  Core  thirty-six  quarter  hours  credit 
including  the  Bio-Social  Development  of  the  Individual  (24  credit 
hours),  a  comprehensive  course  utilizing  materials  from  the  fields  of 
human  biology,  health,  psychology,  and  the  social  studies  in  giving 
basic  facts  and  in  developing  sensitivity  to  problems. 

The  Arts  in  Individual  Development  (12  credit  hours),  a 
comprehensive  course  including  related  experiences  in  the  fields  of 
literature,  the  plastic,  graphic,  industrial,  and  home  arts,  and  music 
and  rhythms. 
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Service  Course  in  English  -  nine  quarter  hours  credit.  This 
course  included  work  in  composition,  literature,  and  speech, 
especially  as  they  relate  to  the  work  and  needs  of  the  core  courses. 

Special  Interest  Course  —  nine  quarter  hours  credit.  This  course 
is  elected  by  the  student  in  recognition  of  his  special  interest. 

Campus    Activities  no    formal    or    planned    program    was 

provided,  but  it  was  understood  that  from  the  beginning  the  total 
experiences  of  each  student  were  an  integral  part  of  his  program  of 
development.  The  College  aimed  to  make  clear  its  concern  for  the 
"whole"  student  and  make  every  provision  possible  for  desirable 
adjustment. 

The  sophomore  year  of  work  is  the  second  year  of  the  general 
education  program  begun  in  the  freshman  year;  and  the  junior  and 
senior  years  are  devoted  to  professional  education  and  specialization 
in  advanced  study  of  selected  fields.  In  brief  outline,  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  years  of  work  are  blocked  out  as  follows: 

Sophomore  Year 

General  Education  Core: 

Man  and  his  Physical  Environment 12 

Physical  Sciences  and  Geography 

Regional  and  National  Socio-Economic  Problems    15 

Social  Studies,  Geography,  and  Social  Psychology 

The  Arts  in  Contemporary  Society 12 

Literature,  including  drama;  Music  and  Rhythms; 
Plastic,  Industrial,  Graphic,  and  Home  Arts 

Applied  Mathematics 3 

Physical  and  Health  Education 3 

Special  Interest  Course 9 

Total       54 

A  staff  team  for  each  core  or  comprehensive  course  was  selected 
with  the  chairmanship  for  each  freshman  section  delegated.  The 
number  of  staff  members  on  each  team  varied  from  two  to  four;  and 
because  of  the  smallness  of  the  staff,  the  field  of  specialization 
represented  on  each  team  also  varied.  Other  members  of  the  staff 
were  designated  as  special  resource  members  because  of  the  special 
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Planning  Committee  of  Bennington  Planning  Conference 

Dr.  Karl  Bigelow,  second  from  left,  director  of  Conference. 


Recreation  at  Bennington 

Planning  Conference 

August  1939 

John     A.     Sexton,    delegate,    Los    Angeles 
County,  California. 
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contributions  which  they  could  make  in  view  of  their  special 
preparation  and  study.  Among  those  selected  as  resource  people  were 
the  the  College  nurse,  physician,  dietitian,  and  Dean  of  Women. 

It  was  expected  that  each  chairman  would  organize  his  team 
and  arrange  for  the  use  of  the  resource  people  as  effectively  as 
possible.  This  would  naturally  involve  planning  conferences  of  the 
team  staff  at  intervals  in  order  that  the  contributions  of  team 
members  could  be  used  more  effectively. 

TEAM  TEACHING:  AN  INTEGRATED  SCIENCE  COURSE 
SUMMER  OF  194016 

Field  Trip  Conducted  by  Mr.  Decker, 
Mr.  Osment,  and  Dr.  Craig 

Thursday,  June  6.  1940  9:30  A.M. 

Before  leaving  the  classroom,  Mr.  Decker  stated  that  he  desired 
on  this  excursion  to  stress  the  interrelationships  among  factors  and 
organisms  in  a  given  habitat.  He  suggested  that  if  the  students  could 
point  out  anything  of  interest  in  this  connection  on  the  trip,  they 
should  do  so.  He  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  answer  all 
questions,  but  that  he  would  attempt  to  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  to  go  to  find  the  answers. 

The  first  stop  was  at  a  dense  growth  of  kudzu  vine  growing  on 
the  bank  of  a  small  stream  in  the  shade  of  many  trees.  Mr.  Decker 
said  that  the  leaves  on  these  vines  were  larger  than  the  leaves  on  vines 
of  the  same  plant  growing  in  the  sun  and  that  these  were  a  lighter 
shade  of  green  than  the  other  leaves.  Leaves  that  grow  in  the  bright 
sunlight  have  a  tendency  to  be  smaller  than  those  growing  in  the 
shade.  Light  has  a  retarding  effect  on  growth. 

Mr.  Osment  called  attention  to  the  sandy  soil  around  the 
stream.  He  said  that  the  sand  had  been  laid  down  on  the  bottom  oi^ 
the  sea  many  years  ago  and  subsequently  compacted  to  form 
sandstone.  The  present  sand  was  the  product  of  the  sandstone  which 
had  been  weathered  and  eroded.  He  showed  that  the  stream  was  a 
good  example  of  a  young  stream,  that  it  was  cutting  a  "V"  shaped 
valley,  and  its  chief  function  was  that  of  erosion.  The  class  looked  at 
the  deposits  at  the  bottom  of  the  clear  water,  and  the  geologist 
showed  that  these  had  been  dropped  there  because  the  stream  had 

16  These  stenographic  notes  are  submitted  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  "team  teaching, "  a  type  of  instruction  which  emerged 
thirty  years  later  as  an  innovation.  See  the  next  article  by  Robert  H 
Anderson. 
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widened  its  channel  just  at  the  point  where  the  class  was  observing; 
thus,  the  carrying  power  of  the  stream  was  lessened  and  deposition 
resulted. 

Mr.  Decker  said  that  kudzu  was  valuable  in  soil  conservation 
work.  Because  the  leaves  are  large  and  overlapping,  they  break  up  the 
raindrops  and  allow  the  water  to  trickle  slowly  onto  the  soil,  thus 
reducing  the  washing  action.  Water  that  drips  slowly  down  onto  the 
soil  can  be  absorbed  better.  Kudzu  grows  rapidly  and  its  long  runners 
can  bridge  little  gullies  that  have  already  started  to  wash. 

The  ecologist  climbed  down  the  bank  of  the  stream  and  pointed 
out  several  plants  that  could  be  of  use  in  classroom  tenia,  namely, 
mosses,  liverwarts,  and  ferns.  He  found  a  toad  stool  on  the  slope  of 
the  bank  and  told  the  class  that  it  was  a  fungus  growth,  different 
from  the  green  plants  in  that  it  did  not  make  its  own  food.  He 
pointed  out  the  layer  of  black  soil  where  the  toad  stool  was  found 
and  said  that  it  was  made  up  of  decayed  organic  matter.  He  said  the 
reproductive  spores  were  formed  in  the  gills  on  the  lower  surface  of 
the  cap. 

One  student  asked  why  the  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  stream 
were  leaning  forward.  Mr.  Decker  said  this  might  be  due  to  the 
undermining  of  the  bank.  Some  students  felt  that  it  could  have  been 
due  to  a  cyclone  that  had  occurred  several  years  previous.  The  next 
instructional  stop  was  at  an  uprooted  and  decaying  stump  on  top  of 
a  hill.  Mr.  Decker  asked  what  would  happen  if  plants  did  not 
decompose  when  they  died.  One  student  said  that  the  soil  would 
soon  lose  its  mineral  content.  The  instructor  stated  that  not  only 
were  the  nutritive  minerals  of  great  importance  but  also  the  carbon 
dioxide  which  is  released  by  decay  because  plants  need  carbon 
dioxide  as  well  as  the  minerals  to  live. 

The  stump  was  covered  with  bracket  fungi  and  the  ecologist 
informed  the  group  that  fungi  and  bacteria  were  important  in  the 
decay  of  plants.  The  part  of  fungus  seen  by  the  students  was  only  the 
fruiting  body,  the  larger  unseen  part  being  called  mycelium.  The 
mycelia  excrete  enzymes  which  digest  the  wood  which  is  then 
absorbed  by  the  fungi.  The  bacteria  could  not  be  seen  working  in  the 
stump,  but  it  was  said  that  they  were  present  in  abundance.  One 
student  asked  Mr.  Decker  how  the  fungi  reproduced.  He  said  that 
there  were  no  reproductive  organs  in  the  fungi  but  asked  the  students 
to  observe  the  spores.  He  then  pointed  to  a  lichen  growing  on  the 
stump  and  stated  that  it  was  interesting  to  note  the  partnership  of 
two  things.  The  lichen  was  made  of  a  fungus  and  a  one-celled  alga. 
The  fungus  gets  its  food  from  the  alga  and  the  fungus  provides  a 
favorable   environment   in   which   the  alga  can  live.   The  ecologist 
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pointed  out  the  many  holes  in  the  stump  and  said  that  the  stump  was 
full  of  activity.  Inside  was  a  shelter  for  frogs  and  bugs.  He  said  the 
stump  was  infested  with  ambrosia  beetles.  They  do  not  eat  the  wood 
but  carry  on  their  bodies  a  fungus  called  ambrosia.  The  ambrosia 
grows  in  the  wood,  and  the  beetle  then  eats  the  ambrosia.  The 
ambrosia  depends  on  the  beetle  to  spread  it  from  stump  to  stump, 
and  the  beetle  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  ambrosia  for  food. 
They  are  mutually  benefited  by  living  together.  However,  the  beetle 
must  eat  rapidly  or  the  ambrosia  will  imprison  him  in  this  hole. 

Dr.  Craig  said  that  one  thing  the  students  should  keep  in  mind 
was  how  the  animals  are  protected  by  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
defenses.  Children  are  very  apt  to  think  that  because  of  their  size  the 
large  animals  such  as  lions  and  tigers  are  the  best  protected.  Actually 
they  may  not  be  so  well  protected  as  the  smaller  living  things.  The 
large  animals  need  the  most  food  for  their  growth  and  development. 
One  of  the  things  that  we  can  bring  out  in  the  primary  grades  is  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  large  organism  in  order  to  survive.  If  a  war 
engulfed  the  world  it  might  not  be  the  elephant  that  would  survive 
but  rather  the  small  insects.  Small  organisms  can  survive  after  human 
beings  have  disappeared. 

Mr.  Decker  called  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  soil 
near  the  stump  and  that  found  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  The  soil 
near  the  stump  was  dry  and  had  no  accumulation  of  organic  matter, 
while  there  was  much  organic  matter  in  the  soil  near  the  stream.  He 
pointed  out  that  decomposition  and  leaching  were  much  more  rapid 
on  the  higher  ground. 

One  student  asked  if  this  was  how  coal  developed.  Mr.  Osment 
stated  that  there  was  a  definite  relationship  between  the  origin  of 
coal  and  the  process  of  organic  decay  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Decker.  The 
organic  debris  which  is  later  to  be  transformed  into  coal  is 
accumulated  in  low-lying  swamps  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
accumulated  in  the  valley  which  we  examined  on  the  excursion.  The 
same  organic  acids  which  have  prevented  the  thrivance  of  destructive 
bacteria  in  the  side  observed  have  also  been  cited  in  the  same  manner 
as  preservers  of  the  organic  material  which  goes  into  the  formation  of 
coal. 

Mr.  Osment  called  attention  to  the  head  of  the  stream  in  the 
valley.  He  said  the  ground  water  table  in  general  follows  roughly  the 
contours  of  the  land  but  here  it  had  outcropped,  little  springs  being 
the  result.  Such  springs  are  called  "contact  springs."  The  two  little 
springs  had  formed  a  young  stream,  the  function  of  which  was 
erosion  and  not  deposition.  It  was  pointed  out  how  the  stream  was 
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continually  cutting  back  into  its  head  by  a  process  known  as 
"head ward  erosion."  Mr.  Decker  said  that  as  the  stream  eroded,  new 
soil  was  exposed.  On  the  new  soil  moss  was  observed.  He  said  that 
the  first  plants  on  the  new  soil  were  called  "pioneers."  As  the  soil 
became  a  little  older  and  leaves  and  other  organisms  fell  upon  it,  it 
became  an  unsuitable  habitat  for  moss  and  other  pioneer  plants  and 
another  type  of  plant  developed  there. 

Dr.  Craig  called  attention  to  the  toads  which  were  noted  in 
great  profusion.  He  said  that  he  had  not  seen  as  many  last  summer 
and  felt  that  a  hypothesis  could  be  made  as  to  why  there  were  so 
many  more  than  formerly.  One  hypothesis  could  be  the  scarcity  of 
snakes.  It  could  be  the  normal  change  in  the  cycle.  That  is,  when 
many  snakes  eat  the  frogs  there  are  less  frogs  and  then  the  snakes 
have  less  to  eat.  Because  of  lack  of  food,  some  of  the  snakes  die  and 
then  there  are  more  frogs.  One  student  brought  up  a  situation  in  his 
home  community  in  this  relation,  stating  that  foxes  and  jack-rabbits 
form  just  such  a  cycle.  The  foxes  had  been  imported  to  eat  the 
rabbits  because  the  rabbits  had  become  so  numerous. 

At  the  last  instructional  stop  Mr.  Decker  pointed  out  two  pine 
trees  which  were  in  a  slightly  weakened  condition  because  a  hickory 
tree  and  a  gum  tree  were  shading  them.  He  said  that  the  pine  trees 
need  a  great  deal  of  sunlight  to  retain  their  vigor.  A  weakened  tree  is 
naturally  more  susceptible  to  its  enemies.  The  pine  tree  has  a  number 
of  enemies  which  will  attack  it  when  its  vigor  decreases  and  one  of 
the  worst  of  these  is  the  bark  beetle.  The  beetle  attacks  just 
underneath  the  bark,  and  if  the  tree  is  still  healthy  the  beetle  will  be 
engulfed  by  the  pitch.  There  were  a  number  of  pitch  pockets  on  the 
trees  being  observed,  telling  that  the  trees  were  still  healthy  enough 
to  resist  the  attacks.  However,  as  soon  as  a  pitch  pocket  is  made  on  a 
pine  tree,  other  beetles  will  be  attracted  and  begin  their  attacks.  The 
bark  beetle  does  not  kill  the  pine  itself  but  carries  with  it  a  fungus 
called  blue  stain.  If  the  beetle  gets  inside  the  bark,  he  innoculates  the 
wood  with  it.  Then  the  blue  stain  starts  to  work  upon  the  tree.  In  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  a  section  called  xylem,  through  which  the  water 
moves  upward  to  the  leaves.  The  blue  stain  can  girdle  the  trunk  and 
plug  the  water  conduction  tissue.  The  top  of  the  tree  begins  to  turn 
red  when  this  occurs.  A  secondary  beetle  will  attack  the  tree  at  this 
stage.  Thus  the  tree  is  killed  and  decomposition  begins,  and  the  tree 
is  soon  a  part  of  the  soil  again.  One  of  the  students  asked  about  the 
resistance  of  the  pines  of  Alabama  after  they  have  been  turpentined. 
Mr.  Decker  answered  that  unfortunately  the  resistance  was  reduced 
by  turpentining. 
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Alpha  Psi  Omega,  1961 

Left    to   right:    Art    Hopper,    Director;    Willard    Kennedy,    President;   Virginia   Rodgers, 
Secretary-Treasurer;  Miriam  Beck;  Ed  Key  Murphree,  Vice-President;  and  Charlie  Palmer. 


Athenaeum  Club,  1961 

First  row:  Fauline  Mathis;  Tommy  Collins;  Sonja  Barton,  President;  Sheila  Cutchen;  Barbara 
Gilbert;  Lois  Campbell;  Bonnie  Dean;  Janice  Gibson,  Vice-President;  Wallace  Roth;  Darwin 
Wilson;  Mrs.  Thelma  Mershon,  Sponsor.  Second  row:  Wanda  Dunn;  Lana  Barlow;  Pat 
Kilgore;  Jimmie  Sue  Phillips;  Fay  Ivey ;  Beth  Wilson,  Secretary  -  Treasurer;  Lassie  Pope;  Sue 
Canales;  Carol  Gerlach;  Mary  Cowen;  Betty  Messer;  and  Linda  Stricklin. 
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Dr  Craig  stated  that  some  of  the  students  should  begin  working 
on  a  habitat  in  the  laboratory.  He  felt  that  from  the  examples  of 
interrelationships  exhibited  on  the  excursion,  ideas  could  be 
formulated  for  such  a  project. 


TEAM  TEACHING  AND  SEMINAR  APPROACH  USED 
AT  TROY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  IN  1941-1942 

From  "Teaching  in  A  World  of  Change" 
Robert  H.  Anderson,  Harvard  University,  1966 

Cooperative  teaching  practices,  of  course,  have  long  been 
familiar  in  nursery  school  teaching  and  kindergarten  programs.  At 
the  college  level  and  in  medical  education,  cooperative  research  and 
cooperative  teaching  were  common  before  the  1950's.  Often  several 
instructors  worked  together  in  conducting  large  courses  and  even 
seminars.  The  phrase  "teaching  teams"  was  used  as  early  as  1941  to 
describe  a  collaborative  teaching  enterprise  at  Troy  State  Teachers 
College  in  Alabama. 

The  staff  at  Troy,  in  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  its  program  of 
teacher  education,  set  up  a  new  plan  for  the  freshman  entering  in 
1940-1941.  "A  definite  effort  was  made  to  provide  for  a  better 
integration  of  subject  matter  by  organizing  the  instructional  staff  in 
teaching  teams  which  would  cut  across  subject  interests,  and  by 
setting  up  large-unit  courses."  Each  of  the  core  of  comprehensive 
courses  was  managed  by  a  staff  team  made  up  of  from  two  to  four 
members,  each  representing  a  different  field  of  specialization.  Other 
members  of  the  college  staff--for  example,  the  college  nurse. 
physician,  dietition,  and  dean  of  women-were  designated  as  special 
resource  members.  Each  team  had  a  chairman  who  was  responsible 
for  organizing  the  team  and  arranging  for  the  effective  use  of  the 
resource  people.  "This  would  naturally  involve  planning  conferences 
of  the  team  staff  at  intervals  in  order  that  the  contributions  of  team 
members  would  be  used  more  effectively." 

Stover's  description  of  the  class  schedule,  the  combination  class 
and  large-unit  undertakings,  the  flexible  interest  groupings,  and  other 
operational  details  suggest  that  the  team  teaching  arrangement  in 
Troy  was  very  similar  to  more  recent  plans.  There  arc  also  references 
to  team  counseling  and  to  various  forms  of  cooperative  interaction 
among  staff  members. 
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NEW  WAYS  IN  ENGLISH 

By  Renwick  C.  Kennedy  in  collaboration  with 
Janette  Stout,  Troy  State  Teachers  College 

Miss  Janette  Stout  of  the  English  staff  of  Troy  State  Teachers 
College  is  conducting  an  experiment  with  freshman  classes  during  the 
present  college  year  that  may  suggest  new  possibilities  to  teachers  of 
high  school  and  freshman  English.  Miss  Stout's  work  with  freshman 
English  is  her  project  for  a  Doctorate  in  Education  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia.  Her  work  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of 
Teachers  College,  and  with  full  cooperation  of  the  College  at  Troy. 

While  the  other  members  of  the  English  staff  follow 
conventional  methods  with  their  composition  sections,  in  her  three 
sections  of  freshman  composition  Miss  Stout  proceeds  along  new  and 
experimental  lines. 

She  calls  her  sections  classes  in  communication  skills.  The  four 
communication  skills  are  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening. 

Miss  Stout  feels  that  the  basic  objective  in  high  school  and 
freshman  English  is,  after  all,  better  communication.  The  final 
objective  is  not  a  memorizing  of  rules.  Conventional  teachers  can  get 
the  rules  across  to  the  students  by  repeated  drill.  But  students  soon 
forget  the  rules.  They  also  fail  to  use  them  although  they  know 
them.  Too  many  of  them  are  like  the  boy  who  says,  "Oh,  I  know  I 
should  not  say  'I  done,'  'I  seen,'  'I  taken.'"  He  knows  the  rules,  but 
he  continues  to  use  the  incorrect  forms.  He  has  memorized  the 
conjugations,  but  the  rules  do  not  help  him  unless  he  pauses  to  prod 
his  memory.  He  rarely  pauses  to  prod  it  unless  someone  makes  him. 
A  student  can  learn  all  of  the  rules  and  still  use  poor  English,  though 
of  course  such  knowledge  can  and  should  give  him  good  usage. 

Good  Usage  the  Goal 

Good  usage  in  communications  is  what  we  want.  It  makes  little 
difference  whether  the  average  student  knows  a  noun  clause  when  he 
sees  one,  so  long  as  he  can  use  one  correctly.  It  is  possible  for  him  to 
use  one  correctly  without  suspecting  that  he  is  using  one,  or  without 
even  knowing  that  there  is  such  a  thing. 

Conventional  teaching  of  English  places  too  much  emphasis 
upon  writing  and  too  little  upon  oral  communication.  Not  many 
people  do  much  writing.  The  NEA  Educational  Policies  Commission 
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in  its  publication,  "Policies  for  Education  in  American  Democracy" 
(1946),  estimated  that  90  percent  of  all  communication  is  through 
oral  language  and  10  percent  through  written. 

Miss  Stout's  objective  therefore  is  not  to  turn  out  freshmen  who 
are  crammed  with  conjugation,  cases,  and  principal  parts,  but 
freshmen  capable  of  efficient  communication.  Her  theory  of  teaching 
English  is  based  upon  three  ideas. 

(1)  First,  there  must  be  an  integration  of  all  the  language  skills, 
reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening,  instead  of  the  fragmentation 
method  by  which  the  first  three  are  usually  taught  in  separate 
courses  and  the  fourth  not  at  all. 

(2)  Skill  in  communication  must  be  grounded  in  oral  group 
discussion. 

(3)  Improvement  in  communication  skills  must  be  based  upon 
the  actual  problems  of  the  learner  that  arise  from  day  to  day  and 
week  to  week. 

Group  discussion  is  central  in  Miss  Stout's  method  of  teaching 
communication.  A  tape  recorder  is  used  with  her  classes.  Recordings 
of  the  group  discussions  are  played  back  to  the  class.  Each  student 
hears  his  own  voice  and  listens  to  his  own  errors  in  pronunciation, 
grammar,  sentence  structure,  and  reasoning.  The  recording  is  a  time 
record  of  when  the  errors  occurred.  Comparisons  with  later 
recordings  indicate  progress,  if  any,  by  the  student  in  correcting  his 
errors. 

A  recording  machine  may  not  be  available  to  high  school 
teachers.  It  is,  however,  merely  a  mechanical  aid,  and  the  lack  of  it 
does  not  vitiate  Miss  Stout's  approach  to  the  problem  of 
communication.  She  could  do  without  it. 

Begins  With  Reading 

Miss  Stout's  first  step  with  her  communication  classes  is  to  give 
a  reading  assignment.  Sample  subjects  upon  which  the  students  read 
are  the  following:  Education  in  Our  Times,  The  Crossing  of  the  38th 
Parallel,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  Korean  War,  the 
"U.S.  Schools"  issue  of  Life  magazine,  and  editorials  by  Benjamin 
Fine  in  the  education  section  of  the  Sunday  New  York  'Times. 
Reading  assignments  are  upon  present  day  affairs  and  are  therefore 
alive. 

The  reading  is  for  information,  background,  opinion,  and  ideas 
about  a  problem.  The  student  receives  instruction  in  outlining  and 
note-taking  and  makes  notes  on  his  reading. 

The  reading  assignments  in  a  class  are  usually  broken  into 
subdivisions.  For  example,  in  a  study  of  Education  in  Our  Times  a 
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third  of  the  class  reads  upon  the  history  of  American  education,  a 
third  upon  present  status  and  needs  of  education,  and  a  third  upon 
the  philosophy  and  application  of  education. 

When  the  students  have  read,  the  next  step  is  a  preliminary  class 
discussion  of  the  subject.  Each  then  writes  a  paper  upon  his  assigned 
topic.  At  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  the  papers  may  be  merely 
presentations  of  the  student's  findings,  or  they  may  be  expressions  of 
his  ideas,  opinions,  and  criticisms. 

The  student  has  now  read,  talked  about,  and  written  upon  his 
topic.  He  is  ready  for  an  informed  and  extended  class  discussion  that 
may  continue  through  several  class  periods.  Sometimes  the  whole 
class  participates.  Sometimes  a  panel  discussion  is  arranged  with  only 
the  students  upon  the  panel  speaking.  A  moderator  presides  over  the 
panel  and  the  discussion  is  without  notes.  A  final  phase  of  discussion, 
necessarily  limited  to  competent  students,  is  a  radio  broadcast  of  a 
panel.  Several  of  the  panels  have  been  broadcast  over  WTBF,  Troy. 

Discussion  Integrates 

The  group  discussion  is  itself  an  integration  of  the  four 
communication  skills.  Back  of  it  lie  reading  and  writing,  and  it 
involves  speaking  and  listening. 

The  students  talk,  speak,  articulate,  express  themselves  in  group 
discussion.  Some  of  them  have  to  be  encouraged  to  speak,  for  each 
must  participate.  The  validity  of  information  and  ideas  is  challenged 
and  sources  are  demanded.  If  a  student  is  unable  to  support  his 
statement,  it  is  thrown  out.  The  purpose  is  not  to  embarrass  the 
student  but  to  teach  him  the  necessity  for  reliable  information  and 
sound  ideas. 

The  skill  of  listening  is  obviously  involved  in  the  group 
discussion.  Unless  a  student  listens  with  attention  and  understanding 
he  becomes  lost  and  cannot  participate  intelligently.  The  necessity  of 
careful  listening  is  kept  constantly  before  the  student. 

The  group  discussions  are  recorded  and  at  later  class  periods  are 
played  back  to  the  class.  The  record  is  there  for  everyone  to  hear,  the 
distinctness  with  which  the  student  spoke,  the  voice  quality, 
pronunciation  of  words,  grammatical  errors,  sentence  structure, 
statements  trailing  off  into  nothingness,  and  also  the  good  features. 

However,  it  needs  to  be  repeated  that  the  voice  recorder  is 
merely  a  helpful  gadget.  Teachers  who  do  not  have  a  recorder  can 
still  use  Miss  Stout's  techniques.  Instead  of  speaking  into  a  recorder 
it  may  be  a  more  exacting  test  of  English  for  a  student  to  speak  in 
assembly,  P.T.A.,  community,  church,  and  class  programs. 
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The  inevitable  question,  of  course,  is  where  do  Miss  Stout's 
students  get  their  grammar?  They  get  it  from  their  mistakes,  and  that 
is  where  they  need  it  most.  Their  mistakes  appear  in  the  group 
discussions.  They  also  are  recorded  on  the  tape.  And  they  appear,  as 
in  conventional  classes,  in  the  written  work.  The  approach  to 
grammar  is  not  that  of  beginning  at  page  one  of  a  composition  book 
and  going  straight  through  it  to  the  end,  but  is  that  of  giving  the 
students  the  grammar  they  need  at  the  point  of  their  mistakes.  The 
object  is  not  theoretical  but  functional  English.  Most  Americans  do 
not  know  and  do  not  care,  and  do  not  need  to  know  or  care  that  an 
infinitive  may  be  used  as  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  or  a  noun.  They  do 
need  to  use  infinitives  correctly.  They  may  even  learn  to  avoid 
splitting   them    without   knowing  how  to  parse  or  diagram   them. 

Evaluation  Varied 

Miss  Stout's  evaluation  techniques  are  more  varied  than  in  the 
usual  courses.  Performance  tests  in  speaking  and  writing  are  given  at 
frequent  intervals.  Speech  tests  by  tape  recordings  and  test  sheets  are 
given  several  times  each  quarter.  Personal  interviews  with  each 
student  are  held  as  often  as  time  permits.  Cumulative  records  are 
kept  on  each  student.  Standardized  tests  in  reading  and  English  usage 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter. 

Miss  Stout  would  be  the  last  person  to  say  that  she  has  solved 
the  problem  of  teaching  English.  She  would  be  the  last  to  deny  that 
the  old  methods  have  value.  She  knows  that  the  work  is 
experimental.  Her  classes  in  the  communication  skills  are  a  legitimate 
and  honest  experiment. 

ALABAMA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,  May  1951 
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Chapter  VI 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  DR.  GERALD  S.  CRAIG, 

PROFESSOR  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE, 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Over  the  years  I  have  had  close  contacts  with  a  number  of 
institutions  of  teacher  education  in  various  countries  and  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Among  these  institutions,  State  Teachers  College  in  Troy, 
Alabama,  (now  Troy  State  University)  provided  me  with  most 
favorable  impressions. 

To  indicate  all  of  the  characteristics  of  excellence  in  the  Troy 
program  from  1937  to  1942  would  require  considerable  time,  so  I 
shall  review  very  briefly  only  a  few  of  these  characteristics. 

The  Institution  seemed  to  bristle  with  experimental  ideas  during 
the  period  that  I  observed  it.  One  found  not  only  members  of  the 
staff  offering  hypotheses  regarding  natural  and  social  phenomena 
observed,  but  one  frequently  heard  students  offering  hypotheses  on  a 
spontaneous  basis.  It  seemed  to  be  a  natural  part  of  the  educative 
process  in  Troy. 

There  was  a  keen  awareness  of  the  pertinent  problems  of  local 
community,  state,  nation,  and  world.  This  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  and  staff  of  the  Institution  of  these  pertinent 
problems  greatly  influenced  my  work  as  an  instructor  in  a  natural 
science  field  center.  With  the  guidance  of  specialists  in  ecology, 
biology,  geology,  geography,  and  education,  the  interpretations  in 
natural  science  became  associated  in  the  students'  thinking  with  the 
great  pertinent  problems.  Such  problems  as  soil  erosion,  soil 
depletion,  poverty,  garbage  disposal,  land  use,  and  utilization  of 
natural  resources  were  readily  linked  to  the  interpretations  growing 
out  of  the  work  of  the  science  field  center. 

Knowledge  was  not  an  end  in  itself  in  Troy.  Knowledge  was 
considered  *  In  terms  of  behavior  at  all  levels.  Conservation,  for 
instance,  was  viewed  and  practiced  in  terms  of  the  wise  use  of  natural 
resources  on  an  individual  as  well  as  on  a  collective  basis. 

Experts  from  city,  county,  state,  and  nation,  as  well  as  private 
scientific  agencies  were  utilized  as  resources  in  many  departments  of 
the  College.  Such  a  practice  on  the  part  of  the  Institution  naturally 
enriched  the  instruction  in  the  natural  science  field  center,  as  well  as 
all  the  instruction  in  science  throughout  the  Laboratory  School  and 
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College.  I  can  recall  no  other  institution,  graduate  or  undergraduate, 
where  the  energy  and  knowledge  of  outside  experts  were  used  in  a 
more  excellent  way  than  in  Troy. 

There  was  a  wonderful  flexibility  to  the  instructional  program 
in  Troy.  This  was  particularly  illustrated  by  the  mobility  of  the  site 
for  learning.  Both  in  the  Laboratory  School  and  the  College, 
instruction  easily  flowed  out  of  the  classroom  to  a  hillside,  pond, 
road  cut,  limestone  cave,  soil  profile,  dam,  a  power  plant,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  any  place  that  offered  resources  for  instruction.  Such 
instruction  flowed  back  into  the  classroom  as  a  continuous  and 
natural  process. 

Professors  and  instructors  learned  while  they  were  teaching.  The 
staff  assembled  by  President  Smith  for  the  natural  science  field 
center  was  an  unusually  fine  one.  My  memory  takes  me  back  to 
many  specific  observations  made  by  staff  and  students.  For  instance, 
Dr.  Farmer's  observations  at  the  top  and  again  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  main  building  stand  out  particularly  in  my 
mind.  It  was  one  of  those  occasions  when  all,  including  members  of 
the  staff,  were  thrilled  to  be  part  of  the  learning  process  involved  in 
interpreting  natural  phenomena  and  the  related  social  implications.  It 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  finest  instructional  moments  I  have  ever 
observed  in  any  institution. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  recall  having  observed  no  poor  instruction 
in  Troy.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  reason  for  this  was  that  the  staff 
was  concerned  with  purpose  at  all  times.  Each  knew  what  his 
purpose  was  for  every  bit  of  instruction  in  which  he  participated  and 
the  student  in  turn  accepted  that  purpose  in  a  meaningful  way  as  his 
own. 

Students  participated  with  the  instructors  frequently  in  the 
guidance  of  the  instruction  in  a  fully  spontaneous  and  responsible 
way  by  raising  questions,  making  suggestions  for  improvement  of 
instruction,  proposing  interpretations  as  hypotheses,  making  and 
evaluating  their  assignments,  and  in  planning  for  the  safety  of  all  on 
all  out-of-the-classroom  and  in-door  laboratory  activities. 

In  the  present  period  in  which  we  are  living,  characterized  by 

widespread  student  revolt  against  college  curricula,  I  feel  more  than 

ever  that  such  a  constructive  spirit  of  participation  in  the  direction  of 

instruction  as  I  observed  at  the  State  Teachers  College  in  Troy  is 

vitally  important  in  today's  colleges. 

Signed, 

Gerald  S.  Craig 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Natural 

Sciences,  Teachers  College, 

January  24,  1970  Columbia  University 
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THE  HEART  AND  SPIRIT  ...  OF  A  COLLEGE 

(Following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  speech  delivered  in  November, 
1960,  in  the  College  Assembly  by  Dr.  James  Byrd,  Troy  State 
College  graduate  of  the  class  of  1948.  At  that  time  Dr.  Byrd  was 
professor  of  English  in  the  state  college  at  Beaumont,  Texas.) 

Since  I  left  Troy  State  College  more  than  a  decade  ago,  I  have 
often  longed  for  the  relatively  happy  days  of  the  Troy  State 
undergraduate.  Though  I  am  not  by  nature  a  sentimentalist,  I  have  a 
sincere  affection  for  my  Alma  Mater,  personified  to  me  by  members 
of  the  administration  and  faculty  and  some  of  the  buildings  on  this 
campus. 

I  would  be  more  at  ease  if  I  were  sitting  where  you  students  sit 
today  and  where  I  sat  —  it  seems  only  yesterday. 

This  sudden  change  in  my  position  reminds  me  of  a  verse  I  once 
saw  on  a  New  England  tombstone.  The  persons  who  passed  by  were 
warned,  as  if  from  the  tomb,  with  these  words: 

"As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I. 
As  I  am  now,  so  will  you  be. 
Prepare  for  death,  and  follow  me." 

Today  I  might  paraphrase  that  to  read: 

"As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I. 
As  I  am  now,  so  will  you  be. 
Prepare  to  teach  and  follow  me." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference,  of  course,  in  preparing  for 
death  and  preparing  to  teach.  Teaching  may  seem  like  Hell 
sometimes,  but  it's  the  liveliest  profession  in  the  world. 

As  you  know,  there  was  once  another  Troy,  an  ancient,  famous 
city,  perhaps  a  little  better  known  in  its  day  than  this  one  is  today.  It 
took  Ulysses  and  his  fellow  Greeks  over  ten  years  to  destroy  it. 
Ulysses  started  home  with  his  discharge  papers,  and,  as  you  may 
remember,  it  was  quite  a  trip.  It  took  him  ten  years,  which  is  a  bit 
longer  than  it  took  most  of  our  G.I.'s  to  get  back  from  Berlin  or 
Tokyo.  According  to  the  record,  though,  Ulysses'  wife,  Penelope, 
hadn't  changed  a  bit.  But  Ulysses  had,  and  the  interesting  point  is 
why  he  had  changed.  Why  had  he  changed  his  ideas,  his  way  of 
thinking,  his  philosophy  of  life?  When  Ulysses  is  home  after  his 
travels,  Tennyson  has  him  say,  "I  am  part  of  all  that  I  have  met."  If  I 
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have  a  text  today,  this  is  it:  I  am  part  of  all  that  I  have  met.  I  am 
drawn  to  this  College  because  all  that  I  met  here  became  a  part  of  me 
-  as  it  will  become  a  part  of  you. 

I  have  friendly  memories  of  many  Trojans,  from  James,  the 
janitor,  to  C.B.,  the  president. 

I  was  a  sophomore  when  I  really  got  to  know  President  Smith, 
and,  oddly  enough,  it  was  in  Atlantic  City.  He  was  attending  a 
convention  of  school  administrators,  and  I  was  attending  a  Kappa 
Delta  Pi  convention.  The  president's  secretary  had  told  me  that  he 
would  be  in  Atlantic  City  when  I  arrived.  Having  a  spare  afternoon,  I 
calmly  walked  over  to  Dr.  Smith's  hotel  and  called  his  room.  I 
explained  who  I  was  after  the  phone  woke  him  up.  Now,  should  this 
ever  have  happened  to  me,  I'd  probably  have  said,  "What  in  the  Hell 
are  you  doing  up  here?"  But  Dr.  Smith  graciously  invited  me  up,  we 
took  a  walk  along  the  beautiful  waterfront,  and  he  chatted  with  me 
as  if  we  were  old  friends.  He  even  gave  me  a  free  pass  to  a  Tommy 
Dorsey  concert  that  night.  He  said  he  was  going  to  New  York,  and  I 
said  I  was  going  back  to  Troy.  But  I  didn't.  I  went  to  New  York,  too. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  see  a  Broadway  production  of 
Shaw's  "Man  and  Superman."  Dr.  Smith  was  there.  That  night  I  went 
to  see  a  production  of  Shakespeare's  "Antony  and  Cleopatra."  There 
in  the  lobby  was  Dr.  Smith.  The  next  night  I  went  to  the  Burlesque 
House  on  42nd  Street.  Dr.  Smith  wasn't  there,  but  I  came  back  to 
Troy  with  a  feeling  of  friendliness  and  a  new  respect  for  the  man 
who  sits  in  the  President's  chair.  That  respect  has  persisted  through 
the  years  as  I  have  talked  with  him  and  read  his  articles  in  scholarly 
journals. 

That  trip  to  Broadway  was,  of  course,  my  first.  The  reason  I 
even  knew  it  was  there  was  due  to  a  dramatics-drama  teacher  named 
Janette  Stout.  You  know  her  as  Dr.  Rosenberg,  professor  of  English, 
but  to  me  she  taught  drama  with  a  capital  "D." 

Soon  after  she  came  to  Troy,  she  spoke  from  this  stage,  and  I 
sat  where  you  sit  today.  Names  of  famous  plays,  playwrights,  and 
actors  fell  from  her  lips  like  leaves  from  the  trees.  I  said  to  myself, 
"Someday  I'm  going  to  be  able  to  do  that,  too,"  and  ever  since  I've 
been  teaching  I've  made  an  annual  trip  to  Broadway.  John  Dewey,  I 
suppose,  would  call  that  "motivation." 

The  presidential  campaign  this  year  has  been  interesting,  if 
somewhat  nerve-wracking.  I  am  glad  now  to  get  back  to  the  relative 
peace  and  quiet  of  literature,  but  no  student  or  teacher  can  afford  to 
avoid  his  responsibility  to  be  an  informed  voter  in  a  crucial  campaign 
such  as  this  was. 
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The  mere  words  "government,"  "politics,"  "economics"  - 
always  suggest  to  me  the  name  of  Auxford  Sartain.  To  me,  a  student 
who  had  never  voted  or  thought  of  voting,  he  was  a  Socrates  of 
government.  Like  Socrates,  he  used  the  parapatetic  method:  he 
talked  as  he  walked  —  in  the  classroom,  in  the  hall,  in  the  office.  The 
door  to  his  office  was  always  open;  the  morning  newspaper  was  also 
open  for  reading  and  discussion  over  innumerable  cigarettes.  He 
made  himself  available  to  fill  in  the  background  of  the  news.  In  a  sort 
of  John  Dewey  way,  he  believed  in  "taking  the  student  where  he  is" 
and  also  in  taking  the  government  where  it  is.  He  would  then  fill  in 
the  background  for  understanding.  Someone  has  said,  "We  study  the 
past  in  order  to  understand  the  present  and  to  interpret  the  future." 
Mr.  Sartain  made  us  interested  in  the  present  state  of  government 
and  we  were  eager  to  study  the  past. 

Though  somewhat  conservative  himself,  Mr.  Sartain  gave  his 
students  the  right  to  be  liberal  thinkers  if  they  wished.  He  deprived 
none  of  the  right  to  think. 

"Man's  right  to  think"  is  the  theme  of  a  new  movie  I  hope  you 
will  see.  It  is  called  "Inherit  the  Wind"  and  is  made  from  a  successful 
Broadway  production.  It  is  based  on  a  famous  trial  in  Tennessee  in 
1925  which  tested  a  state  law  stating  that  Darwin's  theory  of 
evolution  could  not  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  When  I  left  Troy 
to  go  to  Peabody  College  in  Nashville,  I  soon  heard  about  that 
notorious  law  which  is  still  on  the  Tennessee  law  books.  Even  then  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  an  evil  law.  At  Troy  State  I  heard  about  the 
theory  of  evolution  from  Dr.  Curren  Farmer,  although  I  never  sat  in 
his  biology  classes.  He  gave  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Religious  Council  on  "The  Theory  of  Evolution  and  the  Bible."  His 
lectures  made  it  clear  that,  to  a  thinking  person,  there  is  no  necessary 
conflict  between  religion  and  science.  The  play  "Inherit  the  Wind" 
has  the  same  theme  as  Dr.  Farmer's  talks  which  I  remember  so 
vividly.  The  drama  is  a  parable  dealing  with  the  issue  of  whether  man 
has  the  right  to  inquire,  to  think,  to  speak.  It  is  a  plea  for  what  the 
authors  consider  to  be  the  truth  and  for  the  right  to  teach  it.  They 
feel  some  effort  is  needed  to  keep  "bigots  and  ignoramuses  from 
controlling  the  education  of  the  United  States." 

I  know  now  that  at  Troy  I  was  never  taught  to  be  a  bigot;  I 
went  away  from  Dr.  Farmer's  lectures  knowing  that  I  didn't  want 
anyone  telling  me  not  to  go  to  church,  but  I  didn't  want  anyone 
telling  me  not  to  read  a  science  book  either. 

This  subject  of  thinking  for  oneself  always  reminds  me  of  Dr. 
Hugh  Ervin,  the  Troy  State  iconoclast.  Dr.  Ervin,  I  was  told  as  a 
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freshman,  was  "controversial."  The  girl  who  told  me  that  asked  me, 
"How  do  you  like  Troy?"  and  I  said,  "Fine."  She  said,  "Well,  wait 
'till  you've  had  Dr.  Ervin." 

I  didn't  wait  long.  I  sat  on  the  front  row  and  became  the  "loyal 
opposition."  Day  after  day  I  listened  and  shook  my  head  in 
disagreement.  He  permitted  me  to  disagree,  but  I  didn't  feel 
intellectually  comfortable.  Each  day  I  felt  less  complacent  about  my 
inherited  orthodox  views.  Today,  in  my  classes,  I  find  myself  using 
some  of  Dr.  Ervin's  student-shaking  techniques.  I've  not  only 
changed  sides  of  the  desk;  I've  also  changed  sides  in  the  arguments.  I 
don't  feel  that  I  was  brainwashed.  I  do  think  that  I  learned  how  to 
teach  by  being  well-taught. 

There  were  other  good  teachers  here,  of  course,  but  time  does 
not  permit  a  complete  catalogue. 

I  will  refrain  from  telling  you  about  Dr.  G.R.  Boyd's  education 
class  where  I  had  gone  to  learn  all  sorts  of  ways  to  teach.  The  first 
week  he  corrected  my  spelling  of  the  word  "responsibility."  I  didn't 
like  that  much;  after  all,  I  enrolled  to  learn  all  those  fine  theories  of 
teaching.  Spelling  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  second  week  he 
stopped  me  in  what  I  thought  to  be  a  profound  remark  and  told  me 
that  I  had  misused  a  pronoun  in  the  objective  case.  That  was  the  last 
straw.  I  was  about  to  blow  my  top  when  someone  whispered,  "His 
wife  is  an  English  teacher."  I  realized  then  that  he  just  couldn't  help 
it,  and  thereafter  I  tried  not  only  to  have  something  to  say  but  to  say 
it  correctly.  I  have  been  taught  by  both  the  Boyds,  and  I  realize  that 
any  teacher  of  any  subject  should  insist  that  his  students  be  literate. 

I  will  refrain,  too,  from  telling  how  I  was  inspired  to  write  by 
Dr.  R.C.  Kennedy  who  seemed  to  be  then,  and  seems  to  be  now, 
somewhat  like  the  good  Parson  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.  Of 
him,  Chaucer  wrote,  "First  he  wrought,  and  afterwards  he  taught." 
Dr.  Kennedy  not  only  talked  about  writing;  he  wrote  himself.  I  was 
impressed  more  by  what  he  did  than  by  what  he  said.  Just  to 
mention  one  memorable  article,  if  you  haven't  seen  the  one  Dr. 
Kennedy  wrote  on  Alabama  funeral  customs,  you've  missed  some 
good  controversial  folklore. 

I  cannot  omit  mentioning  Miss  Mary  Vic  Mauk's  music  classes 
which  introduced  me  to  good  music  -  music  that  can  restore  one's 
soul.  I  say  introduced  to  good  music  because  I  was  a  complete 
stranger  to  it.  Down  home  I'd  heard  only  Hank  Snow,  Hank  Penny, 
and  all  the  other  Hanks  playing  stuff  like  "Stop  the  World  and  Let 
Me  Get  Off"  or  "Please  Help  Me,  I'm  Falling." 
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Well,  we  did  hear  a  little  Rock  and  Roll  only  it  was  called 
Rhythm  and  Blues  then.  I  still  have  no  objection  to  that  kind  of 
music.  I  even  like  Elvis.  I  think  he's  as  good  as  Billy  Graham  in  his 
own  field. 

Like,  Man,  I  mean  that  music  swings;  it's  the  most;  it's  the 
greatest;  but  it's  not  the  living  end,  you  know.  Of  course  you  can't 
bop  by  Beethoven,  but  only  squares  don't  know  who  Beethoven  is.  If 
you're  really  hip,  you  dig  all  those  fine  swinging  cats,  even  the 
ancient  ones  like  Beethoven,  Bach,  and  Brahms.  Such  teachers  as 
Miss  Mauk  keep  us  from  limiting  ourselves. 

Without  embarrassment,  I  think  and  speak  of  Dr.  Emmett 
Kilpatrick  in  superlatives.  Of  all  the  fine  men  and  great  minds  that  I 
have  encountered  in  three  colleges,  the  greatest  of  these  is  Kilpatrick. 
I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Emmett  is  about  to  retire  which  means  that  he 
will  not  be  tied  to  a  classroom  here  but  will  be  free  to  speak  to  larger 
audiences  in  a  wider  area.  Perhaps,  at  last,  I  can  get  him  to  speak  to 
our  three  thousand  students  at  East  Texas  State.  You  will  hear  no 
sad  words  from  me.  I  have  come  to  praise  Kilpatrick,  not  to  bury 
him. 

State,  nation,  and  college  has  Kilpatrick  served,  but  the  greatest 
of  these  has  been  the  service  he  has  done  the  College  and  the 
hundreds  of  us  who  have  sat  in  his  classes.  Hundreds  have  appealed 
to  him;  "What  is  dark  in  us,  illumine;  what  is  low,  raise  and 
support."  He  has  done  that.  To  many  of  us,  "Knowledge,  her  ample 
page  did  ne'er  unroll"  without  his  aid. 

English  teachers,  as  we  too  often  see  them  in  high  school,  are 
dull  comma-chasers,  harping  on  may  and  can,  shall  and  will,  and 
other  trivia.  The  teaching  of  literature  is  reduced  to  memorizing  titles 
and  authors,  or  to  re-telling  the  plot.  The  teaching  of  poetry  consists 
of  the  sweet  old  lady  reading  some  sentimental  verses  about  love  and 
daffodils,  stopping  to  say  in  the  midst  of  her  tears,  "Isn't  it 
beautiful?"  and  the  student  says  "Yeah"  because  he  wants  to  pass 
the  course.  To  do  so,  he  may  have  to  memorize  some  obscure  lines 
because  the  teacher  thinks  they  contain  a  good  moral  lesson.  That 
there  is  any  relationship  between  literature  and  real  life  never  occurs 
to  either  the  student  or  the  teacher. 

Then  to  study  under  a  master  teacher  at  Troy  is  a  tremendous 
experience  for  such  a  student.  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Chaucer  are 
real  companions  of  such  men  as  Kilpatrick.  They  know  life;  he 
knows  them;  soon  his  students  know  both.  A  new  world  has  opened 
for  them. 

I  have  mentioned  today  my  introduction  at  Troy  State  to 
drama,     government,     psychology,     scientific     thought,    grammar, 
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College  Choir,  1944 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Mary  Jean  Reynolds,  Helen  Fuqua,  Louise  Southerland,  Jean 
Meacham,  Cornelia  Eagan,  Louise  McCullough,  Ida  Pointer,  Joy  Shirah,  Margaret  Allen, 
Margaret  Roberts.  Middle  row,  left  to  right:  Betty  Moore,  Nanette  Gibson,  Marion  Nixon, 
Doris  Lewis,  Kay  Ruston,  Eleanor  Talley,  Myra  Barr,  Mary  McLure  Ward.  Back  row,  left  to 
right:  Blance  Tatum,  Sally  Dunn,  Jane  Green,  Beatrice  Mosley,  Dot  Adkins,  Annie  Hadly, 
Jeanette  Gibson  and  Sarah  Farris. 


'Stage  Door,"  1948 
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"Golden  Slipper,"  1949 
Written  and  Produced  by  Professor  J.W.  Blackwell 


"Blithe  Spirit,"  1953 
Miss  Thelma  Goodwin,  Teacher 
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creative  writing,  and  music.  Kilpatrick,  in  his  teaching  of  literature, 
put  them  all  together  for  me  into  a  harmonious  whole.  He  was  then, 
as  he  is  now,  nearer  than  anyone  I  know  to  being  a  Universal  Man. 

I  can  personally  say,  and  I  know  that  I  speak  for  many  others: 
How  weary,  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  would  be  the  many  uses  of 
the  world  -  without  having  known  Kilpatrick. 

To  take  a  statement  of  Antony's  about  Cleopatra,  and  to  raise  it 
to  a  higher  level  of  Platonic  love,  I  would  say  to  my  seventy  year  old 
colleague,  teacher,  and  friend,  "Age  cannot  wither  you,  nor  custom 
stale  your  infinite  variety." 

MY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  TROY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Helen  Strickland 
Auburn,  California 

In  one  of  my  first  faculty  meetings  at  Troy  State  College, 
President  Smith,  serving  as  Chairman,  referred  to  the  two  German 
words  for  experience,  Erlebnis,  deriving  from  the  word  leben 
meaning  to  live,  and  Erfahrung  from  fahren  meaning  to  travel;  the 
latter  referring  to  relatively  superficial  occurrences;  Erlebnis  reserved 
for  those  experiences  of  greater  depth  which  touch  our  innermost 
beings  and  stay  with  us  as  continuing  forces  throughout  our  entire 
lives.  President  Smith  faced  the  faculty,  with  the  challenge  that  we 
give  our  college  youth  and  laboratory  school  children  a  living,  vital 
learning  experience.  During  the  three  years  I  taught  at  Troy,  and  in 
subsequent  years  as  I  was  associated  with  the  College  in  various  ways, 
this  concern  for  the  quality  of  experience  typified  for  me  the 
atmosphere  of  Troy  State  Teachers  College. 

Troy,  as  I  knew  it  in  the  late  1930's  and  early  1940's, 
comprised  in  its  totality  a  unique  learning  experience.  I  went  to  Troy 
near  the  beginning  of  my  teaching  career.  Today,  within  a  few  years 
of  retirement,  I  am  still  poignantly  aware  of  the  model  I  learned  at 
Troy,  and  I  attempt  to  apply  the  criteria  I  derived  from  it  to 
practically  every  educational  experience  in  which  I  am  involved  or 
for  which  I  have  responsibility.  The  model  was  firmly  rooted  in  the 
philosophical  and  psychological  bases  of  human  behavior  and  was 
living  and  dynamic,  having  within  it  the  potential  for  growth  and 
change  and  thus  the  ability  to  absorb  new  learning  and  to  deal  with 
changing  human  conditions. 

In  1937,  as  with  much  of  the  nation,  south  Alabama  was  a 
region   of  depression  and  poverty,  of  hookworm  and  malaria,  of 
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sharecroppers  and  depleted  soil,  of  high  illiteracy  rates  and  human 
erosion.  Troy's  response  was  a  program  of  preservice  teacher 
education  related  to  the  community  and  designed  to  develop 
teachers  who  would  made  a  difference.  Led  by  President  Smith, 
those  responsible  for  the  program  challenged  themselves  to  make  the 
College  an  integral  part  of  the  area  it  served.  Their  goal  was  a  college 
program  which  would  heighten  the  quality  of  human  experience  in 
the  area.  They  accepted  the  thesis  that  to  achieve  their  goal  they 
must  give  college  students  the  kind  of  education  and  experience  they 
wanted  the  students  to  give  their  schools  and  communities.  This 
means  that  we  at  Troy  recognized  the  importance  of  giving  students 
experience  in  community  leadership  during  their  college  years  if  we 
expected  them  to  exercise  leadership  later.  This  approach  can  be 
recognized  in  the  outstanding  results  which  have  been  attained  by 
many  Peace  Corps  programs.  The  tragically  few  glimmers  of  success 
in  current  ghetto  and  rural  slum  schools  tell  me  that  true  community 
colleges  built  on  the  fundamental  concerns  which  activated  Troy  in 
the  late  1930's  and  1940's  would  do  a  great  deal  to  heal  the  widening 
gaps  which  threaten  our  national  existence  so  much  more  seriously 
than  the  economic  and  social  breakdowns  of  the  1930's. 

It  is  fascinating  to  examine  a  list  of  1969  student  grievances  and 
compare  them  with  "irrelevancies,"  "incongruities,"  and 
"anachronisms"  in  college  curricula  recognized  by  the  faculty  at 
Troy  in  1937.  We,  the  faculty,  were  concerned  about  the  futility  and 
enervating  efforts  of  grading  systems,  the  negative  relationship 
between  traditional  college  courses  and  the  lives  of  our  students  in 
south  Alabama,  the  incongruity  of  business  as  usual  college  courses 
such  as  "Europe  1812-1900"  while  the  economic  and  human 
structure  crumbled  around  us. 

President  Smith  and  the  faculty  at  Troy  in  the  1930's  were  in 
many  respects  foreseeing  the  rasping  cry  for  relevance  so  raucously 
exercised  by  students  in  the  late  1960's.  If  we  as  a  national  collegiate 
community  had  been  able  to  absorb  more  of  what  we  were 
experiencing  and  learning  at  Troy  in  the  1930's,  the  students  of  the 
1 960's  would  have  been  much  less  justified  in  their  call  for  more 
relevance. 

Troy's  impact  on  teacher  education  was  not  limited  to  south 
Alabama.  As  a  participant  in  the  American  Council  Experiment  in 
Teacher  Education,  the  College  was  recognized  nationally  as  a 
dynamic  and  influential  demonstration  center.  Had  Troy  and  other 
experimental  college  centers  of  this  period  been  able  to  sustain  their 
experimental  dynamic,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
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would  have  affected  our  national  concepts  of  college  education  so  as 
to  have  given  our  1960's  generation  of  college  students  a  more 
positive  role  in  structuring  the  college  community. 

I  doubt  that  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  most  devastating 
consequence  of  World  War  II  and  its  aftermath  was  its  effect  on 
schools  and  colleges.  The  curtailment  of  spending  and  the 
moratorium  imposed  on  experimental  programs,  along  with  the 
explosion  in  student  population  and  the  general  reactionary  tenor  of 
the  American  thinking  toward  experimentation  in  schools  either 
watered  down  or  brought  to  a  halt  most  experimental  programs  and 
greatly  diminished  (in  many  respects  nullified)  the  vast  potential  for 
educational  improvements  demonstrated  by  the  programs.  The 
American  Council  on  Education  Experiment  in  Teacher  Education  of 
which  Troy  was  a  part  and  the  Progressive  Education  Eight  Year 
Study  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges  were  two  of  the  most  far 
reaching,  thorough,  and  technically  competent  educational  research 
projects  ever  carried  out  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  in  our  educational  history  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
impacts  of  these  two  pieces  of  research  were  dampened  and  diffused 
by  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  so  nearly  concurrent  with  their 
completion,  so  that  few  educators  and  practically  none  of  the 
American  public  even  glimpsed  the  implications  for  a  complete 
overhaul  in  school  and  college  curriculums  unquestionably 
demonstrated  by  the  two  studies.  These  two  national  studies  foresaw 
the  educational  dilemmas  we  are  facing  today  and  because  they  were 
action  studies  with  programs  and  evaluation  built  into  the  research, 
they  offered  concrete  and  viable  ways  of  attacking  the  problems  they 
were  studying.  Those  concerned  for  schools  and  teacher  preparation 
to  solve  today's  problems  would  do  well  to  examine  the  Troy 
program  of  the  late  1930's  and  early  1940's  along  with  other  centers 
of  the  American  Council  Study  and  the  high  school  programs 
developed  through  the  Eight  Year  Study.  The  specific  programs 
would  not  give  specific  answers.  Troy's  great  strength  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  program  was  based  on  a  continuing  study  of  the  students 
and  the  community  so  that  a  continually  new  program  was 
developing.  The  emphases  were  the  following:  interrelationships  with 
community  so  indigenous  to  the  Troy  program;  respect  for  students 
as  active,  propulsive  instruments  in  the  educative  process;  insistence 
on  goals  which  students  could  recognize  and  accept,  these  goals  as 
the  focus  of  educational  endeavor  rather  than  grades;  and  the  quality 
and  relevance  of  courses  and  their  content  rather  than  course 
numbers  and  traditional  academic  respectability. 
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Troy  throughout  its  history  has  made  an  impressive 
contribution  to  educational  thinking  and  practice.  It  has  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  south  Alabama  area  that  it  was  created  to 
serve.  Many  faculty  members  who  left  the  college  for  positions 
elsewhere  carried  the  germs  of  Troy's  thinking  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  But  with  the  realization  that  I  have  of  Troy's  continuing 
greatness,  I  cannot  help  but  look  back  somewhat  regretfully  to  the 
high  period  of  challenging  experimentation  during  the  years  that  I 
knew  Troy  best,  regretfully  because  the  level  of  experimentation  was 
dampened  by  the  demands  of  wartime,  and  because  I  am  so 
confident  that  many  1969  student  problems  were  foreseen  by  a  Troy 
faculty  in  1939  and  that  if  resources  had  been  available  more 
students  today  would  be  positively  engaged  in  solving  problems 
rather  than  protesting  irrelevancy. 

Education  has  much  that  is  positive  to  learn  from  its  past. 
Healthy  growth  in  institutions  as  in  plants  must  be  fed  from  the 
roots.  Troy's  history  has  been  infused  with  strong  nutrients.  I  am 
inordinately  proud  to  have  participated  in  one  phase  of  its  growth.  I 
look  forward  to  following  its  continued  efforts  to  serve  its 
geographical  area  and  to  point  the  way  to  stronger  more  relevant 
education  for  American  children  and  young  people. 


Comment: 

Miss  Strickland's  contributions  to  the  Troy  College  are  covered 
in  part  in  the  narrative  portion  of  this  history.  She  based  her 
Doctor's  dissertation  on  the  Institution's  curriculum  program. 


FROM  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  STUDENT  LABOR  CREW 
McKenzie  Vinson,  Class  of  1942 

In  the  fall  quarter  of  1938  a  new  concept  in  helping  students 
finance  their  college  education  was  introduced  at  Troy  State 
Teachers  College.  About  sixty  slightly  over-aged  freshmen  arrived  on 
campus  scared,  bewildered,  homesick,  and  extremely  thankful  for 
the  long  awaited  opportunity.  Many  of  us  were  twenty-two  years  old 
and  older.  We  were  only  freshmen.  At  that  age  we  should  have 
already  graduated. 
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The  anxieties  and  frustrations  were  instantly  expelled  by  an 
administration  and  faculty  that  knew  exactly  how  we  felt,  what  we 
wanted  and  needed,  and  most  important  what  they  wanted  from  us. 
We  were  all  members  of  President  Roosevelt's  famous  N.Y.A.  Club, 
victims  of  the  1930's  depression.  There  was  truly  a  "minority  group" 
on  the  campus  then. 

The  attitude  of  the  administration,  faculty,  and  other  members 
of  the  student  body  made  those  years  from  1938  to  1942  the  most 
rewarding  and  impressive  years  ever  to  be.  Our  group  was  instantly 
integrated  into  the  curriculum  and  social  life  of  the  College.  Flexible 
class  scheduling  was  initiated  to  eliminate  conflict  between  our 
required  work  and  our  academic  activities. 

Leadership  on  the  campus  under  men  like  Dr.  Smith,  Curren 
Farmer,  and  C.T.  Parker  made  the  work  group  feel  most  welcome 
and  at  home.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  our 
stay  at  S.T.C.,  these  men  constantly  fought  to  develop  a  feeling  of 
personal  pride  and  dignity  in  all  of  us.  They  did  this  by  insisting  that 
we  were  all  making  a  positive  and  constructive  contribution  to  the 
community  and  not  just  receiving  a  handout.  When  financial  help 
was  needed,  there  always  seemed  to  be  a  way  if  we  were  willing  to 
work  for  it. 

We  paved  walks  and  roads.  We  built  buildings  and  rooms.  We 
graded  hills  and  fields.  We  formed  golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  lakes, 
and  dams.  We  did  landscaping  and  mowing  and  trimming.  We  fed  and 
pruned  the  hundreds  of  beautiful  pecan  trees  on  the  campus.  Then 
we  would  sit  on  the  grass  under  them  and  hold  hands  or  prop 
back-to-back  with  that  special  someone  or  a  small  group  would  sit 
around  in  a  circle  and  discuss  the  impending  "war  clouds"  that  came 
in  1941. 

We  met  and  talked  and  moved,  not  with  a  sense  of  fear  or  pity 
but  rather  with  a  sense  of  pride  and  willingness  to  help.  A  feeling  of 
stillness  was  in  all  of  us.  This  feeling  was  given  us  by  the 
administration  and  faculty  in  allowing  us  to  succeed  in  our  work  and 
our  classes,  by  making  us  feel  a  sense  of  pride  in  our  honest  efforts. 
The  dignity  of  the  individual  was  made  tall  by  the  guidance  and  help 
through  mutual  efforts  and  success,  not  charity. 
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STUDENT  AFFAIRS,  1937-1961 

Chart  XII 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION  PRESIDENTS 


1921-1922  Ann  Griffin 

1 922-1 923  Esther  Pauline  White 

1923-1924  James  H.  Kilgore 

1924-1925  John  Wilson 

1925-1926  Margie  Mahone 

1926-1927  Horace  L.  Samford 

1927-1928  William  H.  Bower 

1928-1929  AlmaDopson 

1929-1930  Ethan  Gaither 

1930-1931  Otis  Hayes 

1931-1932  Margaret  Pace 

1932-1933  Clyde  Lewis 

1933-1934  Frank  Ziglar 

1934-1935  Phillip  M.  Grier 

1935-1936  J.  Frank  Bynum 

1936-1937  Earle  James 

1937-1938  Earle  James 

1938-1939  Ralph  Paul 

1939-1940  Howard  Golden 

1 940- 1 94 1  Adolphus  Knight 

1941-1942  Jessie  Kirk 

1 942- 1 943  G.  Douglas  Gaf ford 

1943-1944  Hilda  Sawyer 

1 944. 1 94  5  John  C.  Carmichael 

1945-1946  Guy  Duncan 

1946-1947  Edwin  Howard 

1947-1948  Bill  Coffield 

1948-1949  Charles  Norris 
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1949-1950 

Bill  San  ford 

1950-1951 

Jack  Knowles 

1951-1952 

Michael  Pelt 

1952-1953 

Billy  Maddox 

1953-1954 

Jim  Corbitt 

1954-1955 

Billy  Adkins 

1955-1956 

John  LeRoy 

1956-1957 

Billy  Norman 

1957-1958 

Tommy  Mackin 

1958-1959 

Harvey  Dan  Redding 

1959-1960 

Joseph  Cates 

1960-1961 

Richard  Scrushy 

1961-1962 

Tim  Ryles 

1962-1963 

Tim  Ryles  -  Gerri  Bledsoe 

1963-1964 

Johnny  Butler 

1964-1965 

Thomas  Harrison 

1965-1966 

Thomas  Harrison 

TROY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


FOOTBALL  TEAM,  1937 


Linemen 

Sherrill  Busby 
Fletcher  Gillis 
Albert  Arnold 
William  Norred 
Lon  Richard  Wise 
William  Lewis 
Le Vaughn  Hanks 
Ralph  Watts 
Roy  Sheehan 
Graham  (Bear)  Jones 
Monroe  Finley 
Stanley  Bowden 
Richard  Mai  one 
Jodie  Rawls 


Backs 

Marvin  Little,  Captain 

Dorsey  Melton 

Ray  Quimby 

Roy  Franklin  (Pete)  Griffin 

Chester  Lee 

Sam  Weeks 

Howard  Golden 

O.D.  White 

Braxton  (Bubber)  McCalman 

Oscar  Martin 

Clifford  Carroll:  Student  Assistant 

Pace  Head:  Student  Manager 

Albert  E.  Choate:  Coach 
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BUSBY  NAMED  ON  A.P.  LITTLE  ALL  AMERICA 

(By  the  Associated  Press) 

A  three-year  span  of  consistently  brilliant  performances,  some 
of  which  turned  defeat  into  victory,  won  today  for  Sherrill  Busby, 
Troy  Teachers'  end,  a  berth  on  the  Associated  Press  Little 
All-America. 

Only  one  other  from  the  Southeast  won  a  spot  on  the  honor 
team,  chosen  from  the  nation's  smaller  colleges.  He  is  Jack  Gregory, 
University  of  Chattanooga  tackle. 

Busby,  a  198  pound  six-footer  from  Montgomery's  West  End, 
had  only  two  years'  experience  when  he  reported  for  duty  on  the 
Trojan  Red  Wave,  fresh  from  Sidney  Lanier  High  School. 

He  climaxed  his  career  with  his  best  season,  blocking  nine  punts 
and  two  extra  point  kicks.  In  addition,  he  yielded  few  yards  around 
his  end  and  occasionally  went  into  the  backfield  to  heave  a  pass  or 
punt.  Coach  A.E.  Choate  also  used  him  on  an  end-around  play. 

One  of  those  three  extra  point  tries  which  Busby  threw  his 
towering  frame  before  saved  a  ballgame,  and  three  of  the  punts  he 
knocked  down  led  directly  to  Trojan  touchdowns. 

Add  to  this  1939  record  the  fact  that  he  caught  25  passes,  one 
for  a  touchdown,  and  completed  3  out  of  the  1 8  he  threw  himself. 
Then  tack  on  the  record  of  28  blocked  punts  in  his  college  career, 
and  try  to  argue  anyone  hereabout  into  believing  he's  anything  but 
"All- America"  in  anybody's  league. 

And  22-year-old  Mr.  Busby's  road  was  anything  but  an  easy 
grade  after  his  fame  spread  —  with  usually  two  opponents  assigned  to 
"handle  that  guy,  keep  him  out  of  our  plays,  watch  him  for  kicks, 
passes,  and  end-arounds  when  Troy's  got  the  ball." 

This  popular  campus  figure,  who's  majoring  in  history  and  has  a 
B  average,  had  more  to  beam  about  today  than  the  fact  that  he's 
president  of  the  esteemed  "T"  Club  of  Trojan  athletics  —  he  was  an 
"All-America"  —  Troy's  first. 
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Chart  XIII 

FOOTBALL  TEAM,  1960-1961 


NAME 

POSITION 

HOMETOWN 

David  Paul 

End 

Tavares,  Florida 

Earnest  Vance 

End 

Sparks,  Georgia 

Qayton  Wooten 

End 

Jay,  Florida 

Kenneth  Ward 

End 

Florala,  Alabama 

James  Williams 

End 

LaGrange,  Georgia 

Roger  Stephens 

End 

LaGrange,  Georgia 

Tommy  Jones 

Tackle 

Acworth,  Georgia 

Walter  Davis 

Tackle 

Birmingham,  Alabama 

James  Tompkins 

Tackle 

Brantley,  Alabama 

Bud  Galloway 

Tackle 

Apalachicola,  Florida 

James  Thomas 

Tackle 

Highland  Home,  Alabama 

Cliff  Russell 

Tackle 

Montgomery,  Alabama 

Travis  Marsh 

Guard 

Boaz,  Alabama 

Earl  Newton 

Guard 

Greenville,  Alabama 

Max  Howell 

Guard 

Prattville,  Alabama 

John  Faircloth 

Guard 

Brundidge,  Alabama 

Steve  Henley 

Center 

Prattville,  Alabama 

Bobbie  Murchison 

Center 

Eclectic,  Alabama 

Jerry  Trammell 

Quarterback 

Centre,  Alabama 

Bubba  Marriott 

Quarterback 

Foley,  Alabama 

James  Bruce 

Quarterback 

Andalusia,  Alabama 

Al  Clanton 

Halfback 

Europa,  Mississippi 

Charles  Aplin 

Halfback 

Florala,  Alabama 

Neil  Passmore 

Halfback 

Decatur,  Georgia 

Robert  Youmans 

Fullback 

Lexsey,  Georgia 

Frank  Fulgham 

Fullback 

Manchester,  Georgia 

Malcolm  Selley 

Fullback 

Prattville,  Alabama 

Bill  Brown 

Fullback 

Headland,  Alabama 
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Chart  XIV 

BASKETBALL  ROSTER,  1960-1961 


NAME 

George  Norton 
Bill  Dickson 
Mike  Sexton 
Dave  Gingold 
Frank  Miller 
Jeff  Cooke 
Paul  Word 
Hamil  Martin 
Jud  Dye 
Bob  Pace 
Noel  Martin 
Ronnie  Hayes 
Curtis  Harris 
Ken  Shaw 
William  Thigpen 


£IGHT 

HOMETOWN 

6'2 

Miami,  Florida 

6'1 

Wewahitchka,  Florida 

6'1" 

Selma,  Alabama 

6'0" 

Sharon,  Pennsylvania 

6'2" 

Jakin,  Georgia 

6'4" 

Bainbridge,  Georgia 

6'2" 

Troy,  Alabama 

5'n" 

Decatur,  Alabama 

5'10" 

West  Middlesex,  Pennsylvania 

6'1" 

Jakin,  Georgia 

5'9" 

Ozark,  Alabama 

6'1" 

Prichard,  Alabama 

5'7" 

Uriah,  Alabama 

5'9" 

Central  Slip,  New  York 

5'lT 

Greenville,  Alabama 

Chart  XV 

TROY  STATE  BASKETBALL  RECORD 

1950-1969 


1950-1951 
1951-1952 
1952-1953 
1953-1954 


1954-1955 
1955-1956 
1956-1957 


WON  3 
WON  5 
WON  18 

WON  22 


LOST  1 5 
LOST  20 
LOST  7 
LOST    6 


PCT.  .166 
PCT.  .200 
PCT.  .720 
PCT.  .785 


Championship  of  Blue-Gray  Tournament 

WON  12  LOST  10  PCT.  .545 

WON  1 8  LOST    9  PCT.  .667 

WON  19  LOST    8  PCT.  .703 

Championship    -    District    19    -    National 
Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
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1957-1958  WON  19  LOST    6  PCT.  .760 

Championship  District     1 9  National 

Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

1958-1959  WON  19  LOST  1 1  PCT.  .633 

Championship  District    19  National 

Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 


1959-1960 

WON  19 

LOST    8 

PCT.  .703 

1960-1961 

WON  22 

LOST    6 

PCT.  .785 

Championship    of    The    Alabama    Collegiate 
Conference 


1961-1962 

WON  25                 LOST    6 

PCT.  .806 

Championship       of       Alabama 
Conference  Tournament 

Collegiate 

1962-1963 

WON  20                LOST  10 

PCT.  .667 

1963-1964 

WON  22                 LOST    8 

PCT.  .733 

Co-Championship  of  the  Alabama  Collegiate 
Conference 


1964-1965 

WON  22 

LOST    8 

PCT.  .733 

1965-1966 

WON  24 

LOST    9 

PCT.  .724 

Championship  of  Blue-Gray  Tournament 

Championship       of       Alabama       Collegiate 
Conference  Tournament 

1966-1967  WON  26  LOST    7  PCT.  .787 

Championship  of  Blue-Gray  Tournament 

1967-1968  WON  18  LOST    8  PCT.  .692 

Tour  of  Western  Europe  (Holland,  Belgium, 
France)  during  the  Christmas  Holidays 

1968-1969  WON  10  LOST  20  PCT.  .333 
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Chart  XVI 

FIVE  OUTSTANDING  STUDENTS  OF  THE  FIRST  BAND 

Howard  Mann 

Auxford  Sartain 

Aubrey  Redmond 

John  Gillis 

John  McCrary 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  MALE  OCTET 

Henry  Curtis 

Alvin  McCraney 

Jimmy  Balako 

Joseph  Ward 

Rex  Windham 

John  Gillis 

Professor  Ruben  Parson 

Lawrence  Peterson 

PARTICIPANTS  IN  COLLEGE  PLAYS 

"Stage  Door" 
November  20,  1946 

Characters 

Martha  Bush,  Dorothy  Pittman,  Zurline  Franklin,  Mary  Price 
Stephenson,  Mary  Tisdale,  Pauline  Ford,  Marjorie  Taylor,  Dorothy 
Pope,  Betty  Jean  Moorer,  Peggy  Talbot,  Martha  McCartney,  Miriam 
Holland,  Marion  Bowers,  Martha  Gibson,  Marion  Nixon,  George 
Baggett,  Alma  Allen,  Ralph  Howard,  Charles  Land,  Samuel 
Townsend,  James  W.  Byrd,  Edwin  Howard,  James  Patrenos,  Robert 
Andress,  Emma  Maddox,  Samuel  Meeks,  Regal  Willis,  James  O'Neal. 

Staff 

Director,  Sara  Janette  Stout;  Stage  Manager,  Charles  Trussell; 
Business  Manager,  Arthur  Sumner;  Art  Director,  Martha  Jane  Ballard; 
Make-up,  Mary  Drinkard,  Myra  Carter,  Betty  Moore,  Joe  Barlar,  Ollie 
Baker;  Stage  Crew,  Auxford  Sartain,  James  O'Neal,  George  Arrant, 
Floyd  Buckner;  House  Manager,  Prentiss  Melder,  Laura  Turner; 
Ushers,  Stovall  Brown,  Irene  Ashworth,  Stanley  Griffin,  Jane  Welch. 
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"George  Washington  Slept  Here" 
April  30  and  May  1,  1947 

Characters 

Louise  Tillery,  Bruce  Long,  Mary  Joyce  Rumpf,  Martha 
McCartney,  William  Coffield,  Margaret  Cumbie,  Marjorie  Taylor, 
James  Patrenos,  Marion  Nixon,  June  McArthur,  Donald  Dearborn, 
James  Byrd,  Joseph  Barlar,  Ollie  Baker,  Frances  Webb,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Sims,  John  Jackson. 

Staff 

Director,  Janette  Stout;  Stage  Manager,  Charlie  Trussell;  Art 
Advisers,  Martha  Jane  Ballard,  Doris  Bittle;  House  Manager,  George 
Baggett;  Publicity  Staff,  Robert  Address,  Hazel  Roberts,  Erskine 
Key,  Porter  Bostic,  Madge  Franklin;  Business  Staff,  James  O'Neal, 
Peggy  Talbot;  Stage  Crew,  Auxford  Sartain,  Jr.,  Stanley  Griffin, 
Prentiss  Melder,  Jimmie  Ruth  Milton,  Don  Robinson;  Make-up, 
Floyd  Bucknes,  Myra  Carter,  Annie  Hadley;  Ushers,  Alma  Allen, 
Miriam  Holland,  Sam  Meeks,  Regal  Willis. 


"She  Stoops  to  Conquer" 

Characters 

John  Jackson,  Howard  Pelham,  Blue  Barber,  Francis  Evans, 
Gene  Lee,  Jack  Solomon,  Ollie  Baker,  Donald  Dearborn,  Merlin 
Casey,  Martha  Davie  Sapp,  Jimmie  Ruth  Milton,  Marjorie  Taylor, 
Winifred  Davies,  Mary  Lee  Garrett,  Ed  Neeley,  Lurlene  Franklin. 

Staff 

Stage  Manager,  Ollie  Baker;  Business  Manager,  John  Jackson; 
Scenery  and  Properties,  Merlin  Casey;  Staging  and  Costumes, 
Jeanette  Howard. 
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Chart  XVII 

STUDENTS  WHO  HAVE  WORKED  WITH 
THE  TROY  PLAYMAKERS,  1949-1950 


ACTING 


PRODUCTION 


1.  Anderson,  Joyce 

2.  Andrews,  Roy 
The  Valiant 


3.   Arnold,  Alice 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
Pink  and  Patches 


Pride  and  Prejudice 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
Golden  Slipper 
Pink  and  Patches 
The  Valiant 
A  By -Line  for  St.  Luke 


4.  Arnold,  Elsie 

A  By -Line  for  St.  Luke 

5.  Arnold  Mawk 
Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
The  Valiant 


Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Pride  and  Prejudice 


Pride  and  Prejudice 


6.  Austin,  Jaunita 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
Golden  Slipper 

A  By-Line  for  St.  Luke 

7.  Barber,  Blue 
Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Golden  Slipper 

8.  Billy,  Emma  H. 


Pride  and  Prejudice 
Pink  and  Patches 
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Blount.  Tommie  Sue 
Pride  and  Prejudice 

Boyd,  Bobbie 
Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Pink  and  Patches 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
Check  and  Mate 


The  Valiant 


1 1.  Brown,  John 

Enter  Dora,  Exit  Dad 

12.  Brunson,  Marion 
Enter  Dora,  Exit  Dad 

13.  Brunson,  Martha  Frank 


14. 
15. 
16. 


Bryan,  Doris 

Bullock,  Jill 

Calhoun,  Ann 
So  It  Goes 


Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Pride  and  Prejudice 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 

Golden  Slipper    ■ 


17.   Canant,  Jean 

1  8.   Collins,  Martha  Frances 
Pink  and  Patches 


Golden  Sli 


ppeA 


Pride  and  Prejudice 
Golden  Slipper 


19. 

Cumuze,  Mack 
Golden  Slipper 

20. 

Dawsey,  Rosemary 

Arsenic  and  Old  La 

21. 

Daye,  Hershelle 
Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Check  and  Mate 

Pride  and  Prejudice 
Pink  and  Patches 
The  Valiant 
Check  and  Mate 

22. 

Dean,  Josepha 
So  It  Goes 
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23.  Dean,  Mona 
Pride  and  Prejudice 

24.  Dean,  Ruth 

25.  Duck,  Betty  Jean 
So  It  Goes 

The  Valiant 

26.  Dudley,  Asa 

Enter  Dora,  Exit  Dad 
Two  Cowgirls  from  Boston 
So  It  Goes 

27.  Duvall,  Budd 
Golden  Slipper 
No  Parking 

28.  Evans,  Francis 

A  By -Line  for  St.  Luke 

29.  Farris,  Buddy 
Golden  Slipper 

30.  Fay,  Marjorie 

31.  Foster,  Carolyn 

32.  Freeman,  Carolyn 

33.  Gilbert,  George 


34.  Gracey,  Athella 

Two  Cowgirls  from  Boston 


Pride  and  Prejudice 


Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Pride  and  Prejudice 


No  Parking 


Two  Cowgirls  from  Boston 


Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 

Pride  and  Prejudice 

Golden  Slipper 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Golden  Slipper 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
Golden  Slipper 
The  Valiant 


35.  Greene,  Betty 

Pride  and  Prejudice 
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Pink  and  Patches 
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The  Valiant 


37.  Harper,  Ruth 
Pink  and  Patches 
No  Parking 

A  By-Line  for  St.  Luke 

38.  Harper,  John 

Enter  Dora,  Exit  Dad 

39.  Harrison,  Jack 

40.  Herron,  Frank 

Check  and  Mate 

41.  Huck,  Caryl 

42.  Jackson,  Harper 


43.  Jones,  Bill 

A  By -Line  for  St.  Luke 
Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
No  Parking 

44.  Lee,  Gene 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
Golden  Slipper 
Two  Cowgirls  from  Boston 
Check  and  Mate 

45.  Law,  Maurice 
Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 

46.  Lee,  Patsy 

47.  McBryde,  Freddie 


Pride  and  Prejudice 


Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 

Check  and  Mate 

Pride  and  Prejudice 

Pink  and  Patches 
The  Valiant 


Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
Golden  Slipper 


Pink  and  Patches 
The  Valiant 


Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
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48.  Merrill,  William 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
No  Parking 
Pink  and  Patches 

49.  Moore,  Alta 

50.  Morris,  Rual 

51.  Murdock,  Betty  Jo 

52.  Nichols,  Tommy 
Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 

53.  Price,  Bennie 

54.  Porterfleld,  James 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
The  Valiant 

55.  Pritchett,  Duluth 
Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 

56.  Quattlebaum,  Howard 
No  Parking 

57.  Reeves,  Donald 

58.  Reeves,  James  H. 
Pride  and  Prejudice 

59.  Riggins,  Sally 
Pink  and  Patches 

60.  Robinson,  Elizabeth 

A  By -Line  for  St.  Luke 

61.  Rockwell,  David 
Check  and  Mate 

62.  Rountree,  Reba 


Pride  and  Prejudice 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Golden  Slipper 
Pride  and  Prejudice 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
A  By- Line  for  St.  Luke 

Golden  Slipper 
Pride  and  Prejudice 


Pride  and  Prejudice 

Pride  and  Prejudice 

The  Valiant 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
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63.  Rountree,  Tommy 
Golden  Slipper 

Two  Cowgirls  from  Boston 
So  It  Goes 

64.  Sapp,  Martha  Davie 
Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
Golden  Slipper 

Two  Cowgirls  from  Boston 

65.  Searcy,  Fred 

66.  Sellers,  Ennis 
No  Parking 
Golden  Slipper 
The  Valiant 

A  By-Line  for  St.  Luke 

67.  Solomon,  Ellen 
Pride  and  Prejudice 


Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Pride  and  Prejudice 


The  Valiant 

Pride  and  Prejudice 


Pride  and  Prejudice 


Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
Golden  Slipper 
The  Valiant 


68.  Speigner,  Gene 

69.  Spencer,  Lester 
Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 


Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 

The  Valiant 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
Golden  Slipper 
Pink  and  Patches 


70.  Stewart,  Sue 
Check  and  Mate 

71 .  Striplin,  Zara 
Enter  Dora,  Exit  Dad 


Pride  and  Prejudice 


72.  Strother,  Juanita 

73.  Tillman.  Bernell 


Pride  and  Prejudice 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
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74.  Tisdale,  Abbie  Laurice 
Pink  and  Patches 

75.  Valentine,  Lonnie 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
Arsenic  and  Old  Lace  (tour) 
The  Valiant 

Two  Cowgirls  from  Boston 


76.  Wagoner,  Betty 
Pride  and  Prejudice 


Pride  and  Prejudice 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Golden  Slipper 
Pink  and  Patches 
The  Valiant 
A  By-Line  for  St.  Luke 
No  Parking 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Golden  Slipper 
The  Valiant 


11.  Wallace,  Doyce 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
The  Valiant 
Check  and  Mate 


Golden  Slipper 
Pink  and  Patches 
The  Valiant 
Check  and  Mate 


78.  Warren,  Martha 

79.  Watt,  Gertrude 


Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
Pink  and  Patches 


80.  Williams,  Lomax 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 


81.  Woodham,  Elaine 


Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 
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Dr.  Emmett  Kilpa trick 

English  and  French 
1937-1961 


Jernigan  Sanders,  1937 

As  a  member  of  the  trades  staff  and  in  other 
ways  this  man  was  an  outstanding  person  on 
the  Campus  for  thirty  years.  Besides  being  a 
talented  singer,  Jernigan  could  handle  the 
routine  of  any  formal  reception  ranging  from 
entertaining  the  governor  of  the  State  to 
simple  parties.  He  served  in  many  helpful 
capacities  during  the  years. 
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"PAGEANT  OF  YEARS," 

COLORFUL  EPIC  OF  SOUTHERN  HISTORY. 

VIEWED  BY  RECORD  CROWD  ON  CAMPUS 

May  10,  1940 

Faculty  and  Students  Magnificent  in  Direction  and 
Roles  of  Play 

Splendid  Production  Features  Swift  Action  and 
Authentic  Costumes  of  the  Old  South 

Featuring  authenticity  of  costume  and  swiftness  of  action,  the 
"Pageant  of  Years,"  presented  Friday  night  by  over  four  hundred 
students,  pleased  the  witnessing  crowd  of  around  two  thousand 
people  to  the  extent  that  they  lavished  praise  and  compliments  upon 
Troy  and  the  participants  in  the  pageant.  Capably  led  by  Miss 
Laureson  Forrester,  the  students  dramatized  Southern  history  in  a 
fashion  that  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  that  witnessed  the 
mammoth  extravaganza. 

Playing  before  the  greatest  crowd  that  has  ever  witnessed  any 
previous  Troy  College  presentation,  the  students  did  the  College  and 
themselves  distinct  credit  by  their  performance.  People  that  viewed 
the  epic  left  the  grounds  in  front  of  Bibb  Graves  Hall  with  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  production.  "Remarkably  well  done."  "The 
costuming  was  superior  to  anything  I  ever  saw."  "The  music  was 
wonderful."  "The  swiftness  of  action,"  and  "Best  thing  this  College 
ever  had"  were  among  the  descriptive  phrases  that  flowed  so  freely 
through  the  throng. 

The  pageant,  which  depicted  the  life  in  the  South  since  the 
antebellum  days,  was  presented  in  three  episodes.  In  the  first  episode 
was  "Plantation  Life  in  the  Old  South"  and  contained  scenes  of 
Negro  washwomen,  cotton  pickers  in  the  fields,  cooks  in  the  big 
kitchens,  and  songs  and  dances  in  the  slave  quarters.  The  education 
of  that  period  was  depicted  by  a  governess  and  her  two  small  charges. 
A  grand  ball  was  in  progress  at  the  big  house  when  a  messenger 
arrived  and  informed  the  gathering  that  Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired 
on  and  that  war  had  come. 

Episode  two  dealt  with  the  period  of  "Industrialization  of  the 
South",  and  showed  scenes  from  the  mines,  the  lumber  camps,  and 
the  factories  with  the  normal  school  typifying  the  education  of  that 
period.  The  Chautauqua  was  presented  as  the  form  of  entertainment 
of  this  period,  and  the  episode  closed  upon  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  World  War. 
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Episode  three,  characterizing  the  post-war  era  and  the  New 
Deal,  opened  with  the  jazz  age  which  was  followed  by  the  bread  lines 
of  the  depression,  and  coming  of  the  WPA  work  and  recreation 
centers.  The  modern  school  was  shown  as  the  hope  of  the  future  and 
the  democratic  way  of  life,  and  with  that  the  pageant  closed  as  the 
choir,  band,  and  octet  joined  in  a  rendition  of  Finlandia. 

The  pageant  was  attended  by  many  out-of-town  people,  among 
which  were  Miss  Jessie  Garrison,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Montgomery;  Miss  Laura  Mae  Hill,  physical  education  director, 
Florence;  Mr.  Jasper,  T.V.A.  school,  Sheffield;  Miss  Margaret  McCall, 
head  department  of  physical  education,  Montevallo;  and  Miss 
Mildred  Caldwell,  Montevallo.  Accompanying  Miss  McCall  were 
students  that  are  majoring  in  physical  education  at  Montevallo.  The 
Ozark  senior  class  attended  in  a  group. 

Miss  Forrester  was  ably  assisted  in  the  supervision  of  this 
production  by  Miss  Myra  Segars  and  Dr.  Emily  Calcott  who  wrote 
the  script;  the  latter  also  supplied  continuity  and  pantomine;  Miss 
Martha  Jane  Ballard  and  Mrs.  Jack  J.  Beverly,  who  prepared  the 
costumes;  Mrs.  Lawrence  Peterson  and  Mrs.  George  Rainer,  who 
supplied  the  music  for  the  occasion;  and  Messrs.  Curren  A.  Farmer 
and  Albert  E.  Choate,  who  had  charge  of  the  stage  scenery  and 
lighting  effects. 

SELECTED  EDITORIALS  FROM  TROPOLITAN 

An  Unpredictable  Delight 

He's  so  unpredictable  that  one  never  knows  what  the  delightful 
and  oftentimes  devilish  Dr.  Kilpatrick  will  say  or  do  next,  and  such 
was  the  case  in  assembly  last  Wednesday.  "He's  good  for  us,"  says  his 
life-long  friend  Dr.  R.C.  Kennedy,  with  his  quiet  grin,  "but  he  at 
times  infuriates  us." 

Infuriating 

Infuriates  us?  Yes,  he  does  do  that.  But  no  sooner  does  one 
begin  feeling  resentment  about  one  remark  than  Dr.  Killy  charges 
back  into  the  picture  with  another  startling  statement  so  amusing  or 
so  contradictory  that  one  forgets  his  first  anger.  It  is  an  endless, 
challenging  attempt  to  keep  up  with  this  "soldier  of  fortune,"  even 
for  his  close  friends. 
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As  has  been  said,  he  is  one  of  the  few  men  alive  who  can  make 
some  of  the  most  cutting  and  cunning  statements  without  the 
'Victim"  taking  offense  (not  knowingly,  that  is).  He  emphatically 
states  that  "Kennedy  (Dr.  R.C.)  says  that  sometimes  I  am  not  so 
nice,  but  he  must  remember  that  I  am  dealing  with  human  beings." 
Although  the  King  of  the  English  Department  does  not  outwardly 
show  it,  the  chuckles  roll  through  his  body  whenever  he  knows  he 
has  gotten  away  with  something  again,  and  he  is  delighted! 

And  while  buildings  are  going  up  all  over  the  campus,  only  Dr. 
Killy  can  say  without  malice  but  with  sincerity  that  "buildings  do 
not  make  a  college.  It  is  teaching  that  illumines  the  buildings." 

Lovable 

Perhaps  an  editorial  tribute  is  not  the  place  to  make  such  a 
comment  as  this,  but  one  female  student  on  campus  dared  to  say, 
"Why  he  looks  so  lovable  that  I  just  want  to  hug  him  everytime  I  see 
him."  And  Dr.  Killy  talks  about  being  old!! 

As  he  stated  in  assembly  last  week,  "A  man  of  70  ought  to  have 
something  to  say."  And  something  to  say  he  has.  He  has  an  opinion 
on  everything,  and  he  has  the  colorful  and  lively  background  and 
experiences  to  back  most  of  his  statements.  He  has  said  that,  "When 
I  say  something  is  a  fact,  believe  me,  for  I  know  it  is  right."  He 
usually  is,  and,  whether  he  is  or  not,  at  times  his  charming 
personality  makes  one  want  to  agree  with  him  just  to  please  him.  But 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  is  usually  right,  and  there  just  aren't 
many  who  are  in  the  position  to  disagree  with  him. 

Entertaining 

How  true  is  his  statement,  "I'm  not  going  to  bore  you  at  the 
last  minute,  for  boredom  is  something  to  which  a  teacher  should  not 
subject  his  students."  Of  the  hundreds  of  students  who  sit  in  his 
classes  year  after  year,  only  a  rare  few,  preoccupied  with  their  own 
thoughts,  do  not  pay  attention,  and  seldom  is  a  student  bored  with 
the  gentleman.  Most  of  the  students  vie  for  a  front  row  chair  in  his 
classes. 

His  statements  at  times  are  lovable  and  laughable.  "I'm  so 
thankful  a  Democrat  has  won  the  Presidency,"  declared  the  relieved 
Dr.  Kilpatrick,  putting  his  finger  beside  his  nose  and  peering  out  over 
his  glasses,  "for  I  could  not  face  70  and  a  Republican  President  at  the 
same  time." 
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"It  is  an  unhappy  thing  for  us  to  give  him  up."  Students  have 
enjoyed  Dr.  Kilpatrick  for  so  long  that  they  possibly  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  will  always  be  here.  But  students  are  slowly 
awakening  and  rubbing  their  drowsy  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  less  than 
four  weeks  the  good  Dr.  Killy  will  no  longer  be  a  physical  part  of  the 
College.  But  he  will  be  remembered.  Oh,  how  he  will  be 
remembered!!  No  student  could  walk  past  that  little  office  stuffed 
with  books  on  the  end  of  Bibb  Graves  Hall,  second  floor,  without 
remembering  the  white-haired  gentleman,  scholar,  and  man. 

But  again,  he's  so  unpredictable,  and  as  there  has  always  been 
something  new  and  glamorous  and  interesting  for  him  in  the  past,  so 
will  he  find  something  new  and  glamorous  and  interesting  in  the 
future.  Good  things  have  ways  of  finding  paths  to  good  men. 

LIBERALISM  UNDER  ATTACK  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 

The  liberalism  of  the  American  colleges  and  universities  is  under 
attack  and  in  some  instances  strong  measures  have  been  taken  to 
completely  annihilate  the  freedoms  of  faculty  members,  students, 
and  student  publications. 

To  back  this  statement  up,  let  us  move  back  to  last  week  to  the 
University  of  Alabama  campus  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  under  the 
direction  of  National  Grand  Wizard  Robert  Shelton,  disclosed  the 
plan  of  the  Klan  to  place  a  firm  halt  to  any  integration  of  the 
University  in  the  fall.  Student  members  of  the  Klan  on  the  University 
campus  "have  their  ears  and  eyes  open  to  gather  information  about 
liberal  student  organizations,  faculty  members,  and  students," 
declared  Shelton,  emphasizing  that  the  Klan  membership  on  the 
campus  is  on  "a  firm  foundation." 

Student  organizations  are  being  infiltrated  by  student  Klansmen 
to  gather  information  for  the  Klan.  An  interesting  fact  to  learn  from 
comments  by  Shelton  was  that  the  "most  liberal"  organizations  on 
campus  were  religious  organizations  which  were  being  watched  the 
closest. 

Says  Shelton,  "An  integration  attempt  at  the  University  will 
most  likely  come  next  fall.  When  it  does  come,  the  Klan  has  a 
definite  plan  of  action  in  which  the  student  Klansmen  will  play  a 
part  ...  If  anyone  can  stop  integration  at  the  University,  the  Klan 
can  do  it." 
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This  fight  against  liberalism  does  not  end  with  the  University  of 
Alabama,  but  hits  again  just  as  strongly  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  where  we  find  that  Billy  Barton,  20  year-old  managing 
editor  of  the  Ole  Miss  college  newspaper,  is  being  questioned  by  the 
State  Sovereignty  Commission,  a  sort  of  "Un-Mississippian  Activities 
Committee,"  after  receiving  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  the  college 
newspaper  stating  that  Barton  was  a  member  of  the  NAACP.  The 
charges  were  that  Barton  was  "an  integrationist,  a  very  dangerous 
left-winger  who  has  participated  in  sit-ins,  and  a  friend  of  Ralph 
McGill,  the  'notorious'  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution." 

After  discovering  that  Barton  denied  all  accusations  along  this 
line,  the  Commission  decided  to  give  the  young  student  a  lie  detector 
test,  and  bedlam  broke  loose.  The  incident  made  front  page  in  several 
large  Mississippi  papers,  most  supporting  the  "innocence"  of  the  lad. 
Everyone  decided  the  thing  to  do  was  to  sue  everybody  else  from  the 
governor  of  the  state  on  down.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Mississippi 
legislature  stated  that  "the  toes  of  the  innocent  are  occasionally 
stepped  on  in  the  hunt  for  the  guilty,  but  that's  no  reason  to  do 
away  with  the  work  of  patriotic  citizens  who  are  trying  to  save  the 
country." 

Patriotic  citizens?  That  is  the  biggest  laugh  this  editor  has  had 
lately!  This  whole  mess  is  one  of  insipience  and  is  utterly  deplorable. 
The  state  president  of  the  Young  Democrats  disgustedly  struck  out 
against  these  undemocratic  tactics  and  said,  "A  state  of  affairs  has 
been  created  where  neighbor  informs  on  neighbor,  when  state-hired 
spies  fill  the  files  in  Jackson  with  'suspicious  characters'  and 
self-anointed  junior  'G'  Men  scurry  about  Mississippi  keeping  the 
campaign  of  hate  and  suspicion  fed  to  a  fever  pitch." 

It  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  colleges  are  given  all  the 
freedoms  available  to  utilize  and  develop  ...  as  long  as  what  they  do 
is  approved,  checked,  and  rechecked  by  "those  in  charge."  We,  as 
future  mothers  and  fathers,  doctors,  politicians,  lawyers,  engineers, 
mathematicians,  astronomers,  and  on  and  on.  have  such  a  beautiful 
example  set  for  us  by  those  whose  footsteps  we  follow,  examples  of 
beautiful  dirt  and  filth.  Must  they  continue  to  tell  us  how  to  think, 
what  to  think,  what  to  do,  what  is  best  for  us.  where  to  go,  what  to 
do?  It  is  indeed  a  sickening  thought  when  the  young  minds  of  today 
are  being  "infiltrated"  with  the  trash  of  "down  with  subversiveness 
against  our  state,  our  nation."  when  these  men  whom  we  follow  are 
so  biased  and  prejudiced  that  we  can  barely  see  their  faces  for  the 
grime  of  hatreds  of  years  past. 
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Now  these  prejudices  enter  our  colleges.  If  our  thoughts  become 
too  liberal,  we  are  forced  to  discontinue  these  thoughts  and  remain 
passive  and  let  those  who  "know"  think  for  us  and  guide  our  lives  to 
the  straight  and  narrow  path,  whatever  and  wherever  that  may  be. 
Thus  far,  Troy  State  has  not  been  hit  by  this  rushing  sweep  of  "down 
with  liberalism"  which  has  pushed  through  and  into  other  colleges 
and  universities. 

Thank  goodness  for  the  few  brave,  liberal  souls  who  dare  to 
stand  strong  and  unflinching  under  the  blows  of  the  anti-liberals,  as 
was  the  case  of  the  University  of  Alabama  students  in  their  student 
government  election  last  week,  as  students,  for  the  first  time,  fought 
against  the  powerful  Political  Machine  of  the  school.  The  Machine 
was  exposed  by  the  daring  weekly  newspaper  of  the  college,  The 
Crimson-White.  Says  Dr.  Frank  Rose,  president,  "I  think  this 
exposure  is  a  healthy  sign  that  our  students  are  thinking  ..." 

Man  must  change  with  the  changing  times.  Let  these  men  who 
so  violently  oppose  liberalism  have  their  say,  but  do  not  let  them 
force  their  thoughts  and  ideas  upon  others  who  do  not  share  their 
beliefs. 

-E.H. 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITY 
HITS  AGAINST  COMMUNISTS  AMONG  YOUTH 

The  threat  of  communism  to  the  youths  of  America  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  concern  to  the  national  government  as  well  as  to 
local,  state,  and  private  agencies,  and  the  program  to  combat  the  red 
"communistic  disease"  has  hit  the  front  pages  of  most  newspapers  of 
any  importance  throughout  the  nation. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  in  its 
legislation  against  communist  forces,  working  among  young  people 
of  our  nation  is  presently  sponsoring  a  film  entitled  "Operation 
Abolition"  which  has  been  produced  to  show  the  "dire  necessity" 
for  the  national  government  to  promote  such  a  campaign  to  fight 
communistic  forces  arising  here.  The  film  supposedly  presents  an 
unbiased  recount  of  the  picketing,  rioting,  and  mobbing  which  made 
headlines  in  San  Francisco  last  May  as  the  House  Committee 
subpoenaed  one  of  the  California  students,  charging  him  with 
communist  affiliation. 

Following  the  film's  presentation  to  many  of  the  colleges  and 
universities   throughout  the  nation,  students  shouted  in  righteous 
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indignation  that  the  film  is  biased  and  prejudiced,  unfair  and  "hitting 
below  the  belt."  These  students  also  feel  that  the  HUAC  is 
unconstitutional  and  that  each  time  someone  stands  before  the 
Committee  "it  is  not  a  subpoenaed  witness  that  stands  there,  but  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

However,  there  are  those  who  oppose  this  point  of  view  and 
state  that  if  the  Committee  is  so  unconstitutional,  why  did  it  receive 
a  412  to  6  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  more  funds  to  be 
appropriated  to  combat  communism? 

The  United  States  Department  of  Defense  is  presently  in  the 
process  of  putting  together  a  new  film  on  communism  which  it  hopes 
will  "give  an  over-all  picture  of  communist  efforts  of  penetration 
into  youth  and  youth  organizations."  Begun  in  August  of  last  year, 
the  film  will  be  released  shortly  and  may  be  released  publicly  if  there 
is  enough  demand  for  it.  It  will  not  replace  "Operation  Abolition"  or 
the  other  film  on  communism  entitled  "Communism  on  the  Map," 
both  of  which  have  been  strongly  attacked  as  "biased"  and 
"distorted." 

One  of  the  Defense  Department  spokesmen  stated  that  "there  is 
a  serious  problem  of  communist  penetration  into  youth  and  youth 
organizations  all  over  the  world,  and  there  is  a  need  for  some  kind  of 
film  which  shows  the  over-all  problem." 

Many  oppose  these  films,  and  rightly  so  in  their  own  minds. 
But,  in  opposing  the  showing  of  the  films  to  the  public,  they  are 
branded  as  COMMUNIST.  One  history  professor  at  the  University  of 
Washington  criticized  the  film  "Communism  on  the  Map"  by  saying 
that  it  presented  only  one  side  of  the  picture  of  communism  and 
democracy,  and  he  was  threatened  with  death  by  an  anonymous 
caller.  He  is  now  on  the  list  of  pro-Communists  and  is  accused  by  the 
State  Anti-Subversive  Committee  of  the  American  Legion  for  this 
criticism  of  the  film.  A  fact  sheet  has  been  circulated  on  the 
professor  by  the  Anti-Subversive  Committee  citing  all  the 
organizations  with  which  he  has  been  affiliated  since  1939,  among 
them  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  One  state  newspaper, 
defending  the  professor,  says  that  the  "fact"  sheet  is  a  method  of 
"perpetrating  guilt  by  association." 

Another  anti-communist  group  is  the  John  Birch  Society  which 
has  also  hit  the  country  by  storm,  weeding  out,  condemning  and 
accusing  men,  women,  and  youth.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
Society  is  to  seek  out  those  subversive  groups  that  may  prove 
detrimental  to  America's  democratic  society.  Members  consider 
themselves  the  "leaders  of  freedom"  for  all  America  and  have  even 
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gone  so  far  in  some  instances  as  to  say  that  anyone  opposed  to  the 
group  is  communist.  One  college  student, commenting  on  the  Birch 
Society,  stated:  "Perhaps  it  may  come  to  the  point  that  coeds  will 
not  be  permitted  to  wear  lip-stick,  first,  because  the  color  of  the 
lip-stick  is  red,  and  second,  because  their  grandmothers  didn't  wear 
it." 

Moves  have  even  been  made  to  do  away  with  books  dealing  with 
communism  and  the  communistic  states.  Another  student 
commented,  "The  next  move  for  the  Society  will  probably  be  the 
burning  of  any  books  mentioning  Russia  and  any  books  dealing  with 
education,  other  than  American  education.  All  students  who  have 
American  Indian  blood  will  be  entitled  to  automatic  A's,  as  will  be 
all  D.A.R.'s,  American  Legion  members,  and  Joe  McCarthy's 
relatives,  however  distant.  All  faculty  members  will  have  to  be 
checked  to  see  if  they  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent.  The  Art 
Department  will  be  permitted  to  use  the  colors  red,  white,  and  blue, 
with  as  little  emphasis  on  the  red  as  possible." 

The  student,  understandably  was  being  facetious,  but  certain 
light  can  be  shed  on  his  statements.  America  has  a  unique  society,  a 
society  free  of  many  restrictions.  It  would  indeed  be  a  shame  if 
brother  were  turned  against  brother,  with  spies  located  among 
members  of  the  same  household,  husband  turned  against  wife,  wife 
against  husband. 

The  motives  and  intent  of  the  Society,  the  HUAC,  and  the 
anti-communist  films  are  all  good,  with  truth  in  mind  as  the 
objective.  But  in  many  instances,  the  tactics  used  have  been  misused 
and  misguided,  and  innocent  people  have  been  harmed.  Communism 
definitely  must  be  combatted,  or  it  will  prevail,  and  it  will  prevail 
unless  all  work  together  in  unison,  not  speaking  and  probing  around 
behind  backs,  using  undemocratic  tactics  to  achieve  a  democratic 
society. 

A  Touch  of  Green  Laurel 

The  Tropolitaiu  November  1960 

For  twenty-three  years  now,  students  have  been  entering  Troy 
State  College,  struggling  twelve  times  in  four  years  through  the  agony 
of  registration,  plodding  with  too  little  enthusiasm  to  class  day  after 
day,  griping  about  such  incidental  things  as  the  mess  hall  food,  holes 
in  the  parking  lots,  and  generally  giving  themselves  and  everyone 
concerned  a  hard  time  of  things  until  they  end  with  a  march  to  a 
gaily  decorated  platform  where  a  degree  and  a  warm  handshake  from 
Dr.  C.B.  Smith  await  them. 
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The  gripers  and  growlers  have  come  and  gone:  they  are  here 
now;  and  they  will  be  here  in  all  probability  as  long  as  Troy  State 
College  stands.  They  are  on  every  campus  and  they  always  come  and 
go,  doing  little  that  is  constructive,  criticising  much,  and  leaving  the 
real  work  to  the  objects  of  their  criticism,  such  men  as  Troy  State 
College's  Dr.  C.B.  Smith. 

The  Tropolitcui  has  through  the  years  griped  as  much  as  anyone; 
its  present  reputation  is  more  that  of  a  critic  than  anything  else.  Its 
present  editor  and  columnists  are  and  have  been  much  more  adept  at 
criticism  than  other  forms  of  writing. 

We  have  taken  great  care  to  avoid  gushing  over  any  person, 
thing,  activity,  for  we  have  not  wanted  to  be  mealy-mouthed.  We 
have  imagined  ourselves  seeking  the  Truth. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  criticism  is  without  its 
purpose  or  that  we  should  all  look  at  the  world  through  rose-colored 
glasses;  the  point  is  that  criticism  becomes  habitual,  so  much  so  that 
when  something  comes  along  really  worth  commending,  the  critics 
are  at  loss  to  find  words  to  express  their  thoughts. 

We  feel  this  way  regarding  Dr.  Smith,  and  because  we  do  and 
because  we  feel  it  is  appropriate  that  he  be  shown  some  appreciation 
for  the  fine  work  he  has  done  at  Troy  State  College  since  his 
assumption  of  the  presidency  in  1936,  we  want  simply  to  list  a  few 
of  the  things  that  we  and  many  other  silent  ones  appreciate  about 
this  year's  Alumnus  of  the  Year. 

We  commend  Dr.  Smith  first  and  foremost  because  he  allows 
this  paper  to  go  uncensored  while  our  two  great  sister  colleges  are 
unable  to  challenge  their  City  Halls  so  freely. 

We  commend  Dr.  Smith  because  he  tolerates  criticism  even 
from  those  people  enrolled  here  who  have  been  kicked  out  of  other 
schools,  a  group  that  probably  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  his 
critics. 

We  commend  his  philosophy  that  someone  should  educate  these 
people  and  his  willingness  to  assume  the  responsibility  at  a  time 
when,  if  we  had  our  way,  we  would  construct  a  lion's  pit  and  pitch 
them  into  it.  Fortunately,  he  is  not  of  that  temperament. 

We  commend  Dr.  Smith  for  not  allowing  snob  institutions  to  he 
erected  on  this  campus  although  the  erection  of  such  institutions 
would  doubtlessly  elevate  the  status  of  Troy  State  College  in  certain 
myopic  eyes. 

We  commend  him  for  allowing  the  instructors  to  teach  Truth 
and  for  placing  that  Truth  above  pedantry. 

We  commend  him  for  his  intellectual  accomplishments  and  for 
his  belief  that  education  should  be  extended  to  as  main  individuals 
as  possible. 
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We  commend  him  for  believing  that  sports  should  not  dominate 
an  institution  of  higher  learning. 

We  commend  him  for  the  excellence  with  which  he  conducts  his 
course  in  philosophy. 

We  commend  Dr.  Smith  most  of  all  for  being  a  gentleman  and, 
finally,  for  making  Troy  State  College  the  institution  that  it  is  today. 

-J.L.  &J.Y. 


Selections  from  Student  Publication,  351 

The  following  poem  by  Leon  Pierce  won  second  place  at  the 
Southern  Literary  Festival  held  at  Millsaps  College  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi. 


Songs  to  Li  Po 

I 

It  is  night  now  and 
The  crickets  have  replaced  the  rain. 
My  couch  is  red  with  wine  drops. 
Fine  breezes  fill  my  hovel; 

I  rejoice; 
A  few  drops  remain  in  my  cup. 


II 


My  bed  is  damp  from  the  day's  rain. 
On  the  pond  the  willow  flies  are  falling. 
I  would  not  sleep  anyway. 
The  night  is  fine  for  drinking. 


Ill 


The  moon  is  filling  my  pond. 

Behind  me  lies  Mt.  Shirra. 

From  my  hut  comes  the  sound  of  the  lute. 

My  wife  does  not  play  well, 

But  she  is  content  and  refills  my  cup. 

Tomorrow  there  will  he  no  rice. 
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IV 


My  cattle  are  content  for 
They  have  grain  for  the  winter. 
There  are  no  fences  to  be  mended. 
My  small  bridge  has  washed  out 
But  I  have  a  new  boat 
And  my  friends  are  waiting. 


V 


At  dawn  my  nets  were  empty  - 
I  can  now  see  rain  on  Mt.  Shirra  - 
My  fields  are  full  with  fruit,  but 
There  is  a  new  minstrel  in  the  village 
And  tomorrow  the  wind  will  change  - 
Tonight  there  will  be  drinking  and  songs. 


Leon  Pierce,  1 963 


TANKAS 

In  the  verdant  grove 

The  old  oak  casts  a  shadow 

In  the  afternoon  sun; 

A  silent  monarch  in  the  woods 

Whose  reign  inspires  the  sapling. 


I  thought  there  could  be 
No  more  love  left  anywhere. 
Whence  then  is  come  this  love 
That  has  caught  me  now 
And  holds  me  in  its  grasp? 

-  Arthur  Poole,  I960 
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CHUCK 

At  two  he  cried  out,  No! 

At  three  he  asked  me,  Why? 

At  four  demanded,  How? 

Then,  once  more,  Why?  Why? 

"No,  I  don't  want  any." 

"Why  does  water  put  out  fire?" 

"How  do  kitties  get  fur?" 

So  many  questions  he  has 

Each  hour  he  is  awake 

I  wish  I  knew  all  the  answers 

For  his  -  no,  for  my  heart's  sake. 

Time  will  give  you  answers, 

I  try  to  tell  him  then; 

Time  and  books  and  friends, 

And  work  and  other  men. 

"Mommie,  what  is  time?" 

Is  all  he  has  to  say  .  .  . 

Now  the  "What?"  has  come  .  .  . 

You  see,  he  is  five  today. 

-  Betty  Powell,  1961 

Poem    4 

Clip  not  his  wings  too  soon, 

0  Life,  nor  too  close. 
Let  him  rise  and  soar  and  feel 
The  high  winds  in  his  face, 
and  touch  the  stars, 
and  dream. 
Let  him  have  his  dreams,  O  Life. 

May  some  come  true. 
Let  him  be  free;  search  his  soul; 
Rise  to  his  strengths; 

Bow  to  his  weaknesses; 
Find  a  common  bond  with 
All  mankind, 

and  a  deep  compassion. 

-  Mrs.  Irene  Holmes,  1961 
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CIRCLE  OF  KEYS 

Prismatic  alchemy  in  sound: 

Over  and  over,  and  round  and  round 

Tempered  and  fettered 

And  pinched 

And  bound. 

Conformity,  thus,  is  tracked. 

And  found! 

Two  kinds  of  blindness  one  may  see: 
From  gazing  too  long  at  the  light; 
Or  staring  hopeless  in  the  night. 
And  both  taste  of  infinity. 

In  pits  divine,  or  outer  glow 

The  searching  is  the  ecstasy. 

And  raptured  instability 

Hangs  on  the  heart's  desire  to  know. 

When  ecstasy  has  come  and  gone 
The  darkness  and  the  light  are  one. 

0,  unpoetic,  unrelenting  compromise! 
0,  perverse  practicality! 
To  clip  our  wings 
And  save  our  sanity. 

-  Violet  Ervin,  1961 


EPITAPH 

Here  lie  God-Strewn, Eve-sacked  seeds 
Who,  vainly  plucked,  were  furrowed  deep 
In  fallow  fields;  and  begat  weeds 
That  sought  great  Sinai's  summit  steep 
To  hear  God. 

Here  lie  Passion's  petals -black, 
Dismal,  dim,  dismembered,  dried, 
Who  wept  atop  Golgotha's  back 
Crowding  untouched  Jahweh's  side 
To  feel  God. 
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Here  lie  Phaeton's  flowers  done, 
Now  unmoving,  sight  unstressed 
Whose  leaf-veiled  faces  sought  the  sun 
Who  scanned  sore-eyed  from  East  to  West 
To  see  God. 

Here  lie  stalks  whose  stamens  stilled 
Once  gave  life  in  vari-form, 
Lain  in  fields -undone,  untilled, 
No  more  seedlings  to  he  horn. 
Where  is  God? 

-  Leonard  W.  Rawls,  1965 


HELEN  KELLER 

Into  her  flinched,  protesting  palm  were  spelled 

Wet  words,  a  miracle  of  painful,  flashing  joy. 

A  startled  cry  broke  forth  in  lonely  longing 

To  voice  its  garbled  gladness, 

As  sightiess  eyes  so  suddenly  beheld  a  glimpse  of  light. 

A  walled-off  world  of  wonder,  once  withheld,  was  near. 

Little,  locked  ears  listened 

To  a  silent  symphony  with  tones  of  touch,  idea  bound. 

For  the  animal  girl, 

For  the  animal  girl, 

The  way  to  freedom  was  a  beacon 

Born  with  callous  courage, 

A  lighthouse  to  us. 

The  different  one,  in  darkness, 

Ached  for  self -acceptance,  that 

Needful,  humble  arrogance 

Wasting  precious  effort  on  regret. 

And  yet,  a  miracle ful  of  loving  labor, 

Grim  but  glorious  (sight,  and  sound,  and  voice) 

Spoke  the  joy  of  "I  am  I." 

So  spells  this  Alabama  child 

Into  our  wildly  flinched  and  clinched, 

Protesting  palms, 

Upturned. 


Sara  Newton  Carroll,  1969 
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TROY  STATE  COLLEGE  HOMECOMING  QUEENS 


1946 

Dorothy  Brantley 

Pronto,  Alabama 

1947 

Anne  Wood 

Selma,  AJabama 

1948 

Jean  Thompson 

Troy,  Alabama 

1949 

Rose  Parks 

Troy,  AJabama 

(Betty  Jean  Clark)1 7 

Ozark,  Alabama 

1950 

Mary  Lou  Plant 

Elba,  AJabama 

1951 

Jean  Teal 

Brewton,  AJabama 

1952 

Jimmie  Sue  Harris 

Troy,  AJabama 

1953 

Beryl  King 

Luverne,  AJabama 

1954 

Leah  Grant 

Samson,  AJabama 

1955 

Ernestine  Lovett 

Abbeville,  Alabama 

1956 

Henri  Godfrey 

Donaldsonville,  Georgia 

17  An  unfortunate  situation  arose  in  1949  in  the  selection  of  a 
Homecoming  Queen.  This  particular  day  was  designated  as  Founders 
Day.  The  purpose  was  to  honor  those  men  who  were  active  in  the 
establishment  of  the  College.  It  was  assumed  that  students  and 
program  committees  understood  that  Rose  Parks,  the  granddaughter 
of  the  long  tenure  president  of  the  College,  would  be  chosen  as 
queen.  The  record  shows  that  the  students  ignored  the  agreement 
and  also  chose  a  queen.  An  embarrassing  situation  developed. 
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1957 

Bevi  Ann  Wan- 

Clayton,  Alabama 

1958 

Martha  Boyd 

Clopton,  Alabama 

1959 

Frankie  Myers 

Hartford,  Alabama 

1960 

Jane  Spear 

LaPine,  Alabama 

1961 

Glenda  Buckelew 

Opp,  Alabama 

1962 

Judy  Buckner 

Crestview,  Florida 

1963 

Patsy  Dean 

Dothan,  Alabama 

1964 

Betty  McAlister 

Auburn,  Alabama 

1965 

Judy  Sawyer 

New  Brockton,  Alabama 

1966 

Ginger  Payne 

Jackson,  Alabama 

1967 

Beverly  Lisenby 

Ozark,  Alabama 
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Chapter  VIII 

VENTURES  INTO  RESEARCH 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION  PROJECT 

Subcommittee  for  Teacher  Education  and  Religion  Project 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 


Chairman -John  G.  Flowers,  President,  Southwest  Texas  State 
Teachers  College,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 

Evan  R.  Collins.  President,  State  University  of  New  York  College  for 
Teachers,  Albany,  New  York. 

Eugene  E.  Dawson,  Dean  of  Students  and  Administration,  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

Robert  C.  Schaefer,  Chairman,  Education  Department,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Charles  W.  Hunt,  Consultant,  Central  Office  of  AACTE.  Oneonta. 
New  York. 

Gerald  Read,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Kent  State 
University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Harold  K.  Schilling,  Dean,  Graduate  School,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania. 

Roscoe  West,  President,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College.  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

J.  J.  Oppenheimer,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Liason  Member  from 
Committee  on  Studies. 

Samuel  M.  Blumenfield,  Director,  Department  of  Education  and 
Culture,  The  Jewish  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York. 
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Msgr.  William  E.  McManus,  Assistant  Director,  Department  of 
Education,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C,  Consultant. 

Seymore  A.  Smith,  Assistant  Professor,  Religion  in  Higher 
Education,  Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
Consultant. 

Prentiss  Pemberton,  Assistant  Secretary,  William  H.  Danforth 
Foundation,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Ex-officio. 


AN  ALERT  COLLEGE  IN  THE  SLEEPY  SOUTH 

By  Frank  Rainwater 
Troy  (Alabama)  State  College 

A  tiny,  one-horse  college  in  the  wiregrass  farmlands  of  southeast 
Alabama,  Troy  State  College  has  in  two  decades  redeemed  itself  from 
provincialism  and  obscurity.  Its  staunchly  Deweyesque  president, 
Charles  Bunyan  Smith,  wages  constant  warfare  on  mediocrity, 
sterility,  and  complacency  and  goads  his  faculty  into  a  restless  attack 
on  the  problems  of  collegiate  education.  Its  beehive  of  activity 
compelled  the  nationally  important  Armstrong-Hollis-Davis  survey  to 
devote  twelve  pages  to  a  description  of  the  work  done  at  Troy,  from 
1937  to  1944.  And,  in  1952,  Harold  Rugg  ("The  Teacher  of 
Teachers")-  no  sluggard  himself— confessed  that  the  Troy  people 
have  advanced  further  in  developing  true  social  and  bio-psychological 
foundations  of  teaching  than  any  other  undergraduate  group  in  the 
country. 

Typical  of  Troy's  experiments  are  such  novelties  as  a 
courageously  new  approach  to  the  general  education  program,  a 
masterfully  conceived  integration  of  subject  matter  from  the 
hitherto-divorced  biological  and  social  sciences,  a  freshman  course 
that  realistically  emphasizes  the  spoken  word,  a  revitalized 
sophomore  course  in  the  great  issues  of  contemporary  society,  and  a 
daringly  liberal  course  in  international  religions  that  even  Bible  Belt 
youngsters  take  with  relish.  Itinerant  bookmen  from  the  conservative 
publishing  houses  are  often  jarred  by  such  Trojan  questions  as  "What 
do  you  have  suitable  for  a  course  in  world  epic  poetry?"  or  "Do  you 
have  anything  that  anthologizes  the  romantic  literature  of  the  East?" 
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To  the  outsider  and  to  the  superficial  visitor,  Troy  State  is  a 
fathomless  maze  of  paradoxes.  Its  colonial  and  modified  Georgian 
buildings,  as  well  as  its  austerely  formal  campus,  suggest  the  rigidity 
of  the  traditional  classic  academy;  its  catalogue  describes  a 
curriculum  engineered  with  the  abandon  of  the  romanticist.  Its 
lectures  drip  with  the  claptrap  and  jargon  of  Peabody  and  Columbia: 
its  academic  processions  sport  the  peacock  hoods  of  Vanderbilt. 
Harvard,  and  the  Sorbonne.  Its  students  are  protected  by  both 
counselors  and  coddlers,  yet  the  strenuous  school  program  is  planned 
for  twelve  months  rather  than  for  nine.  Though  its  dean  is  a 
mild-mannered  proponent  of  the  "child-centered  school,"  his 
impatience  with  childishness  was  recently  accentuated  by  the 
banishment  of  all  apprehended  supporters  of  a  campus  panty  raid. 
And  though  Troy  teachers  represent  the  most  diverse  points  of  view 
on  every  conceivable  issue,  they  maintain  a  permanent  in-service 
training  program  and  a  continuous  faculty  seminar  composed  of  all. 

Only  fifty  miles  removed  from  the  rabidly  Ku-Klux-Klanish 
capital  of  Montgomery,  Troy  State  allows  the  publication  and 
circulation  of  a  student  paper  deliberately  hospitable  to  radical 
opinions;  in  the  stronghold  of  fundamentalism,  it  requires  its 
teachers  to  attend  no  church;  amid  the  stickily  honeyed  and 
sentimental  insincerity  of  the  Deep  South,  it  submits  every  idea  and 
every  tradition  to  the  pragmatic  acid:  "What  good  is  this?"  "What 
comes  of  that?"  "Where  does  such  activity  get  us?"  Here  is  a  college 
that  regards  no  method  as  sacrosanct,  no  program  as  free  from 
possible  re-evaluation,  no  statement  as  final  or  complete.  The 
strongest  unifying  force  in  the  whole  institution  is  the 
administration's  insistence  that  intelligent  people  by  the  free 
discussion  of  diverse  points  of  view  can  arrive  at  lines  of  action 
profitable  to  all,  and  that  the  tension  of  opposing  mental  forces  is  a 
healthy  state  of  affairs. 

Characteristic  of  this  aggressive  attach  on  the  strongholds  of 
complacency  and  barren  tradition  is  a  five-year  study  just  completed 
by  a  Troy  investigating  committee  bearing  the  weird  title  of  TER— 
Teacher  Education  and  Religion.  It  was  no  doubt  their  strange  love 
for  the  new  experiment  and  their  insatiable  taste  for  paradox  and 
surprise  that  compelled  President  Smith  and  his  associates  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education  to  join  fourteen  other  institutions  in  a  daring  project-that 
of  learning  how  best  to  prevent  religious  illiteracy  in  America's 
future  teachers.  Such  an  invitation  suggested  to  the  Trojan 
temperament  all  the  elements  of  fun:  money  from  the  well-heeled 
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Dan  forth  Foundation,  a  plea  by  laity  rather  than  clergy  for  more 
religion  in  the  curriculum,  the  possibility  of  a  hotly  contested  battle 
over  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  demand  for  adroitness 
in  handling  Southern  fundamentalists  on  the  one  hand  and  rabid 
anti-religionists  on   the  other. 


Thus,  Troy  State  became  one  of  the  institutions  participating  in 
the  nation-wide  study  to  discover  the  reciprocal  relations  between 
religion  and  the  other  fields  of  human  knowledge,  thought,  and 
behavior.  Shouldering  its  commitment  to  the  AACTE  to  engage  in 
such  a  study,  Troy  officials  set  to  work  to  find  out  how  to  teach 
future  teachers  such  information  as  would  make  them  exempt  from 
the  charge  of  religious  ignorance,  that  would  make  them  more 
tolerant  of  theological  and  ethical  views  divergent  from  their  own, 
and  that  would  steer  their  thinking  in  the  direction  of  that 
humanitarian  generosity  that  has  been  the  monopoly  of  no  single 
faith. 

Typical  Troy  State  techniques  and  strategy  toward  the 
problem— a  problem  at  once  intriguing  and  dangerous— were  set  in 
operation.  A  coordinator  of  activities  was  chosen,  a  committee  of 
men  not  apt  to  be  either  harmonious  or  likeminded  was  appointed, 
consultants  from  distant  climates  were  flown  down  to  the  sunny 
South.  Endless  talk  and  wrangling  were  deliberately  fostered.  Devout 
clergymen,  those  do-gooders  who  had  mistaken  TER's  motives  for  a 
proposed  soul-saving  campaign,  and  the  promoters  of  a  Religious 
Emphasis  Week  were  all  turned  sorrowfully  away,  and  work  began  in 
earnest. 

The  first  move  of  the  TER  Committee  was  the  taking  of  an 
inventory  of  religious  elements  already  present  in  the  local  college 
curriculum,  each  department  being  requested  to  make  a  detailed 
analysis  of  how  its  courses  in  one  way  or  another  include  facts  and 
information  about  religion.  A  study  of  the  summaries  presented  by 
department  heads  convinced  the  committee  that  in  their  school  at 
least  the  courses  of  study  already  include  most  of  the  factual 
information  necessary  to  give  the  average  student  an  insight  into  the 
significance  of  the  historic  role  played  by  religion  in  influencing  the 
course  of  human  events  and  human  thought. 

Indeed,  the  art,  music,  English,  and  science  divisions  provide  on 
all  levels  courses  rich  in  the  lore  of  religion  in  general  and  of  Western 
Christianity  in  particular.  Needless  to  say,  such  facts  about  religion 
are  presented  in  as  objective  a  manner  as  possible,  the  purpose  being 
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always  to  enlighten  and  to  inform,  not  to  convert.  No  slanting  of  the 
facts  is  practiced,  and  the  terrific  damage  done  by  religion  is  pointed 
up  quite  as  forcefully  as  are  the  merits  and  virtues  and  values  of  the 
religious  approach  to  life.  Apparently  this  has  long  been  an  unwritten 
policy  of  the  College:  whenever  any  information  about  religion  (or 
about  anything  else,  for  that  matter)  is  requisite  to  an  understanding 
of  a  subject  or  a  discipline,  that  information  is  presented  quite  as 
boldly  and  quite  as  definitely  without  apology  as  would  be  the  case 
with  less  controversial  matters.  Members  of  the  TER  Committee  had 
the  feeling  that,  owing  to  the  broad  latitude  of  academic  freedom 
permitted  by  the  local  administration,  Troy  State  College  is  already 
in  a  sense  a  functioning  example  of  the  sort  of  policy  and  procedure 
AACTE's  Teacher  Education  and  Religion  Project  would  like  to 
make  universal. 

The  constructing,  administering,  and  result-analysis  of  a 
religious  literacy  test  for  entering  students  constituted  the  second 
project  in  the  TER  study.  The  purpose  of  such  a  test  was  to  measure 
the  degree  of  ignorance  or  awareness  that  characterizes  the  part  of 
the  student  body  fresh  out  of  high  school  and  not  yet  subjected  to 
the  school's  four-year  regimen.  The  measuring  instrument  devised 
was  a  relatively  simple  thing,  comprising  questions  about  only  such 
matters  of  religion  as  might  be  expected  to  come  within  the  range  of 
ordinarily  educated  and  cultured  Americans.  Most  of  the  items  in  the 
questionnaire  dealt  with  the  Hebrew-Christian  tradition— its  sacred 
writings  and  institutions  and  its  impact  upon  the  history  of  Western 
civilization.  There  were  a  few  items  also  about  the  other  major 
religions  of  the  world. 

A  careful  study  of  the  students'  scores  on  this  test  and  a 
comparison  of  the  results  with  other  data  in  the  college  files 
(intelligence,  achievement,  and  psychological  test  scores)  suggested 
this  conclusion:  Troy  students  upon  entering  college  possess  no  more 
and  no  less  knowledge  of  religious  matters  than  they  do  of  other 
subjects  and  other  fields.  The  forces  engaged  in  religious  instruction 
prove  to  be  just  about  as  effective  as  the  agencies  of  secular 
education,  but  no  more  so. 

The  testing  instrument  was  then  sent  to  an  institution  having  a 
heavily  Roman  Catholic  patronage.  State  Teachers  College  at 
Pittsburg,  Kansas,  where  Professor  J.D.  Haggard  administered  the  test 
to  a  large  sampling  of  students.  There  it  was  found  that  the  mean 
score  on  the  religious  literacy  test  was  28.35,  with  a  standard 
deviation  of  7.57.  The  mean  score  obtained  at  Troy  had  been  2<S. 
Such  strong  similarity  of  results  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the 
Baptists   and   Methodists,   so   overwhelmingly   strong  in    the  Deep 
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South,  can  boast  of  little  more  success  in  informing  youngsters  about 
the  general  factual  aspects  of  religion  than  can  be  claimed  by  an 
institution  that  makes  no  pretense  at  an  unbiased  view  of  the  whole 
religious  scene. 

Does  such  a  revelation  suggest  that  the  colleges  have  the  duty  of 
disseminating  such  knowledge  as  will  provide  their  students  with 
general  cultural  and  informational  data  from  the  hitherto-tabooed 
field  of  religion?  And  is  it  not  possible  to  build  a  collegiate  faculty  of 
men  and  women  capable  of  doing  this?  Is  it  not  possible  also  that 
such  an  instructional  staff  could  have  sufficient  common  sense  and 
good  will  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  those  recent 
constitutional  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  draw  a  clear 
distinction  between  that  sort  of  teaching  which  seeks  to  affect 
adversely  a  person's  religious  commitment  (which  activity  would  be 
most  certainly  improper  and  illegal)  and  that  type  of  teaching  which 
honestly  and  simply  seeks  to  provide  information  and  materials 
about  religion? 

Such  thinking  as  this  led  the  Troy  committee  to  the  third  stage 
of  its  project.  With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Joseph  Politella 
(Kent  State  University),  the  TER  Committee  sought  permission  to 
add  to  the  already  crowded  curriculum  three  one-quarter 
experimental  courses  in  philosophy  and  religion.  The  first  in  this 
sequence  of  new  courses  is  an  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  designed 
to  help  those  who  take  it  to  become  more  proficient  in  abstract 
thinking  and  philosophizing  and  to  become  more  familiar  with  some 
of  the  great  systems  of  thought  that  have  aided  in  the  agelong  pursuit 
of  answers  to  human  questions  and  problems.  The  other  two  courses 
provide  a  study  of  the  major  international  religions— Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam. 
All  three  courses  have  achieved  an  enthusiastic  response  and  a 
consequent  popularity  beyond  anything  that  was  expected  or  hoped 
for.  More  important  still,  there  has  been  no  outcry  or  trouble-making 
at  all  from  students,  patrons,  or  political  and  sectarian  groups. 

But  more  dynamic  than  any  of  all  this  was  the  searching  query 
that  has  been  asked  by  Philip  E.  Jacob  (Purdue)  and  others.  Does  the 
whole  experience  of  going  to  college  really  change  the  values,  goals, 
and  ambitions  of  the  student?  The  Troy  researchers  now  desperately 
sought  an  answer  to  this  persistent  and  disturbing  question.  With 
funds  provided  jointly  by  AACTE's  national  Teacher  Education  and 
Religion  Project  and  the  local  college  administration  and  with 
consultative  assistance  from  NYU's  Seward  Salisbury,  it  has  just 
completed  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  beliefs  and  values  of  1 ,01 7 
of  its  own  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
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Troy's  72-page  mimeographed  report,  "The  Attitudes  and  the 
Aspirations  of  Our  Students/'  written  in  the  jaunty  and  raey  style  of 
Time  magazine  and  with  strict  avoidance  of  pedagogical 
heavy-footedness,  immediately  attracted  nation-wide  attention.  The 
supply  of  bulky  brochures  describing  the  study  was  quickly 
exhausted,  though  requests  for  copies  have  continued  to  pour  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  jubilant  Troy 
committeemen,  with  no  desire  to  keep  secret  anything  that  might  be 
of  possible  use  to  others,  now  refer  all  inquirers  to  the  office  of  A.  L. 
Sebaly,  1 1  Elm  Street,  Oneonta,  N.Y.,  for  a  digest  of  the  Troy  report 
generously  prepared  at  the  headquarters  there. 

Such  is  the  kind  of  undertaking  always  going  on  at  Troy  State 
College.  And  yet  such  efforts  at  change  and  progress  as  these  are  no 
madcap  chase  for  the  new  merely  for  the  sake  of  novelty  or  for  the 
sake  of  attention.  Rather,  these  activities  proceed  from  the  sober 
desire  to  discover  what  is  actually  best  for  one's  own  students  and 
what  is  best  in  one's  own  situation.  Knowing  the  sure  tendency  of 
teachers  to  slither  into  a  rut,  to  resist  any  and  every  change,  and  to 
become  incorrigibly  bound  by  tradition,  the  Troy  College  doggedly 
opposes  such  a  propensity  as  most  thoroughly  unwholesome.  It 
pursues  with  vigor  a  campaign  to  keep  its  teaching  techniques  and  its 
teaching  objectives  abreast  of  current  educational  statesmanship.  Its 
deepest  desire  is  for  a  program  of  instruction  that  is  in  line  with  the 
most  recent  findings  of  modern  psychology  and  modem  scientific 
research.  But  eternal  vigilance  and  unremitting  labor  are  the  prices 
one  must  pay  unflinchingly  for  these  things. 

School  and  Society 
November  8,  1958 
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SMITH  RETIREMENT,  1961 

Chart  XIX 
COMMITTEES  FOR  DR.  SMITH  RETIREMENT  PLANS 

rcjj  Steering  Committee 

Dr.  G.  R.  Boyd,  Chairman 

Laureson  Forrester 

Foy  Ingram 

Dr.  Roscoe  Kelley 

Mrs.  Martha  Ward 

Dr.  W.  T.  Wilks 

Clay  Stabler 

Banquet  Committee 

Mrs.  Martha  Ward,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Mary  Lockridge 
Clay  Stabler 

Reception  Committee 

Laureson  Forrester,  Chairman 

Mrs.  G.  R.  Boyd 

Dr.  Harris  Harvill 

Mrs.  Eddie  Lee  Lancaster 

Dr.  Henry  Sterkx 

Mrs.  Martha  Ward 

Progra  m  Co  m  mittee 

Dr.  Roscoe  Kelley,  Chairman 
Thelma  Goodwin 
Dr.  Hugh  Ervin 
Mrs.  Olivia  Rainer 
Mrs.  George  Turner,  Jr. 

Invitation  Committee 

Dr.  W.  T.  Wilks,  Chairman 

Mr.  Virgil  Collins 

Dr.  R.C.  Kennedy 

Bess  McCann 

Mrs.  Thelma  Mershon 

Mrs.  Annette  Parks 

Dr.  Janette  Rosenberg 
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Gift  Committee 

Foy  Ingram,  Chairman 
Dr.  Leonard  Trapp 
Mrs.  Martha  Rose 

Student  Assembly  Committee 
Ted  Hammock,  Chairman 
Mrs.  George  Turner,  Jr.,  Consultant 
Donald  Gibson 
Edith  Hughes 
Jerre  B.  Parks 

THE  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Presents 

A  Tribute  to  Dr.  Charles  Bunyan  Smith 
April  3,  1961 


Presiding  -  Richard  Scrushy,  President  of  the  Student  Government 
Association. 

Stage  Setting  —  In  an  appropriate  enclosure  three  desks  will  be  seen. 
Each  desk  has  the  equipment  usually  associated  with  a 
cosmopolitan  newspaper  office.  Typewriters  and  busy 
clutter  set  an  atmosphere  for  three  reporters  seen  seated 
as  the  curtain  opens. 

Scene  and  Action  —  Three  news  editors  appear  to  be  busy  studying  a 
recent  news  item  from  the  teletype.  They  are  Edith 
Hughes,  Donald  Gibson,  and  Jerre  Parks. 

Response  by  Dr.  Smith 

Honored  Guests 

SGA  Executive  Council,  Student  Senate,  Student  Judicial  Body,  and 
presidents  of  student  organizations. 

Ushers 

Virginia  Ward  Carolyn  Daughtry 

Linda  Knight  Drucilla  Bozeman 
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SMITH  BANQUET  SET  FOR  MAY  1  2  IN  ELDRIDGE 

A  banquet  honoring  retiring  TSC  President  C.  B.  Smith  will  be 
given  by  the  college  Friday,  May  12,  in  Eldridge  Dining  Hall. 

Master  of  ceremonies  for  the  event  will  be  Dr.  G.  R.  Boyd.  Troy 
State  Dean.  A.  B.  Carlton,  a  former  pastor  of  Dr.  Smith's,  will  give 
the  invocation. 

The  banquet  will  feature  three  speakers  who  have  been 
associated  with  the  college  president  throughout  his  long  career. 
They  are  Mrs.  Clarence  Salter  of  Talladega,  who  graduated  from  the 
old  Troy  Normal  School  as  a  fellow  honor  graduate  with  Dr.  Smith: 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Floyd  of  Opelika,  an  associate  of  Dr.  Smith  while  he  was 
city  superintendent  for  the  Tallassee  system;  and  Charles  G.  Dobbins 
of  Washington,  a  staff  associate  of  the  American  Council  of 
Education. 

Other  features  of  the  affair  will  be  a  presentation  of  an  award 
by  Mrs.  Harry  Nelson,  executive  secretary  of  the  Alabama  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  a  gift  from  the  Troy  State  faculty, 
presented  by  Dr.  Leonard  Y.  Trapp,  head  of  TSC's  History 
Department. 

Among  the  guests  are  several  leaders  of  both  education  and 
government  on  the  Alabama  state  level.  These  include  such  people  as 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Draughn  of  Auburn;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Searcy 
of  Huntingdon;  President  and  Mrs.  D.  P.  Culp  of  Livingston  State; 
and  Dean  and  Mrs.  Hopper  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Alton  Turner  of  Luverne;  Representative  and 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Boyd;  Representative  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  Bassett;  and  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Ben  Reeves,  all  of  Troy. 

Seated  at  the  head  table  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  will  be 
relatives  of  the  retiring  president. 


PROGRAM  OF  RETIREMENT  BANQUET 
MAY  12,  1961 

MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES Dean  G.  R.  Boyd 

INVOCATION Reverend  A.  B.  Carlton 

RECOGNITIONS Dean  G.  R.  Boyd  and  President  C.  B.  Smith 
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GUEST  SPEAKERS: 

DR.  SMITH  as  a  Student Mrs.  Clarence  Salter 

DR.  SMITH  as  a  Public  School  Administrator   .  .  .Mrs.  T.  H.  Floyd 
DR.  SMITH  as  a  College  President Mr.  Charles  G.  Dobbins 

RESPONSE    President  C.  B.  Smith 


Space  permitted  the  inclusion  of  only  two  items  of  this 
program  on  the  following  pages,  namely,  the  invocation  and  excerpts 
from  the  speech  of  Mrs.  Irene  Floyd.  Tape  recordings  were  made  of 
speeches  delivered  on  this  occasion. 

INVOCATION  AT  FORMAL  BANQUET,  MAY  12,  1961 

Almighty  God,  Everlasting  and  Eternal  Father,  whose 
faithfulness  and  forbearance  has  brought  us  to  this  hour,  we  are 
grateful  that  Thou  hast  been  generous  in  the  giving  of  gifts  for 
glorifying  Thee:  life  and  love,  work  and  worship,  grace  and  growth, 
study  and  service.  Thy  greatest  gift  is  focused  in  a  man,  revered  as 
the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  God.  In  this  man  all  men  have  an 
example  for  finding  the  higher  path  and  the  more  excellent  way  of 
love  for  He  is  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
man,  Christ  Jesus. 

We  offer  unto  Thee  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  man  in  whose 
honor  we  are  gathered  this  evening.  The  cause  of  education  has  been 
enlarged  and  enriched  because  of  the  devotion  given  and  the 
direction  set  forth  through  Charles  B.  Smith's  fruitful  service.  The 
stewardship  of  this  servant  of  Thine  has  been  so  abundant  that  we 
have  an  example  of  faithfulness  to  a  chosen  mission  to  mankind.  As  a 
student,  a  teacher,  an  administrator  and  president  of  his  Alma  Mater 
for  more  than  two  decades,  this  man  has  served  with  distinction 
because  Thou  has  disciplined,  directed  and  developed  him  for  serving 
the  present  age. 

O  God,  continue  to  give  unto  this  man  the  riches  of  Thy  grace 
that  his  gifts  may  be  used  in  the  period  of  retirement  for  reaching 
goals  yet  unattained.  Magnify  his  usefulness  in  community,  country 
and  church. 

Come,  O  Lord,  like  mountain  breezes, 

Freshening  Life  in  vale  and  lea; 

In  the  heat  and  stress  of  duty 

May  our  souls  find  strength  in  Thee.  Amen. 

Reverend  Arthur  B.  Carlton 
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CHARLES  B.  SMITH  AS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATOR 
Mrs.  Irene  Ingram  Floyd 

A  one-time  favorite  comedian  of  mine  was  also  a  noted  after 
dinner  speaker.  On  one  occasion,  following  his  presentation  by  the 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  he  arose  to  deliver  his  accustomed  speech. 
stood  looking  at  the  audience  a  moment,  then  said,  "Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  before  I  begin,  I  want  to  say  something." 

Now,  I  know  quite  well  why  I  am  here  tonight-to  pay  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  educator  of  our  state  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement 
from  active  service— one  whom  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  and  that 
of  my  family  over  a  long  period  of  years  to  know  as  a  very  special 
friend.  And  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  the  invitation  to  share  in  this 
program  honoring  him  is  quite  the  nicest  thing  that  has  happened  to 
me  in  some  time.  As  happens  so  often  in  such  circumstances 
however,  (we  humans  being  torn  between  our  natural  egos  and 
feelings  of  self-effacement)  my  first  impulse  on  receipt  of  the 
invitation  was  to  wonder  in  what  way  I  could  possibly  qualify  for  the 
honor,  when  the  woods  must  be  full  of  big  names  among  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  Dr.  Smith,  whose  very  presence  could  add  further 
dignity  to  the  occasion— like  those  of  the  other  two  speakers  for 
instance.  And  then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  one 
accomplishment  of  mine  which  eminently  qualified  me  for  this  very 
pleasant  assignment.  Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  what  I  have  in  mind 
by  a  story  I  once  heard. 

It  seems  that  an  American  soldier,  stationed  in  a  small  town  in 
France  during  the  First  World  War  was  treated  with  such  great 
kindness  by  the  townspeople  that  once  the  war  was  over  and  he  had 
returned  to  the  States  he  was  restless  and  unhappy,  wishing  to  go 
back.  After  some  years  he  did  just  that-taking  his  family  along-and 
settled  down  in  the  little  town  to  make  his  home.  A  long  time 
afterwards,  when  he  was  well  on  in  years,  the  people  of  the  town 
wished  to  honor  him  in  some  special  way,  and  they  did  what  the 
Frenchman  loves  best  to  do:  pinned  a  medal  on  him  in  a  public 
ceremony.  Shortly  afterwards  he  met  a  friend  on  the  street  who 
having  heard  of  the  award  asked  just  what  it  was  the  man  had  done 
to  deserve  the  medal.  He  replied,  "Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I've  never 
done  anything  at  all— but  I've  been  doing  it  for  a  long  time."  And  so 
I've  never  done  anything  to  deserve  this  honor  either-but  like  the 
gentleman  in  the  story,  I've  been  doing  it  a  long  time. 

And  now  having  said  this  much  I  would  like  to  say  one  other 
thing:  That  it  is  good  to  be  back  in  the  little  town  of  Troy    one  of 
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the  loveliest  southern  towns  that  I  know.  And  it  is  good  to  be  back 
at  Troy  State  again.  Both  places  hold  happy  memories  of  visits  in 
years  past,  visits  with  old  friends  already  here,  and  new  ones  happily 
discovered  through  the  years.  Of  the  old  ones,  some  are  now  gone. 
But  living  here  still  is  the  mother  of  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Weedon,  known  and  loved  by  us  all,  while  here  at  Troy 
State.  Besides  these  friends  of  many  years,  the  Smiths,  I  have  been 
proud  to  count  among  the  new  ones  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ervin.  Mrs.  Ervin  is 
one  of  the  really  fine  artists  on  this  splendid  faculty,  and  Dr.  Ervin  is 
not  without  his  own  particular  artistry  in  this  same  field,  in  addition 
to  his  other  accomplishments.  Together  they  have  afforded  me  some 
delightful  musical  moments  which  linger  still  in  the  heart.  Also  in  the 
audience  tonight  is  one  who  has  been  prominent  in  the  program 
plans  for  this  evening  I  believe,  daughter  of  the  distinguished  former 
President  of  Troy  State,  and  a  long-time  friend  of  mine— Mrs.  Eddie 
Lee  Shackelford  Lancaster;  and  finally  there  is  the  recently  retired, 
much  beloved  professor  of  English  Literature,  Dr.  Kilpatrick,  whom  I 
have  admired  through  the  years.  These  and  others  whose  kindness  on 
the  occasion  of  previous  visits  I  have  not  forgotten,  and  to  whom  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  say  a  special  "thank  you"  once  again. 

Well,  today  is  May  12,  1961,  and  my  first  meeting  with  the 
honored  guest  of  tonight's  program  was  on  an  October  day  in 
1924  —  37  years  ago.  That's  what  the  calendar  says,  Dr.  Smith,  37 
years  —  but  there  have  been  many  times  during  these  recent  weeks 
when  recalling  that  day  in  the  interests  of  this  program,  I  have  simply 
refused  to  believe  it!  And  I  want  to  say  right  now  that  if  there  is 
anyone  in  this  audience  who  thinks  for  one  moment  that  the  process 
of  looking  back  in  time  that  far  is  all  sweetness  and  light,  then  he's 
just  too  young  to  know  better. 

Dr.  Smith  and  I  came  from  a  generation  given  to  considerable 
sentiment  in  literature.  Among  the  best  loved  poets  of  the  time  -  the 
early  1900's  actually,  but  continuing  into  our  generation  —  was  Mr. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  whose  homey  poetry  was  filled  with 
sentiment  and  frequently  with  sentimentality  -  consequently  was 
widely  read  and  enjoyed.  Perhaps  his  most  popular  poem  was  that 
one  (a  soliloquy)  in  which  the  speaker  -  a  man  approaching  middle 
age,  sits  in  his  study  after  dinner,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  reminiscing 
about  the  romantic  days  of  his  youth.  It  began  like  this: 

As  one  who  cons  at  evening  o'er  an  album  all  alone, 
And  muses  on  the  faces  of  the  friends  that  he  has  known, 
So  I  turn  the  leaves  of  fancy,  'til  in  shadowy  design 
I  see  the  smiling  features  of  an  old  sweetheart  of  mine. 
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The  poem  goes  on  to  suggest  thai  all  that  is  left  the  speaker  are 
his  memories  of  the  girl;  that  he  had  allowed  her  to  slip 
past  -  possibly  even  to  marry  another.  But  then  eomes  the  last 
stanza  -  and  the  truth  is  out!  He  HAD  married  the  girl,  the  happy 
voiees  heard  below  his  study  as  he  muses  are  those  of  his  children. 
and  suddenly  the  door  is  softly  opened,  and  SHE  is  standing 
there  -  his  wife  -  the  girl  of  his  dreams,  come  to  interrupt  him  in  his 
musing. 

Now  I  do  not  know  how  such  poetry  might  affect  the  realistic 
young  folks  of  this  day,  but  ours  read  it  with  a  lump  in  the  throat 
and  misty  eyes,  and  always  in  an  aura  of  "sweet  sadness".  I  used  to 
think  that  this  came  from  the  poet's  words  suggesting  his  "Lost 
Love,"  since  that's  a  fear  common  to  the  very  young  in  any  age,  but 
now  that  I'm  much  older,  and  especially  since  these  recent  weeks 
spent  in  reviving  memories  of  my  own  long-departed  youth,  I've 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  note  of  sadness  in  Mr.  Riley's  poem 
had  nothing  to  do  with  That  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine;  it  is  simply  the 
emotional  disturbance  involved  in  that  long  backward  look  the  man 
was  taking! 

To  get  back  to  Dr.  Smith  -  and  that  first  meeting.  Of  course  he 
was  not  "Dr."  Smith  then.  In  the  little  textile  towns  of  Tallassee  and 
East  Tallassee  where  he  reigned  supreme  over  the  gangling  youth  of  a 
portion  of  two  counties,  he  was  variously  known.  By  those  same 
youth  he  was  respectfully  addressed  as  Professor  Smith;  by  the 
younger  patrons  he  was  given  the  abbreviated  title  of  "Mr.  C.B."; 
while  the  oldsters  in  the  town  invariably  referred  to  this  young  and 
vigorous  official  of  their  school  system  as  just  "C.B.".  "C.B."  was  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Tallassee  Schools,  and  I  want  you  to  know  he 
was  a  VERY  important  man!  I  daresay  he  himself  has  never  felt  quite 
so  important  since,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that  no  other  man  in  that 
town  has  been  regarded  with  quite  the  same  kind  of  awed  respect 
and  esteem  as  was  accorded  to  him. 

The  day  of  heroes  has  now  passed  -  oh  well,  except  for 
monkeys  and  space-men  anyway.  And  I  know  of  no  field  in  which 
the  slipping  of  the  laurel  wreath  has  been  so  evident  as  in  the  field  of 
education.  In  my  day  the  professor  was  a  person  of  authority  and 
dignity;  all  wisdom  resided  in  him,  there  was  simply  nothing  that  he 
did  not  know,  and  surrounding  him  continually  there  was  a  kind  of 
reverent  awe  which  rendered  almost  impossible  any  kind  of 
disrespect  whatsoever.  But  then  the  debunking  craze  began,  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  against  parental  discipline  in  the  home  took 
over,  and  the  professor  was  lifted  down  from  his  pedestal.  It  became 
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difficult  to  distinguish  pupil  from  teacher!  Professor  Smith  -  in  my 
acquaintance  at  least  —  was  one  of  the  last  in  his  profession  to  wear 
the  laurel  wreath  -  but  he  wore  it  well! 

A  man  of  innate  dignity  and  reserve,  possessing  a  gift  for 
directness  of  thought,  and  an  economy  of  speech  not  unlike  a 
famous  contemporary  of  his,  Calvin  Coolidge,  who  had  nothing 
whatever  on  "C.B."  when  it  came  to  tactness  of  phrase  or  decision  of 
mind.  Mr.  Smith  was  absolutely  uncompromising  in  the  standards  he 
meant  to  attain  both  for  himself  and  his  profession.  Confident  of 
himself,  ever  alert  to  discover  both  weaknesses  and  strengths  in  the 
working  out  of  the  task  in  hand,  he  moved  with  military  erectness 
down  halls  and  in  and  out  of  classrooms,  commanding  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  pupils  and  teachers  alike.  If  at  times,  and  in  the 
event  of  certain  delinquencies  among  either,  he  was  feared  as  well, 
then  let  them  attend  to  that.  There  was  never  any  doubt  about  where 
he  stood,  nor  what  was  expected  of  them.  If  his  mind  was  that  of  a 
scholar,  his  methods  were  based  on  sound  common  sense  and  a 
yankee  practicality  —  hence  "integrity"  was  more  than  a  word  to 
him;  it  was  a  pattern  of  behavior. 

I  had  come  to  Tallassee  after  teaching  Speech  in  a  Texas  Junior 
College,  and  a  summer  of  dramatic  work  on  the  Chatauqua  Circuit  of 
the  times,  intent  on  opening  a  studio.  At  the  suggestion  of  my  good 
friend  Mrs.  Lancaster,  I  had  chosen  Tallassee  for  this  purpose,  and 
quite  naturally  the  first  contact  sought  was  with  the  young 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  Smith.  He  was  immediately 
interested  and  cooperative,  responsive  at  once  to  the  possibilities  that 
might  lie  in  such  a  program  for  the  development  of  a  broader  culture 
for  his  boys  and  girls.  He  invited  me  to  appear  on  his  next  Assembly 
Program  two  days  later,  and  read  to  the  student  body,  or  present  the 
plan  in  any  way  I  might  prefer. 

In  the  years  since  that  time,  I  have  met  with  many  who  were 
agreeable  and  cooperative  in  response  to  similar  ideas,  but  not  one 
has  ever  appeared  so  wholeheartedly  enthusiastic  as  Mr.  Smith.  It  was 
as  if  he  had  been  waiting  for  this  opportunity,  as  if  my  coming  to 
offer  it  at  that  time  was  but  the  culmination  of  his  own  hopes. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  carried  an  editorial 
on  Dr.  Smith  entitled  "A  Twenty-five  Year  Old  Opinion"  in  which 
the  editor  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  this  trait  in  Dr.  Smith's  makeup.  The 
author  said  in  part: 

"Dr.  Smith  loved  learning  and  culture;  he  had  an  authentic 
passion  for  education." 
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Well,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  him  at  a  time  when  that 
passion  was  finding  its  first  and  most  spirited  expression. 

Perhaps  this  characteristic  was  best  revealed  to  me  that  year  by 
one  incident  of  experienee  which  we  shared.  Early  in  the  following 
spring,  we  planned  to  produce  a  Faculty  play,  as  a  means  of  raising 
money  needed  for  a  certain  PTA  project.  Mr.  "C.B."  threw  himself 
into  this  effort  personally  and  unreservedly,  as  he  did  all 
opportunities  of  this  nature.  I  chose  the  J.  Hartley  Manners'  three-act 
comedy  called  "The  House  Next  Door"  which  had  enjoyed  a 
successful  run  on  Broadway  a  few  years  earlier,  -  a  sort  of  'divided 
houses'  story  along  the  line  of  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  theme.  Mr.  CB 
was  cast  in  the  role  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  the  proud,  stubborn,  and 
domineering  head  of  one  of  the  two  houses.  The  climax  of  the  play 
came  in  the  last  act,  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  on  a  speech  of  Sir 
John's. 

Now  few  things  are  more  difficult  than  for  the  naturally 
restrained  person  who  has  had  no  training  in  bodily  responses  to 
ideas,  to  lose  himself  in  a  character,  or  abandon  himself  to  another's 
thought  and  emotion.  I  have  watched  many  amateurs  at  work,  both 
before  this  time,  and  since,  have  worked  with  them  to  stimulate 
character-consciousness  and  help  them  to  become  a  part  of  the 
wonderful  world  of  drama.  Most  have  been  content  with  a  partial 
realization  and  interpretation  of  it  all.  Not  Mr.  Smith.  He  was  bent 
on  total  commitment  —  or  nothing.  In  fact,  his  struggles  took  over 
where  the  Director's  ended!!  Night  after  night  he  worked  away  at  Sir 
John,  walking  his  part,  making  his  entrances  and  exits,  sitting  down 
on  a  given  word  (This  is  where  I  sit?  This  is  where  I  get  up?  Let  me 
try  that  line  again.)  -  and  on  and  on,  talking  it  over  as  he  moved 
about  the  stage.  "Let's  try  that  cross  once  more  right  from  the 
beginning"  —  the  lift  of  the  head,  that  turn  at  the  door. 

Here  was  a  man  who  had  chosen  the  field  of  books,  and  in  that 
field  he  knew  all  the  holds  -  study,  persistence,  determination, 
ambition,  observation  -  more  study  -  these  never  failed  to  bring 
success.  But  this  was  something  different  -  and  exciting  -  and 
challenging.  He  would  master  his  own  part  at  least.  -  he  would  do 
this  Sir  John  as  he  should  be  done.  And  he  did  it! 

The  play  ends  on  a  note  of  reconciliation,  of  course.  One  by 
one  the  members  of  Sir  John's  family  decide  at  long  last  to  defy  the 
old  tyrant,  and  one  by  one  they  exit  to  go  to  the  house  next  door: 
his  son  to  join  his  sweetheart,  his  daughter  to  join  her  lover,  even  his 
wife  to  be  with  her  friend,  the  mother  -  only  Sir  John  left.  And 
then,  altogether  alone,  he  sits  at  the  table  and  sees  himself  as  the 
stubborn  old  man  that  he  is.  arrogant,  and  unbending,  standing  in  the 
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way  of  his  children's  happiness.  Suddenly  he  rises,  picks  up  his  hat 
and  cane  from  the  table,  and  calls  for  his  butler.  Vining,  the  butler, 
enters.  Sir  John  moves  toward  the  door,  then  turns,  lifts  his  head, 
looks  directly  and  proudly  at  Vining,  and  says,  "Vining!  If  anyone 
calls  —  I'm  next  door!" 

That  exit  was  the  curtain  line  for  Sir  John,  and  "CB"  made  of  it 
a  completely  triumphant  one,  both  for  himself  and  the  production. 

As  I  have  re-lived  this  incident  in  our  mutual  experience  these 
recent  weeks,  it  has  seemed  to  offer  the  complete  and  final 
explanation  of  Dr.  Smith's  great  success  in  everything  he  has 
attempted.  The  traits  he  revealed  here  are  those  essential  to  success 
in  any  field  of  endeavor  -  traits  essential  to  a  successful  life. 

Very  soon  now  the  curtain  will  fall  on  the  final  act  of  Dr. 
Smith's  life  in  his  beloved  field  of  Education,  and  it  makes  me  very 
happy  to  know  that  his  exit-line  here  is  also  one  of  triumph.  I  am 
sure  that  as  he  moves  from  this  place  which  has  been  for  so  long  his 
home,  —  a  departure  that  will  be  in  physical  presence  only,  since  his 
heart  and  mind  will  still  be  here  within  these  walls,  that  there  are  no 
words  more  true  to  what  is  in  his  heart  to  say  to  those  he  leaves 
behind,  those  whom  he  has  directed  for  so  long  -  and  also  to  Dr. 
Stewart  who  succeeds  him  here  —  than  those  he  spoke  to  Vining.  For 
wherever  his  own  house  is,  or  wherever  he  makes  his  home,  he  will  be 
saying  to  all  of  you  left  in  charge  here  — 

"If  anyone  calls  —  I'm  just  next  door!" 


State  of  Alabama 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  21 


By  Messrs.  Boyd,  Bassett,  Pierce,  Nettles,  Bailey,  Chambers, 
Goldthwaite,  Taylor,  Glass,  Dickson,  Brooks.  Owens.  Adams, 
Rozelle,  Thomas,  Cook,  Lee,  Cornett,  Smith  (Russell),  Jones 
(Monroe),  Salter,  Rogers,  Solomon,  Powell,  Faulk.  Goodwyn, 
Oakley,  McLendon  and  Jones  (Covington). 

WHEREAS,  Dr.  Charles  Bunyan  Smith  is  the  first  and  only 
graduate  of  Troy  State  College  to  serve  as  president  of  the  college; 
and 
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WHEREAS,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Charles  B.  Smith,  Troy 
State  College  has  taken  its  place  among  the  most  highly  esteemed 
teacher  training  institutions  in  our  nation:  and 

WHEREAS,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Charles  B.  Smith  there 
has  been  developed  at  Troy  State  College  a  program  of  general 
education  and  liberal  arts  study  which  is  a  source  of  pride  among  all 
our  alumni;  and 

WHEREAS,  throughout  his  professional  career  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Smith  has  exemplified  the  high  moral  and  ethical  values  fostered 
through  the  years  at  Troy  State  College;  and 

WHEREAS,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Smith  has  demonstrated  an 
intellectual  capacity  and  interest  sufficient  to  challenge  all  those  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  associating  with  him;  and 

WHEREAS,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Smith  has  always  put  the  welfare  of 
Troy  State  College,  its  students,  faculty,  and  alumni  above  all 
personal  consideration,  and  has  through  his  effective  and  unselfish 
leadership,  with  great  devotion  to  duty,  brought  to  Troy  State 
College  a  period  of  development  and  growth  unmatched  in  its 
history,  now  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  ALABAMA,  BOTH 
HOUSES  CONCURRING,  That  the  Building  on  the  Troy  State 
College  campus  now  known  as  the  student  center  and  all  future 
innovations  and  additions  to  said  building,  per  plans  already 
approved  by  the  college  administration  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  namely  the  addition  of  an  auditorium  and  music  building, 
shall  be  named  Charles  Bunyan  Smith  Hall;  and  that  said  name  shall 
be  duly  recorded  in  the  records  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Troy  State  College;  and  that  said  name  shall  be 
appropriately  inscribed  on  the  outside  of  said  building. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  May  12.  1961. 
Concurred  in  and  adopted  by  the  Senate  May  23,  19(>  I . 
Approved  by  the  Governor  May  26,  1961. 
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A  25-YEAR-OLD  OPINION 

Montgomery  Advertiser,  April,  1961 

By  1937  The  Advertiser  had  formed  an  opinion  of  Dr.  Charles 
B.  Smith  and  expressed  it  when  he  became  president  of  Troy  State 
Teachers  College.  The  opinion  proved  entirely  durable,  it  is  just  as 
good  now  as  then,  and  we  repeat  it  now  that  Dr.  Smith  is  retiring: 

"The  Advertiser  hastens  to  express  its  pleasure  at  the  election  of 
Professor  Smith  to  the  presidency  of  the  college  at  Troy.  The 
Advertiser  believes  that  he  will  prove  a  worthy  successor  to  Dr.  E.  M. 
Shackelford  .  .  .  Smith  has  an  authentic  passion  of  popular 
education.  He  is  a  scholar  and  a  thinker  and  a  man  of  stout  character. 
He  is  hard  to  push  around." 

During  Dr.  Smith's  tenure  the  College  has  grown  from  three 
major  buildings  to  ten  and  four  more  will  soon  be  completed. 
Enrollment,  which  was  300  then,  is  going  toward  1,800  in 
September. 

So  much  for  the  physical  emblems  of  Dr.  Smith's 
administration;  a  merely  business  mind  might  have  achieved  this.  The 
essence  of  the  man  is  that  he  did  not  mistake  buildings  for  teaching. 

He  was  energetic  and  he  loved  learning  and  culture.  For 
example,  every  graduate  had  been  exposed  to  required  courses  in  art 
and  music,  a  kind  of  cultivation  assuredly  not  encountered  in  all  such 
schools. 

His  methods  and  innovations  in  practice  teaching  during  college 
were  considered  effective. 

Dr.  Smith  was  not  a  gladhander.  He  was  a  serious,  blunt  and 
sometimes  tart  scholar  —  and  thus  a  refreshment. 

The  distasteful  fruit  of  Dr.  Smith's  quarter  century  as  Troy 
president  is  that  Alabama  lost  so  many  of  his  graduates  to  Georgia 
and  Florida.  This  was  scarcely  his  fault  and  only  proclaimed  the 
worth  of  his  products. 

-G.  H. 
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SMITH  GOES  TO  TROY 

Montgomery  Advertiser,  March  17.  1937 

Professor  Paul  Munro  of  Selma  has  declined  the  presidency  of 
State  Teachers  College  at  Troy  because  of  his  ambition  to  run  for 
State  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Alabama  next  year.  Professor 
Charles  B.  Smith,  director  of  the  division  of  instruction  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  has  been  elected  in  his  place. 

The  Advertiser  will  refrain  from  commenting  on  the  political 
plans  of  Professor  Munro,  who  is  a  distinguished  figure  in  Alabama 
education,  but  it  hastens  to  express  its  pleasure  at  the  election  of 
Professor  Smith  to  the  presidency  of  the  college  at  Troy.  The 
Advertiser  believes  that  he  will  prove  a  worthy  successor  to  Dr.  E.  M. 
Shackelford,  who  is  retiring  in  the  interest  of  his  health. 

That  is  sufficient  praise  of  Smith,  but  this  explanatory  note 
should  be  added:  Smith  has  an  authentic  passion  for  popular 
education.  He  is  a  scholar  and  a  thinker  and  a  man  of  stout  character. 
He  is  hard  to  push  around. 

Smith  has  had  fine  advantages  in  formal  education,  and  has  had 
large  experience  in  practical  education.  In  recent  years  he  has 
performed  brilliantly  in  revising  the  curricula  of  Alabama  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  Advertiser  is  delighted  at  the  selection  of  Professor  Smith. 
It  believes  that  he  will  deport  himself  with  distinction. 
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Chapter  X 
TROY  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

PURPOSES  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

From  University  Catalogue,  1969 

The  basic  purposes  of  the  University  are  determined  officially 
by  the  State  Legislature  and  the  State  Board  of  Education.  From  a 
Normal  School  in  1 887  the  Institution  became  a  four  year  college  in 
1929  that  granted  the  Bachelors  degree  in  Elementary  Education.  In 
1939  degrees  in  Secondary  Education  were  authorized  in  several 
academic  subjects  and  in  1957  the  Legislature  changed  the  name  to 
Troy  State  College,  thus  opening  the  way  for  the  granting  of 
Bachelors  degrees  in  arts  and  sciences.  The  granting  of  Master's 
Degrees  in  tnree  areas  of  Education  was  authorized  in  1956.  Troy 
State  gained  university  status  on  December  14,  1967. 

While  the  past  history  of  the  University  shows  an  institutional 
purpose  dedicated  to  teacher  education  there  has  been  a  companion 
dedication  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  administration  and  faculty  of  the  University  recognize  that 
technological  change,  the  urbanization  of  population,  the  advances 
of  science,  economic  problems,  international  relations,  the 
advancement  of  democratic  processes,  and  the  preservation  and 
advancement  of  our  cultural  heritage  will  demand  our  constant 
attention  in  determining  the  future  purposes  of  the  College. 

Any  new  academic  programs  and  services  will  be  determined  by 
the  need,  the  availability  of  similar  programs  in  other  state 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  following  stated  objectives  of  the  University  have 
undergone  very  little  verbal  modification  over  the  past  25  years,  but 
the  implementation  of  these  objectives  has  been  the  subject  of 
extensive  and  almost  continuous  experimentation  and  investigation. 

1.  To  help  students  understand  and  meet  intelligently  their 
own  problems  of  living  in  relation  to  personal  development,  human 
and  family  relationships,  recreation,  civic  relationships,  and 
economic  and  vocational  needs  and  relationships;  to  develop  sound 
scholarship  and  cultural  background. 

2.  To  help  students  develop  dynamic,  well-integrated 
personalities,  with  inquiring,  open-minded  attitudes,  with  sensitivity 
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to  human  values  and  social  needs,  with  skill  in  democratic  human 
relationships,  with  initiative  and  ability  to  self-direction,  and  a 
willingness  to  accept  and  carry  through  responsibilities. 

3.  To  develop  students  who  have  an  intelligent  and  realist  it- 
understanding  of  the  socio-economic  conditions  and  problems  of 
present  day  society,  including  the  South  and  Alabama,  and  who  have 
an  intelligent  concern  for  contributing  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 

4.  To  develop  individuals  who  can  read,  write,  and  speak 
effectively. 

5.  To  provide  the  broadest  possible  foundation  for  the 
individual  by  aiding  him  in  integrating  the  various  subject  matter 
fields  through  comprehensive  courses  and  through  participating  in  a 
variety  of  related  activities. 


Chart  XX 
FOOTBALL  GAMES  WITH  SCORES,  1961-1968 

1961 


Troy 

0 

Louisiana  College 

39 

Troy 

7 

Livingston  State 

0 

Troy 

21 

Jacksonville  State 

22 

Troy 

0 

Delta  State 

48 

Troy 

8 

Florence  State 

14 

Troy 

6 

Austin  Peay 

21 

Troy 

6 

Tampa  University 

27 

Troy 

8 

UTMB 

22 

Troy 

0 

Howard  College 
1962 

80 

Troy 

6 

Louisiana  College 

28 

Troy 

38 

Livingston  College 

14 

Troy 

14 

Jacksonville  State 

21 

Troy 

0 

Delta  State 

30 

Troy 

6 

Florence  State 

27 

Troy 

6 

Tampa  University 

30 

Troy 

6 

UTMB 

27 

Troy 

13 

Presbyterian  College 

0 
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1970 

1963 

Troy 

15 

Louisiana  College 

14 

Troy 

0 

Livingston  State 

3 

Troy 

8 

Jacksonville  State 

15 

Troy 

13 

Delta  State 

47 

Troy 

7 

Florence  State 

8 

Troy 

0 

Mississippi  College 

6 

Troy 

7 

Tampa  University 

0 

Troy 

0 

UTMB 

7 

Troy 

14 

Presbyterian  College 
1964 

24 

Troy 

13 

Howard  College 

33 

Troy 

8 

Livingston  State 

0 

Troy 

0 

Jacksonville  State 

38 

Troy 

12 

Delta  State 

0 

Troy 

21 

Mississippi  College 

19 

Troy 

21 

Florence  State 

7 

Troy 

9 

Presbyterian  College 

7 

Troy 

9 

UTMB 

12 

Troy 

33 

Louisiana  College 
1965 

6 

Troy 

6 

Howard  College 

37 

Troy 

3 

Livingston  State 

46 

Troy 

7 

Jacksonville  State 

9 

Troy 

0 

Delta  State 

26 

Troy 

15 

Mississippi  College 

35 

Troy 

16 

Florence  State 

35 

Troy 

0 

Presbyterian  College 

21 

Troy 

6 

UTMB 

20 

Troy 

10 

Louisiana  College 

7 
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1 966 

Troy 

48 

Gordon  Military 

7 

Troy 

13 

Sam  ford  University 

14 

Troy 

37 

Livingston  State 

:() 

Troy 

41 

Conway  State 

7 

Troy 

20 

Delta  State 

16 

Troy 

6 

Jacksonville  State 

27 

Troy 

34 

Florence  State 

35 

Troy 

7 

N.W.   Louisiana 

14 

Troy 

7 

UTMB 

30 

Troy 

16 

Louisiana  College 
1967 

7 

Troy 

17 

Gordon  Military 

0 

Troy 

17 

Sam  ford  University 

14 

Troy 

30 

Livingston  State 

0 

Troy 

21 

Conway  of  Arkansas 

26 

Troy 

7 

Delta  State 

0 

Troy 

46 

Jacksonville  State 

0 

Troy 

31 

Florence  State 

19 

Troy 

28 

N.W.  Louisiana 

20 

Troy 

12 

UTMB 

20 

Troy 

75 

Louisiana  College 
1968 

0 

Troy 

49 

Samford  University 

31 

Troy 

47 

Gordon  Military 

7 

Troy 

42 

Livingston  University 

23 

Troy 

37 

Sam  Houston  State 

19 

Troy 

35 

Delta  State 

23 

Troy 

31 

Jacksonville  State 

0 

Troy 

41 

Florence  State 

0 

Troy 

52 

McNeese  State 

0 

Troy 

3 

UTMB 

12 

Troy 

76 

Concord  College 

0 

Troy 

63 

Willamette  College 

10 

Troy 

43 

Texas  A  and  I 

35 
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Chart  XXI 

Troy  State  University  Championships 

in  the 

Alabama  Collegiate  Conference 

Coached  by  Dr.  William  F.  Clipson 

Coached  by  Mr.  John  A.  Archer 
Coached  by  Dr.  Melvin  A.  Lucas 
Coached  by  Mr.  John  A.  Archer 
Coached  by  Mr.  John  A.  Archer 
Coached  by  Dr.  Melvin  A.  Lucas 
Coached  by  Mr.  Rudy  M.  Argenti 
Coached  by  Mr.  John  A.  Archer 
Coached  by  Mr.  John  A.  Archer 
Coached  by  Dr.  Melvin  A.  Lucas 
Coached  by  Rudy  M.  Argenti 
Coached  by  Mr.  Nicholas  G.  Costes 
Coached  by  Mr.  Rudy  M.  Argenti 
Coached  by  Mr.  Rudy  M.  Argenti 
Coached  by  Mr.  John  A.  Archer 
Coached  by  Mr.  Rudy  M.  Argenti 
Coached  by  Mr.  Rudy  M.  Argenti 
Coached  by  Mr.  Max  Howell 
Coached  by  Mr.  Max  Howell 
Coached  by  Mr.  Preston  B.  Griffin 
Coached  by  Mr.  Preston  B.  Griffin 
Coached  by  Mr.  William  E.  Atkins 
Coached  by  Mr.  Larry  MonHollon 
Coached  by  Mr.  Preston  B.  Griffin 
Coached  by  Mr.  Preston  B.  Griffin 
Coached  by  Mr.  Nicholas  G.  Costes 
Coached  by  Mr.  William  E.  Atkins 


1960 

Golf 

1961 

Basketball 

1961 

Baseball 

1962 

Basketball  (Co-Champions) 

1962 

Basketball  Tournament 

1963 

Baseball 

1963 

Golf 

1963 

Tennis 

1964 

Basketball  (Co-Champions) 

1964 

Baseball 

1964 

Golf 

1964 

Track 

1965 

Golf 

1965 

Golf  Tournament 

1966 

Basketball  Tournament 

1966 

Golf 

1967 

Golf  Tournament 

1967 

Golf 

1967 

Golf  Tournament 

1967 

Tennis 

1967 

Tennis  Tournament 

1967 

Football 

1968 

Golf 

1968 

Tennis 

1968 

Tennis  Tournament 

1968 

Track 

1968 

Football 
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Chapter  XI 

AN  HISTORIC  SUPPORTING  ORGANIZATION 

S.N.S.  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  IS  HELD  THURSDAY 
June  24-25,  1926 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  county  and  city  superintendents' 
conference  in  the  Troy  Normal  territory  opened  a  two-day  session 
here  Thursday  morning.  A  large  attendance  was  on  hand  both  days. 

In  the  absence  of  Supt.  F.  B.  Haynes  of  Bullock  county,  on 
account  of  illness,  who  is  president  of  the  conference, 
Superintendent  W.  Y.  Fleming  of  Lee  county,  was  elected  president 
pro  tern.  Supt.  O.  E.  Tompkins  of  Henry  county,  secretary  of  the 
conference,  was  present. 

The  forenoon  session  Thursday  was  taken  up  with  preliminary 
discussions  and  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  proper  articulation 
of  the  junior  high  schools  with  the  senior  high  schools  of  the 
counties. 

President  Shackelford  announced  that  all  visitors  are  to  be  guests 
of  the  Normal  School,  taking  their  meals  in  the  dormitory  and  having 
rooms  in  the  New  Troy  hotel. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  in  attendance  Thursday  morning: 
C.  R.  Weldon,  of  Elmore  county;  J.  B.  Sellers,  Tuscaloosa  county:  J. 
P.  Hamlin,  Georgiana,  city;  P.  B.  Pepper,  Butler  county;  E.  C.  Palmer. 
Dale  county;  E.  P.  Murphy,  Gadsden,  city,  and  president  of  the 
Alabama  Education  Association;  H.  B.  Hamner,  Russell  county:  E.  S. 
Pugh,  Union  Springs,  city;  W.  B.  Riley,  Macon  county;  J.  G.  Austin, 
Geneva  county;  M.  A.  Hanks,  Conecuh  county;  L.  D.  Bynum,  Troy, 
city;  F.  M.  Nelson,  Opelika,  city;  O.  E.  Tompkins,  Henry  county; 
Principal  P.  G.  Myer,  Andalusia,  city;  C.  C.  Moseley.  Dothan.  city; 
Joel  E.  Sanders.  Pike  county;  Mr.  E.  W.  Cowart,  secretary  of 
Alabama  Education  Association;  Supt.  R.  E.  Tidwell.  State 
Department  of  Education;  J.  A.  Keller,  Covington  county;  A.  H. 
Harman,  Montgomery  county;  J.  A.  Baxley,  Andalusia,  city:  W.  Y. 
Fleming,  Lee  county;  J.  E.  Hudson.  Coffee  county;  P.  A.  Pearey, 
Escambia  county;  Principal  C.  C.  Slaton,  Co.  H.  S.,  Crenshaw  county; 
J.  L.  Bates,  Midway;  J.  C.  McDonald,  Wetumpka;  Mr.  S.  G.  Cole, 
representative,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Mr.  R.  A.  Young,  representing  Rand 
McNally;  Mr.  T.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Exchange  Company. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were  Supt.  O.  E. 
Tompkins,  of  Abbeville,  president,  and  Supt.  C.  W.  Johnson,  of 
Dothan,  secretary. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  DISCUSS  COMING  SCHOOL  CENSUS 
June  24-25,  1926 

The  Thursday  afternoon  session  of  the  Superintendents' 
Conference  at  the  State  Normal  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  Kilby 
Hall.  There  was  a  large  attendance  and  the  program  consisted  of  a 
speech  by  R.  E.  Tidwell  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  who 
discussed  the  superintendents'  budget  and  a  discussion  of  the 
forthcoming  school  census  enumeration  by  G.  T.  Payne,  statistician 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  conference  re- assembled  in  the  Carnegie  library  Friday  at  8:30 
a.m.  The  session  was  occupied  with  informal  discussions  of  various 
subjects.  The  matter  of  teachers'  certificates  and  their  relation  to  the 
Normal  School  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Tidwell,  President  Shackelford 
and  others.  Dr.  C.  M.  Farmer  discussed  the  extension  service  of  the 
Normal  School  and  asked  for  suggestions  for  co-operation  of  the 
superintendents  in  this  work. 

At  10  o'clock  the  visitors  and  school  assembled  in  the  pavilion  and 
a  program  of  singing  led  by  Mrs.  McCall,  music  by  Professor  Moll's 
orchestra  and  speeches  by  various  visitors,  was  carried  out. 

The  principal  address  was  made  by  Dr.  Tidwell  on  the  subject  of 
"Living."  It  was  a  short  but  splendid  speech.  Col.  Graph  Hubbard 
spoke  briefly  on  the  subject  of  the  "Educational  Situation  in 
Alabama,"  and  Supt.  A.F.  Harman,  of  Montgomery  county,  made  a 
short  speech  in  his  usual  happy  manner. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Shackelford  introduced  all  of  the  visitors,  having  each  to 
rise  when  his  name  was  called.  He  also  asked  the  students  of  each 
county  to  rise  when  the  name  of  the  county  was  called  at  the  same 
time  calling  the  superintendent  of  that  county  to  rise. 

At  1 2  o'clock  the  visitors  and  faculty  retired  to  the  new  site  where 
a  line  was  formed  and  the  crowd  partook  the  splendid  barbecue 
where  each  was  bounteously  served.  Space  does  not  permit  an 
adequate  description  of  this  elaborate  barbecue.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  was  served  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Shackelford,  which  is 
always  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  done  systematically  and  efficiently. 

As  well  as  the  large  number  of  out-of-town  guests  there  were  many 
Troy  people  present.  All  had  a  big  time,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
this  annual  event  takes  place. 

The  Superintendents'  Conference  this  year  was  by  far  the  best 
attended  it  has  ever  been  and  it  was  acclaimed  by  the  educators 
present  the  most  successful  ever  held. 
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SOUTHEAST  ALABAMA  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  PRINCIPALS 
AND  ALABAMA  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

Troy  State  University 

Troy,  Alabama 

July  9,  1969 

OFFICERS  1968-69 

Mr.  George  W.  Turk  -  President 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Hubbert  —  Vice  President 

Dr.  W.  Paul  Lewis  —  Secretary 

Mr.  Roy  E.  Jeffcoat  -  Coordinator 

ALABAMA  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  George  L.  Layton,  President 

Dr.  Joseph  Stowers,  Vice  President 

Mr.  Frank  Earnest,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Dr.  W.  N.  Eddins,  Past  President 

Mr.  W.  Chandler  McGowan 

Mr.  Boyce  S.  Albright 

Mr.  Oscar  Zeanah 

THEME 

"Current  Issues  Facing  Education  in  Alabama" 
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PROGRAM 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1969  —  General  Session,  Smith  Hall  Auditorium 

9:30-10:00   A.M.  —  Registration   and   Refreshments,    Foyer,   Smith 

Hall 

10:00  A.M.  -Mr.   George   Turk,  Presiding.   WELCOME:  Dr.  Ralph 

Adams,  President  of  Troy  University. 
Special  Music:  Troy  University  Music 
Department.  Introduction  of  Program, 
Dr.  C.  F.  Newell,  Director. 

10:30-11:15     A.M.  —  Dr.      Raymond     Christian,     Superintendent, 

Birmingham  City  Schools,  President 
Alabama  Education  Association.  Topic: 
"The  Challenge  Facing  School 
Superintendents  in  Alabama  As  Viewed 
from  the  AEA." 

11 :  15-11:45  A.M.  —Proposed  Questions  from  the  Panel:  Dr.  John 

Shelton,  Troy  City  Schools;  Dr.  Harold 
Collins,  Superintendent,  Pike  County 
Schools;  Hubert  Hughes,  Superintendent, 
Geneva  County  Schools. 

12:00-1:00  -  LUNCH.  Alumni  Dining  Hall. 

1:15-2:00     P.M.  —  Dr.     Ernest     Stone,     State     Superintendent     of 

Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Montgomery.  Topic:  (iWhere 
From  Here  —  What  To  Expect?" 
Proposed  Questions  From  the  Panel:  O. 
B.  Carter,  Superintendent,  Eufaula  City 
S  ch  o  ols;  Sam  Price  Jones, 
Superintendent,  Dothan  City  Schools;  R. 
G.  Cook,  Superintendent,  Bullock 
County  Schools. 

2:45-3:00  P.M.  -  Business  Session. 
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Chapter  XII 

MISCELLANEOUS  FINAL  ITEMS 

Chart  XXII 

Mayors  of  Troy  Since  the  Establishment 
of  the  Local  College 

Charles  Henderson  1 886- 1  89 1 

Wilson  B.  Folmar  1891-1893 

John  Gamble,  Jr.  1893-1895 

Wilson  B.  Folmar  1895-1897 

Jerre  C.  Henderson  1897-1 899 

Wilson  B.  Folmar  1899-1901 

Charles  Henderson  1901-1906 

Bailey  M.  Talbot  1906-1907 

Wilson  B.  Folmar  1907-1909 

Wilson  B.  Folmar  1909-1912 

W.  C.  Black  1912-1914 

L.E.  Gellerstedt  1914-1916 

Frank  P.  Folmar  1916-1918 

W.  C.  Black  1918-1920 

Frank  P.  Folmar  1920-1922 

John  Gamble,  Jr.  1922-1924 

John  Gamble,  Jr.  1924-1926 

John  Gamble,  Jr.  1926-1928 

Walter  Walters  1928-1932 

Seth  Copeland  1932-1944 

James  A.  Thompson  1944-1948 

Corley  Chapman  1948-1951 
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Carroll  Lawrence  1951-1952 

SamMurphree  1952-1953 

Corley  Chapman  1953-1954 

Carroll  Lawrence  1 954-1 955 

SamMurphree  1955-1956 

Corley  Chapman  1956-1957 

Carroll  Lawrence  1957-1958 

SamMurphree  1958-1959  ^ 

Corley  Chapman  1959-1960 

Charles  A.  Co  wart  1 960-1 96 1 

SamMurphree  1961-1962 

Corley  Chapman  1 962-1 963 

SamMurphree  1963-1964 

Sam  Murphree  1 964- 1 96  5 

James  E.  Ray  1965-1966 

W.  R.  Chapman  1966-1967 

SamMurphree  1967-1968 

James  E.  Ray  1968-1969 

G.  A.  Gibbs  1969-1970 

David  Conrad  1970- 


W 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

DEDICATION  CEREMONY  OF  THE  LURLEEN  B.  WALLACE 
EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES  CENTER 

Troy  State  University 

Troy,  Alabama 

October  25,  1969 

PROGRAM 

INVOCATION Reverend  Marvin  K.  Vickers 

DEDICATORY  ADDRESS    Ralph  W.  Adams,  President, 

Troy  State  University 

RESPONSE Miss  Peggy  Sue  Wallace 

Miss  Lee  Wallace 
Mrs.  Bobbie  Jo  Parsons 

DEDICATORY  PRAYER    Dr.  R.  C.  Kennedy 


ARCHITECT Johnson  and  Williams, 

Montgomery.  Alabama 

CONTRACTOR Lynn  II.  Blair 

Alexander  City,  Alabama 

DIRECTOR  OF  CENTER   Kenneth  Crostin 

Troy  State  Un iversity 
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TROY  STATE  UNIVERSITY  1937-1970 
ALUMNI  MEETING 

Troy  State  University,  October  25,  1969 


I.  Welcome  .  .  .  Fredrick  M.  Taylor,  President  Troy  State  Alumni 
Association 

II.  Dedication  of  Lurleen  B.  Wallace  Educational  Resources  Center 

III.  Remarks     by     the     Director     of    the     Lurleen     B.     Wallace 
Center  .  .  .  Mr.  Kenneth  Croslin 

IV.  Alumnus  of  the  Year  Awards 

Field  of  Education  and  Related  Areas   .  Dr.  Harold  Collins 

Presentation  by  Mr.  George  Layton 
Field  of  Business    Mr.  Tom  Jones 

Presentation  by  Mr.  R.L  Cook 
Special  Award    Miss  Catherine  Collins  Gardner 

Presentation  by  Mr.  Roy  Jeffcoat 

V.  President's  Report   Dr.  Ralph  Adams 

VI.  Report  of  Nominating  Committee  .  Mr.  Murray  King,  Chairman 

Election  of  Officers  and  Executive  Committee 

VII.  Alumni  President's  Report Fredrick  M.  Taylor 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 
Chart  XXIII 

HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS  AND  SERVICES 


Art 

1931 

Martha  Jane  Ballard 

1947 

Dr.  Frank  M.  Gracey 

1953 

Robert  M.  Bain 

1954 

Thomas  G.  Crossnoe 

1959 

Dr.  R.  C.  Paxson 

Business  Education 

1946 

Helen  Howard 

1947 

Elizabeth  Sorbet 

1951 

Edgar  B.  Smith 

1952 

Stephen  B.  Smith 

1954 

E.  D.  Heyler 

1957 

Dr.  Frank  Bain 

1958 

H.  L.  Breland 

1959 

D.  L.  Howell 

1968 

Thomas  R.  Eason 

Classics  Department 

1967  Dr.  Malcolm  Asnew 


Education 

1935 

Dr.  Morrison  McCall 

1937 

Dr.  Irwin  A.  Hammer 

1946 

Dr.  Truman  M.  Pierce 

1947 

Dr.  G.  R.  Boyd 

1955 

Dr.  W.  T.  Wilks 

1956 

Dr.  Harold  Green 

1959 

Dr.  Paul  Lewis 

English 

1930 

Man-  D.  Rich 

1938 

Dr.  Donnell  Van  de  Voort 

1940 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Peck 

1948 

Dr.  Emmett  Kilpatrick 

1960 

Dr.  J.  D.  Ashley 

1961 

Dr.  McKellar  Townes 

1965 

Dr.  Phillip  T.  Wade 

1968 

Dr.  Joseph  B.  Roberts 
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Geography 

1934 

Dr.  G.  G.  Glover 

1938 

Ruben  L.  Parson 

1941 

L.  L.  Stephan 

1944 

H.  C.  Brier  (acting) 

1959 

Dr.  Raymond  Deming 

History 

1919 

Auxford  S.  Sartain 

1960 

Dr.  Leonard  Y.  Trapp 

Mathematics 

1891  Dr.  M.  D.  Pace 

1942  Myra  Segars 

1946  Virgil  Collins 

Music 

1932  Mary  Vic  Mauk 

1939  Lawrence  Peterson 

1947  Gilbert  A.  Stephenson 
1955  Dr.  John  P.  Graham 
1958  Dr.  Charles  V.  Farmer 
1969  John  M.Long 

Philosophy  and  Religious  Studies 

1966         Dr.  CarlE.  Purinton 

Physical  Education 


1933 

Laureson  Forrester 

1935 

Curren  A.  Farmer 

1947 

Walter  Foster 

1948 

Andrew  P.  Davis 

1949 

J.  C.  Thompson 

1950 

Dr.  Earl  G.  Watson 

1969 

Dr.  Rudolph  M.  Argenti 

Psychology 

1938 

Dr.  R.  H.  Ervin 

1959 

Dr.  Paul  Lewis 
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Science 

1920 

Dr.  C.  M.  Farmer 

1951 

Dr.  James  A.  Fraser 

1952 

Dr.  William  T.  Wilks 

1969 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wilkes 

Administrative 

Dean  of 

Students 

1938 

Claire  Grauel 

1950 

Annie  Mae  Powell  (Acting) 

1952 

Lucille  Garrett 

1957 

John  W.  Stair 

1960 

Dr.  L.  W.  Godlove 

1961 

Dr.  Roscoe  D.  Kelley 

1964 

Ajmette  Gibbs 

1968 

Dr.  Donald  McDaniel 

1969 

Donald  Gibson 

Director  of  the  Graduate  School 
1955  Dr.  R.  H.  Ervin 

1959  Dr.  W.  Paul  Lewis 

Director  of  Public  Relations 
1947  Edward  Carothers 

1950  Blue  Barber 

1953  Dr.  Renwick  C.  Kennedy 

1969  Bill  W.  Buchannon 

Director  of  the  Training  School 


1937 

Ethleen  Daniel 

1940 

Don  S.  Patterson 

1942 

George  Hopkins 

1946 

Dr.  Lillian  Minor 

1949 

Olivia  Elder 

1951 

Tex  Whaley  (acting) 

1952 

Dr.  Claude  Ivie 

1956 

Foy  Ingram  Cummings 

Librarian 

1931 

Charlotte  Smith 

1938 

Thelma  Cates 

1962 

Kenneth  Croslin 
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Registrar 

1926  Lucille  B.  Sawtell 

1948  BessMcCann 

1965  Thomas  J.  McClain 

Supervisor  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
1937  Curren  A.  Farmer 


1944 

Albert  E.  Choate 

1949 

Archie  Barron 

1950 

J.  B.  Clements 

1964 

0.  W.  Bickel 

1969 

Melton  Carter 

Treasurer  —  Business  Manager 

1931 

Leola  Ingram  Folmar 

1940 

C.  T.  Parker 

1944 

Frances  Himberg 

1946 

L.  D.  Bynum 

1947 

R.  E.  Thagard 

1955 

Irving  Jackson 

1956 

Erman  Lester 

1960 

L.  C.  Stabler 

College  Physician 

1937 

Dr.  J.  O.  Colley,  Jr. 

1961 

Dr.  J.  O.  Colley,  Jr. 

College 

Nurse 

1937 

Vera  Laseter 

1939 

Mary  Emma  Whaley 

1941 

Lorraine  Roberts 

1942 

Mary  E.  Rich 

1961 

Eva  Leverette 

College 

Dietitians 

1937 

Ibbie  Jones 

1940 

Lucille  Chancey 

1941 

Pearl  Stroud 

1942 

Eleanor  Poe 

1946 

Toy  L.  McGehee 

1948 

Christine  Jenkins 

1950 

Martha  Seale  Ward 

1961 

Martha  Seale  Ward 
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FACULTY  BULLETIN 

Vol.  VII,  No.  7  President's  Office 

Final  Letter  from  President's  Office 

So  far,  I  have  been  unable  to  formulate  a  farewell  statement  of 
any  sort,  either  in  writing  or  in  oral  language,  other  than  what  I  have 
expressed  in  connection  with  recent  farewell  events. 

Several  persons  have  retired  heretofore  from  our  staff,  as  we 
know,  because  the  calendar  and  the  law  required  it.  Some  did  so  with 
some  reluctance,  others  had  looked  forward  to  it,  and  did  not  mind. 

On  occasions  lately  I  have  revealed,  at  least  indirectly,  the  main 
reason  for  any  reluctance  I  experience  in  the  matter.  The  College 
faces  a  new  and  glorious  era.  I  would  have  enjoyed  a  year  or  two 
more  during  which  all  of  us  would  have  launched  the  Institution  into 
the  new  era.  I  want  our  College  to  glow  just  a  little  more  than  other 
colleges.  I  want  it  to  be  much  less  provincial,  less  parochial,  and  less 
intellectually  constricted  than  other  smaller  colleges,  private  or 
public. 

I  know  also  that  to  step  out  from  long  and  close  association  with 
intellectual  people  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  college  will  be  a  loss  to  me. 
I  shall  miss  it.  Such  association  has  been  one  of  the  great  rewards  of 
being  a  college  president.  I  have  always  liked  books  and  learning  and 
learned  people. 

It  is  appropriate  to  mention  again  my  thankfulness  for  the  nice 
events  all  the  staff  have  promoted  in  connection  with  my  departure. 
I  realize  the  thinking  and  planning  and  conferring  that  these  fine 
things  required.  But  it  has  all  served  to  soften  for  me  the  effects  of 
my  separation.  All  this  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Of  course,  I  can  and  do  get  satisfaction  from  contrasting  the 
situation  in  1937  and  the  present.  The  campus  was  new;  the 
depression  was  still  with  us;  and  a  struggle  for  funds  was  still  on.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  in  the  twenty-four  years,  and  the  world 
outside  has  changed  drastically  several  times.  All  change,  however,  is 
not  necessarily  for  the  better;  but  I  shall  not  take  time  to  cite  the 
bad  impacts  of  change. 

Even  in  contemplating  the  progress  and  expansion,  I  must  say 
again:  I  had  many  helpers.  Some  who  made  constructive 
contributions  have  come  and  gone.  Many  are  still  here.  Some  have 
retired.  Some  have  died.  All  of  them  I  have  appreciated. 

Another  reward  has  been  observing  individuals  develop  themselves. 
All  of  us  enjoy  seeing  students  grow.  I  have  also  seen  staff  members 
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learn  and  grow  and  develop  when  faced  with  responsibility  and 
opportunity.  Many  have  left  for  larger  fields  because  of  their  growth 
here.  This  is  also  a  part  of  the  picture  of  the  past  twenty-four  years. 

The  future  here  presents  even  greater  opportunities,  and  will 
require  the  same  coordination  of  talent,  the  same  vision  and 
imagination  as  the  past  has  required. 

I  plan  to  leave  for  a  trip  to  Washington,  New  York,  and  other 
points  east  on  July  1 ,  without  setting  a  return  date.  But  I  expect  to 
be  on  the  Campus  continuously  until  June  30. 

Best  wishes  to  everyone. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  B.  Smith 
CBS:mkr 
June  22,  1961 
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An  Explanation:  A  full  year  elapsed  between  the  completion  of 
the  first  manuscript  on  the  history  of  the  University  and  the  date 
chosen  for  printing.  During  the  period,  the  University  advanced 
rapidly.  It,  therefore,  appeared  necessary  and  appropriate  simply  to 
add  to  Part  Two  a  continuation  of  themes  covered  in  Chapter  XV 
plus  other  happenings  of  importance.  The  addendum,  therefore, 
covers  a  number  of  subjects  and  brings  the  story  up  to  1971-1972. 

The  University  Reorganization  Completed 

Among  important  developments  during  1971  were  the 
completion  of  the  reorganization  of  the  University  and  subsequently 
the  creation  of  a  School  of  Journalism  in  December  of  that  year.  The 
reorganization  of  the  University  followed  a  study  by  an  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  set  up  in  November  1968.  The  Committee  made  its 
report  May  23,  1969.  and  the  final  outcome  was  a  university  of  six 
divisions,  consisting  of  a  college  and  five  schools.  Each  of  these 
divisions  is  headed  by  an  administrator  with  the  rank  of  dean  as 
follows: 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Dr.  Joseph  Roberts 
School  of  Business  and  Commerce,  Dr.  Clifford  Eubanks 
School  of  Education.  Dr.  Max  Rafferty 
School  of  Fine  Arts.  Dr.  John  M.  Long 
School  of  Nursing,  Sister  Lucille  Marie  Beauchamp 
School  of  Journalism,  Administrator  still  to  be  appointed 
at  this  writing 

Other  Administrative  Changes 

Changes  among  heads  of  departments  and  services  during  this 
reorganization  period  were  also  made.  In  mid  1971-1972  the  new 
headships  were  as  follows: 

Department  of  History  and  Social  Studies,  Dr.  Duane  Tway 
Philosophy  and  Religious  Studies.  Dr.  Joe  Mitchell 
Director  of  Public  Relations,  Lamar  Benton 
Department  of  Physical  Science,  Dr.  Edward  H.  Ward 
Treasurer  -  Business  Manager,  Albert  R.  Whittle 
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College  Nurse,  Mrs.  Gloria  Creek 
College  Dietitian,  Saga  Catering  Service 

Developments  in  Student  Affairs 

In  previous  chapters  student  affairs  have  included 
extra-curricular  activities  in  art,  music,  dramatics,  sports,  fraternities, 
sororities,  and  publications.  Most  of  these  affairs  have  continued  to 
flourish  on  the  campus  during  1970-1971-1972. 

Art 

Kappa  Pi  sponsors  have  exhibited  student  works  of  art  at 
McCartha  and  Smith  Halls  and  in  the  quadrangle  and  at  this  time  are 
exhibiting  in  the  foyer  of  the  Lurleen  Wallace  Learning  Resources 
Center.  These  include  paintings,  drawings,  pottery,  jewelry, 
sculpture,  photography,  and  crafts. 

Many  individual  students  have  involved  themselves  in  art  shows 
at  one  time  or  another  during  the  past  two  years.  Robert  Tatum,  an 
honor  graduate,  exhibited  a  one  man  art  show  in  the  Montgomery 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Summer  of  1 97 1. 

The  officers  of  the  Kappa  Pi  fraternity  for  1971-1972  are  the 
following:  president,  Stephen  Taylor;  vice-president,  George  Rick 
Morehead;  secretary,  Patty  Lewis;  and  treasurer,  Lee  Wixsted. 

It  is  important  history  that  the  Art  Department  has  in  1971 
found  very  attractive  quarters  in  Kilby  Hall,  the  former  home  of  the 
Laboratory  School,  and  is  also  a  part  of  the  newly  established  School 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  University  now  also  has  a  professional  artist  in 
residence,  Mr.  Woodi  Ishmael. 

Music 

The  musical  activities  of  students  described  heretofore  have 
continued  to  advance  and  improve,  and  to  gain  wide  recognition.  The 
University  band  is  made  up  of  the  Marching  Band,  the  Concert  Band, 
and  the  Opera  Orchestra.  I  quote  some  public  appraisals  of  the 
Marching  Band: 

'The    Troy    State    University    Marching    Band    has 
performed  before  more  people  than  most  collegiate  bands 
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in  the  United  States.  The  band  brings  standing  ovations 
from  fans  whenever  it  performs.  It  has  been  seen  over  all 
three  major  networks  many  times.  The  band,  having 
played  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Nixon  as  already 
recorded,  played  a  second  time  for  the  President  on  his 
appearance  in  Mobile  in  1971." 

The  band  is  led  on  the  field  at  this  writing  by  drum  major  Bruce 
Smiley  from  Daytona  Beach,  Florida.  The  Color  Guard  is 
commanded  by  Ron  Hart  of  Phenix  City.  Alabama,  and  head 
majorette  is  Patsy  Cassady  of  Andalusia,  Alabama.  The  band 
president  is  John  Harlow  of  Miami,  Florida:  vice-president  is  Mike 
Chapman  of  Valdosta,  Georgia;  and  secretary-treasurer  is  Lynette 
Simmons  of  Miami,  Florida. 

The  Troy  State  University  Concert  Band  meets  winter,  spring, 
and  summer  quarters  and  gives  concerts  in  several  states.  The  Concert 
Band  has  played  in  Valdosta,  Georgia;  Crestview,  Florida; 
Montgomery,  AJabama;  and  in  many  of  the  counties  in  the 
surrounding  area  of  the  University.  This  band  usually  plays  to 
capacity  crowds,  and  the  program  consists  of  both  contemporary  and 
traditional  music.  Dr.  John  M.  Long,  Director  of  Bands,  is  quoted  as 
saying,  "As  the  English  teachers  should  read  and  do  Shakespeare,  the 
bands  should  play  Bach,  Rossini,  and  Wagner,  and  our  band  does." 
The  band  has  full  instrumentation  and  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  concert  bands  in  the  United  States. 

The  Opera  Orchestra  meets  fall  and  winter  quarters.  It  is  a 
selected  group  of  approximately  20  musicians  who  play  for  the 
operas  and  operettas  given  at  the  school.  Some  of  them  include  Cost 
Fan  Tutti,  La  Boheme,  Marriage  of  Figaro,  Music  Man.  Oliver,  and 
Camelot.  This  orchestra  has  some  of  the  better  musicians  and  has 
been  directed  by  Dr.  Long,  Dr.  Vollrath,  and  Mr.  Don  Patmon  at 
various  times. 

The  Wavettes 

The  Wavettes  are  the  Champion  Majorette  Corps  of  the 
University  band.  They  blend  their  routines  into  the  overall  band 
show  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  viewers  the  girls  exhibit  beauty, 
precision,  and  skill,  and  add  tremendously  to  the  complete  band 
shows. 
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Singing  Groups 

Two  of  the  singing  groups  mentioned  elsewhere  have  continued 
to  flourish  and  to  retain  wide  acclaim.  See  pages  138,  180-181.  These 
are  the  Collegiate  Singers  and  the  University  Choir.  The  Collegiate 
Singers  appeared  on  nationwide  radio  for  the  13th  time  in  1971 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  V.  Farmer.  These  singers  were  selected 
each  year  by  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  as  one  of  the  ten  best 
collegiate  known  choirs  in  the  country.  The  list  of  ten  includes  such 
schools  as  Rutgers,  Notre  Dame,  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  and 
the  University  of  Colorado. 

The  University  Choir,  formerly  referred  to  as  the  College  Choir, 
provides  opportunity  for  non-music  majors  to  sing  and  enjoy  music. 
As  this  is  written,  the  enrollment  is  232.  They  study  both  classical 
works,  such  as  The  Messiah  and  Schubert's  Masses,  and  many  popular 
songs. 

The  Opera  Workshop  has  performed  outstanding  productions  of 
operative  works  during  1971.  Among  these  were  Camelot  and 
Carmen.  The  Opera  Workshop  is  described  by  Mr.  Philip  Kelley,  its 
present  director,  as  an  organization  encompassing  all  of  the  areas  in 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  The  production  of  this  organization  welds 
together  the  efforts  of  the  art  department  through  scenic  design,  the 
drama  department  in  acting,  and  the  School  of  Music  through  a 
complete  orchestra  and  the  singers. 

The  Opera  Workshop  may  be  recorded  as  a  fairly  recent 
innovation  under  the  supervision  of  the  music  department,  organized 
in  1963  by  Dr.  C.  V.  Farmer.  See  page  181.  It  gives  more  students 
creative  extra-curricular  experience  than  any  other  group.  As  pointed 
out  in  other  pages,  such  activities  were  aimed  at  personal  all-round 
development  of  students.  Without  doubt  the  Opera  Workshop  is 
performing  this  task  in  a  large  way. 

Dramatics 

Dr.  David  Dye  joined  the  staff  in  the  fall  of  1970  as  assistant 
professor  of  speech  and  drama  and  director  of  theatre.  The  record 
reveals  that  plays  and  related  activities  of  quality  performance 
continued  on  the  campus. 

Productions  for  1971  were  Mother  Courage  And  Her  Children 
by  Bertolt  Brecht;  The  Star  Spangled  Girl  by  Neil  Simon;  The  Wizard 
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ofOz;  and  Tango  by  Slawomir  Mrozek. 

Productions  for  1971-1972  were  The  Miser  by  Moliere;  The 
Memorandum  by  Vaclav  Havel;  and  You're  A  Good  Man.  Charlie 
Brown. 

The  Pied  Pipers 

During  the  fall  of  1970,  Dr.  Dye  formed  a  group  of  seven  Troy 
State  students  who  became  known  as  the  Pied  Pipers.  These  students 
meet  daily  and  improvise  children's  literature  for  elementary  school 
age  children  in  Pike  County.  Founding  members  of  the  Pied  Pipers 
include  Michael  Edwards,  Candace  Jenison,  Larkin  Brown,  Cheryl 
Williams,  Doug  Nelson,  Barbi  Brockman,  and  Kathy  Dell. 

Spring  Tour  Planned  by  Playmakers 

The  Playmakers  received  a  grant  of  $2,000  from  the  Alabama 
Arts  Council  for  a  1972  spring  tour  of  You're  A  Good  Man,  Charlie 
Brown.  The  tour  will  be  co-sponsored  by  the  Opera  Workshop  and 
Playmakers.  The  alliance  of  the  music  and  drama  areas  marks  the 
first  such  effort  under  the  newly  organized  Troy  State  University 
School  of  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Philip  Kelley  will  prepare  the  singing,  Mr. 
Don  Patmon  will  direct  the  orchestra,  and  Dr.  David  Dye  will  stage 
the  production. 

Awards  to  Students  in  Drama 

Theatre  award  winners  for  1970-1971  are  the  following:  Best 
Actor,  Doug  Bruce;  Best  Actress,  Byanthia  Retherford;  Best 
Supporting  Actor,  Michael  Edwards;  Best  Supporting  Actress,  Kathy 
Dell;  Alpha  Psi  Omega  Award,  Larry  Fletcher;  Technical  Theatre 
Awards,  Jeff  Taylor  and  Tim  Koiner. 

Student  Government  Association 

The  presidents  of  SGA  following  Thomas  Harrison  in 
1965-1966  are  the  following; 

1966-1967  Hoot  Gibson 

1967-1968  Hoot  Gibson 
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1968-1969  PhilRaley 

1969-1970  Joe  Martin 

1970-1971  Eddie  Hollington 

1971-1972  Julian  Brackin 

The  purposes  and  activities  of  the  Student  Government 
Association  have  been  set  forth  on  other  pages.  See  pages  120-122. 
Student  government  activities  remain  vigorous.  During  1971  the  SGA 
has  sponsored  five  musical  concerts,  brought  movies  to  the  campus 
for  students,  and  sponsored  student  dances.  Students  are  now 
members  of  all  the  faculty  committees  except  the  executive 
committee.  The  SGA  approves  all  new  student  organizations  previous 
to  approval  by  the  director  of  student  affairs.  It  conducts  the 
election  for  the  choosing  of  a  student  to  serve  on  the  University 
Board. 

The  Epos 

The  history  of  Epos:  Voices  goes  back  to  the  351  publication, 
composed  of  student  contributions,  which  merged  with  Troy  State 
Writing  and  Research  in  the  fall  of  1970. 

The  first  student  publication  was  initiated  by  Dr.  Paxson  of  the 
art  department  in  the  fall  of  1958.  Until  eight  years  ago,  when  Mrs. 
Study  Slater  took  over  as  editor-in-chief,  Mr.  Jack  Solomon  was  in 
charge  of  the  publication.  Now  the  editorship  is  being  changed 
yearly.  See  page  134. 

In  1970  the  English  department  underwent  reorganization,  and 
the  351  course  number  was  changed.  With  this  change  the  title  was 
no  longer  relevant,  and  a  contest  for  a  new  name  was  held. 

A  committee  composed  of  Dr.  Agnew,  Mr.  Buchannon  of  Public 
Relations,  Mrs.  Slater,  and  Dr.  Carl  Vollrath  selected  Sara  Newton 
Carroll's  Epos:  Voices  as  the  new  name  because  it  captured  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  Greek  bards  and  combined  it  with  the  new  excitement 
of  today's  writers. 

The  first  Epos:  Voices  staff  was  headed  by  Mrs.  Slater  who  had 
as  her  assistants  Dr.  Sanders  Laubenthal  of  the  English  department, 
Dr.  Robert  Paxson  of  the  art  department,  and  Dr.  Carl  Vollrath  of 
the  music  department.  Student  editors  were  John  Mecklenburg  and 
Jack  Schiffman,  both  of  whom  had  completed  three  creative  writing 
courses. 
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With  the  publication  now  composed  of  the  former  351  and 
Troy  State  Writing  and  Research,  Epos:  Voices  accepts  contributions 
not  only  from  students  but  also  from  alumni,  faculty,  and 
administrative  people.  Space  does  not  permit  the  presentation  here 
of  any  sampling  of  excellent  contributions  to  Epos:  Voices. 

Dr.  James  Curtin  is  editor-in-chief  as  this  is  written. 

High  Points  in  Sports 

Beginning  in  1969  Billy  Atkins  was  made  director  of  all 
athletics,  succeeding  Dr.  Earl  Watson.  Another  occurrence  of 
importance  were  the  formation  in  1970  of  the  Mid-South  Athletic 
Conference  by  the  colleges  at  Troy,  Jacksonville,  Florence, 
Livingston,  Delta  State,  and  Martin,  Tennessee. 

A  year  later  this  group  of  colleges  expanded  into  a  new 
organization  which  they  named  the  Gulf  South  Conference.  This 
included  Nicholls  State  University  and  Southeastern  Louisiana 
University,  and  covers  all  varsity  sports  with  provision  for 
championships  in  each.  Both  President  Adams  and  Coach  Billy 
Atkins  played  leading  roles  in  the  formation  of  this  new  conference. 

Championships  won  by  Troy  State  University  in  the  Alabama 
Collegiate  Conference  from  1960  through  1969  have  been  recorded 
on  page  178.  The  track  team  under  Coach  John  Anderson  won  the 
championship  in  1970  and  1971  and  the  cross  country  championship 
in  1971.  The  football  varsity  team  was  co-champion  in  the  Gulf 
South  Conference  in  1971. 

Since  1968  the  University  has  produced  four  All  American 
football  players.  These  are  Sim  Byrd,  quarterback,  1968;  defensive 
halfback  Ronnie  Shelley,  1969;  flanker  Vince  Green,  1970;  and 
linebacker  Greg  Wright,  1971 . 
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Enrollment  and  Graduation 

The  enrollment  on  all  campuses  has  in  general  continued  to 
increase.  For  the  past  two  years  it  was  as  follows: 

1970  1971 

Troy  Campus  3458  3264 

Montgomery  Center  1081  1421 

Fort  Rucker  1174  1397 

Grand  Total  5713  6082 

Kinds  and  Number  of  Degrees 

The  scope  of  the  University  program  at  this  time  in  its  history  is 
revealed  in  the  number  and  kinds  of  degrees  awarded.  In  1971  there 
were  1 1 59  degrees  awarded  of  which  875  were  on  the  bachelor  level 
and  284  on  the  graduate  level. 

These  degrees  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Bachelor  of  Arts  22 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  10 

Bachelor  of  Science  501 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  328 

Bachelor  of  Music  Education  14 

Master  of  Science  in  Education  1 0 1 

Master  of  Science  in  Foundations  of  Education  1 0 1 

Master  of  Science  in  Counseling  and  Guidance  82 

These  figures  indicate  that  636  or  55  percent  of  those  receiving 
degrees  in  1971  were  preparing  to  teach  or  enter  some  phase  of 
education.  The  University  is  still  meeting  its  commitment  to  prepare 
personnel  for  public  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  B.S.  degree  in  nursing  will  be 
offered.  Two  degrees  designated  as  associate  are  being  awarded  in  law 
enforcement  and  nursing. 

Alumni  Affairs 

Miss  Esther  Murphy  succeeded  Fred  Taylor  as  president  for  the 
period  1969-1971  and  was  followed  in  the  fall  of  1971  by  Maxwell 
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Matthews.    Mr.    Chandler   Peeples  was  chosen   vice   president.    Mrs. 
Charles  Amnions,  Jr.,  as  secretary,  and  Virgil  Collins  as  treasurer. 

Alumni  of  the  Year 

Following  the  selections  of  alumni  of  the  year  for  1968-1969, 
the  following  have  been  added  to  this  honor  roll  as  of  the  fall  of 
1971: 

1969-1970 

Dr.  Harold  Collins,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools, 
Mobile,  AJabama  (Education) 

W.  Tom  Jones,  Montgomery,  AJabama  (Business) 

1970-191 

Robert  M.  Paul,  Director  of  Troy  State  University, 
Fort  Rucker,  AJabama  (Education) 

Corley  Chapman,  President  of  Troy  Bank  &  Trust, 
Troy,  Alabama  (Business) 

1971-1972 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Goodlett,  President.  Ocala  Community  College, 
Ocala,  Florida  (Education) 

Fred  Taylor,  Foundations  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Andalusia,  Alabama  (Business) 

The  Alumni  Association  has  continued  its  activities  in  the 
interest  of  the  University.  At  this  writing  the  Association  members 
are  working  to  add  to  scholarship  loan  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
matching  appropriations  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Details  are  set  forth  below. 

Alumni  Giving  Program 

In  1968  the  Association  discontinued  the  membership  dues  and 
installed  an  ''annual  giving  program."  A  strenuous  effort  was  begun 
to  get  all  the  alumni  to  make  some  contribution,  a  minimum  of  five 
dollars  annually,  to  begin  a  permanent  foundation  fund.  The  monies 
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accrued  are  used  to  match  the  current  federal  loans  to  students.  At 
the  time  of  this  writing,  the  sum  of  $62,000  has  been  contributed  to 
this  matching  fund  by  alumni. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  this  program  is  $1,000,000.  In  the 
meantime,  the  alumni  have  contributed  fifty  percent  of  the  cost  of 
furnishing  the  varsity  building  completed  in  1971.  In  addition,  the 
Association  has  installed  a  president's  club  wherein  each  member 
that  joins  pledges  himself  or  herself  to  give  one  hundred  dollars  per 
year  to  the  Foundation. 

Buildings  and  Campus  Improvement 

The  field  house  listed  on  page  165  was  completed  in  1971.  Two 
other  buildings  are  projected  at  this  date  —  a  student  center  building 
and  housing  for  the  School  of  Business  and  Commerce. 

New  roads  now  connect  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  campus.  One  road  leads  from  the  dam  below  the  lagoon  south  by 
way  of  Frank  Stewart  Hall  and  Alumni  Hall  to  Collegedale  Avenue; 
the  second  road  comes  from  McKinley  Drive  by  way  of  Eldridge  and 
Pace  Halls  to  University  Avenue.  Large  portions  of  these  new  drives 
were  decorated  with  dogwood  plantings. 

Accreditment 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  summation  of  the  total  university 
enrollment  includes  two  branches.  These  are  located  at  Fort  Rucker 
and  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base  in  Montgomery.  Extension  teaching 
began  at  Fort  Rucker  many  years  ago  and  somewhat  later  at  Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base.  Only  the  usual  extension  credit  and  not  residence 
credit  could  be  given.  The  standard  amount  of  residence  credit  was 
required  for  graduation. 

Aiming  for  residence  credit,  the  authorities  at  these  centers 
continued  to  improve  library  and  laboratory  and  classroom  facilities 
on  the  basis  of  self-studies  guided  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  In  1971  both  centers  were  approved  as 
branches  of  the  University.  They  now  have  authority  to  grant 
residence  credit  on  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels.  These  are 
the  first  branches  winning  such  approval  in  Alabama. 
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Air  Force  ROTC 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (AFROTC)  was 
established  at  Troy  State  in  January  1971.  The  new  AFROTC 
program  was  designated  the  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies  and 
placed  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Auburn  University  AFROTC  Detachment  assisted  in  the 
initial  organizational  and  functional  tasks  necessary  to  set  up  the  new 
department. 

Major  Richard  E.  McLaughlin  was  permanently  assigned  to  the 
new  unit  in  May  1971  and  made  final  arrangements  for  AFROTC 
classes  to  begin  in  September  1971.  He  was  later  joined  by  Lt. 
Colonel  Lester  D.  Kinkade  as  the  first  Professor  of  Aerospace  Science 
at  the  University.  The  initial  AFROTC  staff  also  included  Technical 
Sergeant  Lawton  K.  Bradley,  Staff  Sergeant  Michael  L.  Patterson, 
and  Mrs.  Mildred  Knight. 

The  first  class  consisted  of  eight  juniors  in  the  Professional 
Officers  Course.  They  were  the  following: 

Cadet  Major  Joseph  D.  Edgar  Ozark.  Alabama 

Cadet  Captain  Joseph  B.  Mazzone  Butler,  New  Jersey 

Cadet  1st  Lt.  James  T.  Peeples  Morrow,  Georgia 

Cadet  1st  Lt.  John  M.  Springer  Armstrong,  Alabama 

Cadet  1st  Lt.  Thomas  F.  Wynn  Troy,  Alabama 

Cadet  2nd  Lt.  Donald  J.  Bush  Montgomery,  Alabama 

Cadet  2nd  Lt.  Thomas  L.  Isbell  Wetumpka,  Alabama 

Cadet  2nd  Lt.  Albert  L.  Johnson  Demopolis,  Alabama 

These  men  will  graduate  and  become  commissioned  officers  in 
the  Air  Force  in  1973. 

There  were  also  42  freshmen  and  sophomores,  including  four 
ladies,  in  the  General  Military  Course.  The  ladies  were  the  following: 

Kathleen  Meacham  Apalachicola.  Florida 

Johnie  J.  Shackelford  Autaugaville,  Alabama 

Anna  R.  Plott  Fort  Rucker.  Alabama 

Beverly  Taylor  Montgomery,  Alabama 

The  AFROTC  contributes  to  the  purposes  of  Troy  State 
University  by  providing  an  opportunity  for  students  to  qualify  to 
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serve  their  country  as  commissioned  officers  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  The  AFROTC  also  enriches  the  University's  academic 
curriculum  by  offering  military  courses  in  national  and  international 
security  matters. 

Financial  Support  of  the  University 

Other  pages  have  recorded  the  financial  support  of  the 
University  coming  directly  from  legislative  appropriations  to 
1969-1970.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  this  source  of  support  up  to  date. 

Legislative  appropriation,  1970-1971  $2,031,461 

Legislative  appropriation,  1971-1972  2,581,861 

Nursing  School  400,000 

Total  for  1971-1972  $2,981,861 

Comments  on  Non-Revenue  Sources 

The  point  is  made  on  other  pages  that  state  colleges  get  one-half 
or  more  of  their  financial  support  from  sources  other  than  legislative 
appropriations.  This  is  still  true  of  the  Troy  State  University.  To  give 
an  adequate  picture,  the  non-revenue  picture  for  1970-1971  is 
hereby  presented: 

Student  fees  (branches  included)  $2,743,238.38 

Auxiliary  agencies  1,905,598.86 

Miscellaneous  funds  245,049.79 


Total  non-revenue  income  $4,893,887.03 

Adding  the  state  appropriation,  1 970  2,03 1 ,46 1 .00 


Total  approximate  income,  1970-1971  $6,925,348.03 

An  Important  Appraisal 

Certain  stated  objectives  of  the  University  include  such  phrases 
as  "development  of  well-integrated  personalities.  .  .  with  skill  in 
democratic  human  relationships  and  willingness  to  accept  and  carry 
through  responsibilities."  They  also  include  such  phrases  as  ".  .  .  to 
develop  in  students  an  ever-increasing  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
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the  arts  as  a  medium  of  rich  personal  satisfaction.  .  ."  and  references 
to  developing  personal  needs  and  social  competence. 

A  look  at  what  has  been  set  forth  under  the  heading  of  student 
affairs  should  convince  the  reader  that  the  University  provides  very 
unusual  opportunities  for  students  to  achieve  these  objectives.  The 
chances  are  that  the  Institution  is  far  superior  to  nearly  all  others  in 
these  provisions. 

In  addition  to  these  largely  extra-curricular  experiences,  the 
University  retains  the  objectives  of  the  former  general  education 
curriculum  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  the  General  Studies 
program  of  required  72  hours.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  well-balanced 
program  of  studies  for  intellectual  orientation. 

It  can  be  recorded  without  hesitation  that  the  University, 
though  offering  a  range  of  choices  for  professional  training,  is  not 
neglecting  the  personal  growth  of  individual  students. 

Summation  and  Conclusion 

As  the  addendum  is  completed,  the  Troy  institution  has  just 
completed  the  transition  to  the  University  pattern.  A  new  era  is 
emerging  for  the  College  as  it  moves  into  the  fourth  quarter  century. 
This  transition  has  been  made  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Ralph  Adams  whose  administration  has  been  characterized  by  both 
caution  and  boldness.  As  the  chief  center  of  learning  in  southeast 
Alabama,  the  University  has  found  its  place  of  service  to  higher 
education  in  Alabama. 
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Patmon,  Don  K 353,  355 

Patterson,  Michael  L 361 

Paul,  Robert  M 359 

Paxson,  Dr.  Robert  Cochran 356 

Peeples,  Chandler       359 

Peeples,  James  T 361 

Pied  Pipers 355 

Playmakers 355 

Plott,  Anna  R 361 

Rafferty,  Dr.  Max       351 

Raley,  Phil 356 
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Retherford,  Byanthia       355 

Roberts,  Dr.  Joseph      351 

Schiffman,  Jack      356 

Schubert 354 

Shackelford,  Johnie  J 361 

Shelley,  Ronnie       357 

Simmons,  Lynette 353 

Simon,  Neil       354 

Slater,  Mrs.  M.  Study 356 

Smiley,  Bruce      353 

Solomon,  Jack 356 

Sports: 

Championships 357 

High  Points 357 

Springer,  John  M 361 

Student  Government  Association       355,  356 

Tatum,  Robert 352 

Taylor,  Beverly 361 

Taylor,  Fred 358 

Taylor,  Jeff 355 

Taylor,  Stephen      352 

Tway,  Dr.  Duane 351 

University  Choir 354 

Vollrath,  Dr.  Carl  P 353,  356 

Ward,  Dr.  Edward  H 351 

Watson,  Dr.  Earl     357 

Wavettes 353 

Whittle,  Albert  R 351 

Williams,  Cheryl      355 

Wixsted,  Lee 352 

Wright,  Greg 357 

Wynn,  Thomas  F 361 
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